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CHAPTER  I. 


"It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
guests,  which  makes  the  feast." — Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  waiters  in  the  officers'  mess  of  the  126th  being- 
laid  up  in  hospital,  Joe  Corcoran  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  post  as  a  temporary  measure;  for  HefFernan,  who 
was  on  the  mess  committee,  remembering  how  admi- 
rably the  giant  acquitted  himself  at  Sandeepore,  had 
recommended  him  to  the  commanding  officer  as  being  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy,  if  he  could  only  manage  to 
keep  steady.  Of  this  there  seemed  every  chance,  for  Joe 
had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  stuck  to  it  for  some  time 
past.  But  he  always  kept  straight  enough  so  long  as  he 
abjured  the  fatal  lance  stripe;  besides,  was  he  not  now 
under  the  e}re  of  "  that  blessed  little  ;un  "  and  her  mother  ? 
And  such  being  the  case,  Joe  was  proof  against  all  the 
chowkidar's  insinuating  imitations  of  the  canteen  call,  or 
any  other  doubtful  influence. 

There  was  an  additional  incentive,  moreover,  for  remain- 
ing on  his  best  behaviour,  in  the  hope  he  entertained  of 
returning  to    England  with  the   "  Captii 
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2  The  Sword  of  Damocles. 

of  the  party,  when  they  went  in  the  cold  weather.  This  pro- 
spect Joe  had  anxiously  discussed  with  Gwennie  and  her 
mother,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  probable  that  the 
matter  would  be  arranged  by  Heffernan  when  the  time  came, 
for  he  had  made  some  mention  of  it  to  them,  though  only 
indefinitely. 

The  Cameronians  were  fortunate  in  their  mess-house  at 
Fyzabad,  which  was  a  very  handsome  and  commodious 
building,  situated  on  a  raised  plateau  some  thirty  feet  above 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gogra.  The  compound  in  which  it 
stood  was  hedged  round  on  three  sides,  the  fourth,  or  west 
boundary,  being  the  river  itself,  whose  waters  afforded  con- 
siderable sport  and  amusement  to  the  officers,  especially  in 
the  monsoons,  when  numbers  of  alligators  were  shot  with 
rifles  from  the  mess  grounds  above.  Like  most  structures  in 
India,  the  house  was  flat-roofed,  with  a  verandah  running 
round  its  basement,  covered  in  with  sloping  thatch,  the 
eaves  of  which  were  supported  by  "  chunam  "  columns. 

The  entrance  to  the  building  from  the  east  side,  or  that 
facing  the  cantonments,  led  through  an  anteroom  into 
a  lofty,  spacious  mess-room,  on  the  left  of  which  was  the 
billiard-room,  looking  south — on  the  right,  the  stores, 
mess  sergeant's  and  servants''  quarters ;  and  opposite  stood 
a  row  of  pillars,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  beyond 
which  was  another  sitting-room,  formed  by  the  verandah 
bulging  out  on  this  face  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
pillars  constituting  the  chord,  and  the  outer  wall  the  arc, 
into  which  was  let  a  corresponding  row  of  glass  doors,  a  view 
of  the  river  being  thus  obtainable  from  the  several  points. 

One  morning,  soon  after  his  appointment,  as  Joe  was 
moving  some  stores  in  the  mess  compound,  he  caught 
sight  of  Sergeant  Baines  passing  by,  and  recognizing  his 
Eareilly  comrade,  went  to  the  gate  and  hailed  him,  when 
they  entered  into    conversation.     They  had    met   two    or 
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three  times  before  in  Fyzabad,  though  only  to  exchange  a 
few  brief  remarks ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  had  a  good 
growl  together  about  the  hot  weather  and  the  "  vile 
country  "  generally,  when  Baines  made  the  giants  mouth 
water  considerably  by  the  following  observation  : — 

" '  Kuch  purwarnee,1  good  time  coming/  as  the  Bengalee 
Baboo  sings,  Master  Corcoran — and  I'm  going  home,  I  am, 
please  the  Lord,  this  next  cold  season  as  ever  is.  Young 
Mr.  Grayle,  ye  know,  who  I  pulled  out  of  that  Nainee  Tal 
lake,  he's  goin'  to  buy  me,  and  take  me  along  with  him  as 
his  servant/'' 

"  Lor,  how  very  nice  !  "  said  Joe.  "  Now  if  the  Captin 
would  only  do  the  same  by  me,  and  take  me  home  as  his 
servant,  or  get  me  to  the  depot,  I  should  be  in  clover/'' 

Joe  had  chiefly  an  eye  to  the  depot,  for  he  also  had 
"  taken  on  "  again  lately,  but,  unlike  Baines,  had  no  wish 
to  cut  the  service  altogether,  though  he  was  very  anxious 
to  return  to  England  and  see  his  old  mother  once  more; 
especially  as  "  them  two  was  a-goin',"  meaning  Georgie 
and  her  little  girl.  He  was  such  a  thorough  old  barrack 
stager  that  the  idea  of  taking  his  discharge  never  once 
entered  his  head.  Indeed,  he  would  probably  have  pined 
like  a  scarlet  geranium  without  water  had  he  been  deprived 
of  the  refreshing  drill  and  discipline  which  kept  him  well 
starched  and  pipe-clayed,  both  in  intellect  and  uniform. 
Without  the  sergeant-major's  sharp  bullying  tones,  or 
the  drill-sergeant's  frightful  blasphemy  and  chronic  abuse, 
he  would  have  felt  something  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a 
man  at  the  wheel.  Such  is  the  peculiar  influence  of  long 
usage,  particularly  in  the  barrack  square,  where  an  old  sol- 
dier becomes  so  thoroughly  seasoned  that  his  ideas  are  even 
more  cramped  and  spasmodic  than  his  physical  movements. 

As  in  a  four  or  five  months'  voyage  round  the  Cape  to 
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India,  when  passengers  begin  almost  to  imagine  that  there 
can  be  no  other  sphere  outside  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel, 
so  is  it  in  the  army  when  many  officers,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  to  look  upon  "  the  regiment "  as  a  distinct  world  of 
their  own,  beyond  which  they  have  no  ambition,  and 
scarcely  a  thought.  Everything  then  is  judged  by  regi- 
mental contrast  and  comparison.  Jones  is  the  best  rider 
in  the  regiment,  Smith  is  the  best  shot,  Brown  is  the 
strongest  man,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  I've  heard  an  excited 
ensign  in  a  discussion  go  so  far  as  to  assert  with  perfect 
gravity  that  Harrow  was  the  best  public  school  in  the 
regiment !  In  time  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  moreover,  as  in 
time  of  joy  and  excitement,  the  regimental  standard  is  ever 
uppermost  on  the  soldier's  lips;  which  calls  to  mind  a  mourn- 
fully comic  incident  relative  to  an  old  Irish  private — a  sub- 
altern's servant — whose  wife,  like  other  barrack  women 
when  quartered  in  England,  took  in  officers'  washing. 
This  poor  creature  died  suddenly — a  victim  to  disgraceful 
sanatory  arrangements  in  the  married  quarters — and  as 
her  body  was  being  removed,  the  bereaved  soldier,  saluting 
his  officer  gravely,  merely  observed  in  a  quavering  voice, — 

tf  Faith!  sorr — (sob) — there  goes  the  foinest  whasher- 
woman  in  the  ridgemint,  sorr  !" — (sob) — and,  turning  to 
the  right-about,  marched  after  her  remains  with  a  firm 
step  but  an  aching  heart. 

Joe's  conversation  with  the  artilleryman  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  the  mess-sergeant,  calling  out  in  a 
querulous  key  to  know  "  What  he  was  at  a-talkin'  away 
there,  as  if  he  was  a  orf-ficer  in  the  mess,  and  had  got 
nothing  to  do  ?  " 

The  fact  was  they  were  very  busy  that  morning  opening 
and  shifting  stores,  &c,  and  there  wras  a  big  guest-night 
on  the  tapis  the  same  evening,  so  Joe  hurried  back  to  his 
business  with  a  rlea  in  his  ear. 
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It  happened  on  this  particular  night  that  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  who  were  not  on  leave  in  the  Hills, 
had,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  invited  one  or  more 
guests  to  dine  ;  so  it  promised  to  be  rather  a  convivial 
gathering,  and  a  pleasant  break  in  the  dreary  monotony 
prevalent  during  that  piping  hot  weather. 

Moberley,  Jack  Overton,  and  two  or  three  other  civilians, 
besides  several  officers  from  the  Artillery,  38th  N.I.,  and 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry,  were  entertained  on  the  occasion ;  and 
it  was  a  cheery  sight  to  see  the  long  table  well  filled,  after  the 
scanty  attendance  at  mess  for  so  many  weary  evenings. 

Guest-night  only  came  once  a  week,  and  there  was  rarely 
such  a  muster  as  at  present  even  in  the  cold  weather. 

The  dinner-table  at  an  officers''  mess  in  India  during  the 
summer  months  presents  a  decidedly  unique  appearance — 
very  light  and  airy  in  its  aspect,  from  the  white  costumes 
of  those  dining,  and  the  attendants  themselves,  and  the 
great  white  punkahs  swinging  overhead;  so  much 
dazzling  whiteness  being  relieved  only  by  the  glittering 
glass  and  silver  plate,  which  offers  a  chaste  contrast  to  the 
surroundings.  Floral  decorations  are  out  of  the  question 
in  the  plains  at  that  season,  and  seldom  attempted — albeit 
an  enterprising  regiment  may  now  and  then  make  an 
effort  with  a  few  green  plants,  by  way  of  symphonizing 
nature  with  art. 

The  mess-table  of  the  Cameronians  was  ornamented  by 
several  handsome  silver  epergnes  with  dragon  stems  (the 
emblem  of  the  China  campaign)  ;  and,  in  addition  to  other 
pieces  of  plate,  a  couple  of  rams'-head  snuff-boxes  (silver- 
mounted)  at  eitherend — one  being  that  of  a  Scotch.,  and 
the  other  a  Cabul  ram — obtained  before  the  Chinese  war ; 
while  their  services  and  plate  bore  the  five-pointed  Angus- 
star  as  the  regimental  crest,  the  Earl  of  Angus  having 
been  their  first  colonel  in  the  year  1689. 
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As  some  of  the  guests  rode  or  drove  up  to  the  mess- 
house,  the  full  complement  of  pipers  was  playing  outside 
"  Happy  we've  been  a'  thegether ;"  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  all  were  assembled  in  the  anteroom,  "  The  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England  "  rang  out  on  the  key-bugles,  which 
was  a  signal  for  a  general  move  into  the  mess-room. 

Since  every  guest  and  officer  brought  his  own  native 
servant,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  mess  staff — which 
consisted  of  the  sergeant  as  butler,  two  soldier  footmen, 
and  four  or  five  khitmutgars — there  were  more  waiting 
than  waited  upon  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
attendants,  little  or  no  confusion  was  observable. 

The  stalwart  form  of  Joe  Corcoran  being  an  innovation, 
a  glance  of  curiosity  was  now  and  again  directed  towards 
him,  as  of  wonder  how  that  great  stolid  mass  could  find 
room  to  move  so  quietly  and  deftly  amid  the  crowd,  for  Joe 
performed  his  duties  in  a  very  creditable  and  dignified 
manner ;  though  he  was  rather  interfered  with  by  the  pun- 
kah fringes,  which  occasionally  brushed  his  back  hair 
up  the  wrong  way,  as  if  protesting  against  his  obtrusive 
height. 

There  were  a  good  many  white  faces  round  the  table 
that  evening,  for  the  heat  lately  had  been  unusually  in- 
tense at  Fyzabad;  but  as  dinner  progressed  and  the  cham- 
pagne circulated,  eyes  became  brighter,  and  a  little  more 
colour  crept  up  into  the  pale  cheeks. 

The  repast  over,  and  the  wine  having  been  placed  on  the 
table,  the  president  called  from  his  seat  at  the  head, — 

"  Mr.  Vice  ;  the  Queen  !  " 

"  The  Queen,"  was  the  response ;  "  God  bless  her  !  " 
being  murmured  by  many  a  loyal  subject  as  he  sipped  his 
wine,  whilst  the  Cameronian  band  outside  played  the 
national  anthem.  Afterwards  the  wild  strains  of  the  bag- 
pipes commenced  without,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  mess- 
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room,  when  the  pipe-major,  followed  by  two  pipers  in  full 
Highland  costume,  performed  a  march  three  times  round 
the  table.  To  those  guests  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
pipes,  this  part  of  the  programme  may  have  appeared  rather 
harsh  and  deafening ;  though  even  to  the  most  fastidious 
ears  there  was  something  specially  inspiriting  and  jovial 
in  the  intoxicating  music,  which  dispelled  for  a  time  the 
comatose  feeling  engendered  by  the  heat. 

The  officers  of  a  Scotch  regiment  have  a  natural  fond- 
ness for  the  dear  old  pipers;  and  as  Moberley  glanced  around 
at  the  benign  expression  on  the  face  of  each  host,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Sandy's  notion  of  heaven — who 
dreamt  he  was  "  in  a  sma'  sma'  room  with  far-r-and-twenty 
pipers  in  tilt,  a'  playin'  different  tunes  at  ance " — and 
wondered  if  all  Scotchmen  were  as  enthusiastic  as  Sandy. 

After  completing  the  third  round,  the  pipe-major  and 
his  followers  formed  up  behind  the  senior  officer,  changing 
the  air  suddenly  to  a  strathspey,  and  from  that  to  a  High- 
land reel.  They  then  ceased  playing,  and  each  received 
a  glass  of  whisky;  whereupon  the  pipe-major  drank  the 
health  of  the  officers  both  in  Gaelic  and  English.  This 
done,  another  march  was  performed  three  times  round  the 
table,  when  the  pipers  made  their  exeunt,  and  continued 
to  play  until  well  clear  of  the  mess. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  now  became  general  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  was  partially  suppressed  when  the  band  com- 
menced an  operatic  selection ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  pipe-major  re-entered — alone  this  time — and  played  a 
"  phiobaireachd ; "  this  being  followed,  at  request,  by 
the  beautiful  old  Highland  melody,  "  The  Mackintosh's 
Lament."  The  wine  had  now  gone  round  twice,  and  as  it 
was  no  formal  inspection  dinner,  when  etiquette  forbids 
any  officer  to  leave  the  table  before  the  General,  cheroots 
were  got  under  weigh,  and  an  adjournment  made  by  several 
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to  the  verandah  and  billiard-room,  while  others  formed  a 
group  outside  in  the  compound. 

Tommy  Rawson  had  been  particularly  lively  during 
dessert,  and  various  wild  equestrian  feats  had  been  proposed 
by  him.  First  of  all  he  wanted  to  get  up  a  moonlight  polo 
match  then  and  there,  versus  the  station  (the  Cameronians 
had  a  capital  team,  though  two  or  three  of  them  were  then 
absent),  but  to  this  there  was  no  response;  so  his  next  idea 
was  a  steeplechase  round  cantonments,  to  start  from  the 
mess  compound  and  take  the  river  Gogra  as  the  first 
obstacle — "A  nice  little  water-jump,  you  know!'''  as  he 
observed,  jocularly.  In  point  of  fact  it  had  long  been 
Tommy's  ambition  to  swim  the  Gogra  on  horseback,  and 
had  any  one  dared  him  he  would  have  made  the  attempt ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  earnest  dissuasion  being  used,  he 
reluctantly  refrained ;  and  it  was  just  as  well,  considering 
the  swift  current,  which  would  probably  have  brought  him 
to  utter  grief. 

A  wild  Highland  war-song,  now  played  by  the  pipers, 
roused  the  hubbub  then  prevailing  in  the  verandah,  to  a 
still  higher  pitch,  for — 

"  In  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill ;" 

and  every  one  seemed  infused  with  the  spirit  of  its  strains. 
"By  Jehoshaphat !  something  out  of  the  common  must 
be  done  this  evening/''  vowed  Tommy  in  his  heart,  carried 
away  by  the  whirligig  of  his  own  feelings  and  the  stirring 
pipes.  The  mess  was  full  of  jolly  good  fellows,  and  such 
a  festive  meeting  ought  to  be  signalized  by  some  memo- 
rable frolic,  he  thought ;  so  a  little  later  on,  when  the  pipers 
struck  up  "  The  Cameronian  Rant  " — an  ancient  reel  played 
at  the  end  of  a  programme,  before  "  God  save  the  Queen  w 
— his  excited  voice  was  heard  in  the  billiard-room, — 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  the  river  be  hanged  !  Leave  that  out  if 
you're  afraid  of  it.  We'll  have  a  match  on  the  proper 
steeple-chase  course  all  cut  and  dried,  and  I'll  back  my  old 
screw,  a  Fly-by-night/'  against  any  horse — aye,  any  two 
horses  you  can  bring,  one  down  t'other  come  on." 

"  Very  well,"  laughed  Overton,  for  he  it  was  whom 
Tommy  thus  challenged  by  way  of  making  a  start ;  "  but 
why  not  let  it  be  open  to  all  ?  " 

"Nothing  could  be  better;  the  more  the  merrier. 
There  are  lots  of  kindred  spirits  who'll  enter,  I  know," 
said  Tommy,  cajolingly,  "  and  there's  moon  enough  for 
any  one.     You'll  run  the  caster,  Tiny  ?  " 

"  Can't,  I'm  on  duty." 

"  Never  mind,  get  some  one  else  to  ride  him.  Grayle's 
your  man,  ain't  you,  Hector  ? — or  will  you  enter  the 
Arab  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather,  I  think,"  replied  Hector;  "  my  neck  would 
have  a  better  chance  than  on  Tiny's  old  camel." 

t(  All  right,  that  makes  three  then,"  cried  Tommy. 
f<  Who  else  ?     Don't  all  speak  at  once." 

"I'll  have  a  shy,"  exclaimed  Atherley  of  the  cavalry,  in  a 
desperate  tone,  thinking  he  might  as  well  break  his  neck  as 
any  other  fellow. 

u  Good  man  ! "  said  Tommy,  patting  him  on  the  back. 
"  One  more,  and  up  goes  the  donkey ;  then  we'll  have  a 
lottery.     Come,  Rajah,  put  in  the  Waler." 

Heffernan  shook  his  head;  he  had  plenty  of  pluck,  but 
didn't  relish  these  harum-scarum  larks  by  night,  especially 
with  a  valuable  horse  like  Melbourne,  and  he  wouldn't  have 
trusted  himself  on  either  of  his  stud-breds. 

"  M'Culloch!  you  enter  old  Haggis!"  persevered  Rawson  ; 
but  M'Culloch  didn't  seem  to  see  it  either.  "  Take  my  oath 
I  never  saw  such  fellers,"  exclaimed  Tommy.  "  What !  no 
one  else  enter  for  the  Grand  Rational  by  moonlight  ?    Think 
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how  it'll  look  in  the  papers,  gentlemen — I'll  send  it  myself 
to  the  Pioneer  and  Delhi  Gazette — " 

"  Never  mind,  Tommy/'  observed  Hector ;  ' '  four'll  do ; 
we  can  make  a  race  of  that  and  a  lottery  too." 

"  Of  course  we  can/'  chimed  in  one  of  the  guests,  fonder 
of  betting  than  riding ;  "  let's  have  the  materials,  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  Koi  hai ! "  shouted  some  one  else ;  "  khullum  cei 
Tcargos  lao^julde."     (Bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  quick!) 

"  Take  my  oath,  Heffernan/'  ran  on  Tommy,  i(  I  never 
thought  you'd  stand  back.  Why,  hang  it,  man,  old 
Melbourne's  as  black  as  night  himself — once  he  got  a  start 
we  should  never  see  him  again,  and  you  might  steal  in  like 
a  thief." 

Heffernan  couldn't  stand  much  chaff  at  any  time,  and 
Tommy  Rawson  went  at  him  now  so  persistently,  that  he 
finally  gave  in,  and  agreed  to  enter  Melbourne  in  self- 
defence. 

Rawson  very  often  tried  to  "take  a  rise  out  of  the 
Rajah,"  and  on  one  occasion  Heffernan  thought  to  re- 
taliate by  getting  him  to  mount  a  young  Waler  belonging 
to  one  of  the  officers  in  the  artillery,  a  most  notorious 
"  buck -jumper,"  whom  no  rough-rider  in  the  place  could 
stick  to. 

"I'll  bet  you  an  even  five  gold  mohurs  he  puts  you  out 
of  the  saddle.  Tommy,"  said  Heffernan,  with  a  confident 
air. 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Rawson,  jumping  at  the  challenge;  "  take 
my  oath  he  won't — double,  if  you  like." 

"  All  right,  double,"  returned  the  other,  fancying  his 
money  safe  enough  ;  and  the  horse  was  accordingly  procured, 
which  Tommy  mounted  forthwith. 

An  amusing  struggle  then  ensued,  the  Waler  arching  his 
back  like  a  cat,  and  buck -jumping  with  all  his  might  and 
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main— and  tail  too  (as  his  rider  observed  afterwards) — to 
get  rid  of  him  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Rawson  stuck  tight  as  a 
leech.  Presently,  however,  to  the  astonishment  of  every- 
one, and  just  as  they  thought  he  had  mastered  the  Tartar, 
Tommy  was  seen  flying  over  the  brute's  head  like  a  tennis- 
ball  ;  whereupon  Heffernan  mentally  pocketed  the  ten  gold 
mohurs,  and  went  to  pick  him  up.  But  when  they 
approached  the  fallen  hero,  who  was  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  in  triumph,  they  found  him  with  the  saddle  still 
between  his  knees,  sure  enough,  but  with  the  girths  snapped 
asunder  as  if  they  had  been  strips  of  calico  !  So  Heffernan 
lost  his  bet. 

To  return  to  the  scene  in  the  billiard-room,  the  lottery 
now  attracted  general  attention,  and  was  filled  in  no  time. 

But  as  many  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  unacquainted 
with  this  particular  form  of  betting  adopted  in  India,  a 
brief  explanation  of  a  race  lottery  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  will  say — putting  it  at  a  low  figure — that  there  are 
50  tickets  issued  at  5  rupees  (10  shillings)  each,  and  five 
horses  running.  These  tickets  are  numbered  from  1  to  50, 
and  put  into  one  hat,  and  the  prizes,  i.  e.,  the  tickets  bearing 
the  names  of  the  horses  running,  into  another.  They  are 
then  drawn,  as  in  any  other  lottery,  aud  the  owners  of  those 
numbers  to  which  the  prizes  fall,  can  either  sell  their  chances 
at  the  subsequent  auction,  or  buy  them  in,  as  they  choose. 
Such  auction  will  be  best  illustrated,  however,  by  relating 
partly  what  followed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Tommy  Rawson  (as  auctioneer)  :  "  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  rupees  in  the  lottery,  gentlemen  "  (i.  e.  the  50  tickets, 
x  5  rupees),  "and  Melbourne  for  sale.  Ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty,  seventy,  ninety,  one  hundred — one  hundred 
rupees  bid  for  Melbourne — one  hundred  and  ten,  twenty, 
thirty — going  at  one  hundred  and  thirty — last  time  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty — going,  going,  gone  !  '* 
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Hector  (as  secretary)  :  "  Number  twenty- three — bought 
in  by  the  drawer,  Captain  Da  vies."      (Enters  it.) 

Now  if  Melbourne  wins,  Captain  Davies,  having  drawn 
the  horse  himself,  pockets  the  whole  lottery ;  whereas,  if  he 
loses,  he  has  to  pay  130  rupees  to  whoever  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  winner.  But  had  he  not  drawn  Melbourne,  and 
still  bought  him  in  and  lost,  he  would  have  to  pay  double, 
viz.  130  rupees  to  the  man  who  drew  the  horse,  and  130 
more  to  the  actual  winner  of  the  lottery. 

Of  course  the  real  owner  of  an  animal  has  no  more  claim 
on  him  than  any  one  else,  unless  he  either  draws  or  buys 
him  in  himself. 

Tommy  Rawson  :  "  Three  hundred  and  eighty  rupees  in 
the  lottery,  gentlemen  "  (i.  e.,  :250  +  130 — Melbourne's 
price),  "  and  Agra  for  sale.  Ten,  twenty,  fifty,  eighty — 
eighty  rupees  bid  for  Agra.     Any  advance  on  eighty  ?  " 

"  Ninety  !  " 

Hector  :  "  One  hundred  !  " 

Tommy  :  "  One  hundred  rupees — going  at  one  hundred 
— going — gone  !  " 

So  his  owner  bought  him  in  ;  but  as  Moberley  drew  him, 
if  the  Arab  doesn't  win,  Hector  will  have  to  pay  200 
rupees;  viz.,  100  to  the  lottery  and  100  to  Moberley;  but 
in  any  case  he  will  have  to  pay  100  to  the  latter  for  draw- 
ing him.  And  so  on  for  the  other  three  prizes;  the 
lottery  increasing  each  time  by  the  amount  the  last  sold 
for. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    MIDNIGHT    STEEPLE- CHASE. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport 
for  ladies." — Shakspeare. 

When  these  proceedings  terminated  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock,  and  one  by  one  the  competing-  horses,  which  had 
been  sent  for,  appeared  in  the  mess  compound  with  their 
white  "  jules/''  or  cloths,  thrown  over  the  saddles,  looking1 
rather  phantom-like  in  the  uncertain  moonlight.  Very 
uncertain  it  was,  too,  for  the  moon  was  scarcely  beyond  the 
second  quarter,  aud  was  partially  obscured  now  and  then 
by  flitting  clouds,  which  seemed  in  league  that  evening  to 
make  matters  more  dangerous,  for,  generally  speaking,  the 
nights  in  the  hot  weather  are  perfectly  clear.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  some  consolation  in  accepting  those  clouds  as 
an  indication  of  the  approaching  rains ;  and  if  they  increased 
the  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  they  made  it  more  to 
Tommy's  liking,  who,  in  reply  to  a  doubt  expressed  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  see  the  jumps,  proposed  that 
the  other  officers  as  spectators  should  be  utilized  to  mark 
out  the  course,  and  stand  in  their  white  shell  jackets,  &c, 
like  posts,  one  on  each  side  of  every  obstacle.  This  was  a 
simpler  method  than  fixing  lanterns,  and  would  occupy 
less  time,  so  was  agreed  upon  accordingly;  the  jockeys,  too, 
arranging  to  ride  just  as  they  were,  in  mess  dress. 
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Moberley  knew  that  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Vickers  would 
not  yet  have  retired,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sa.e  the 
fun,  so  had  ordered  round  his  buggy,  and  driven  off  post- 
haste to  fetch  them.  His  bungalow  was  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  race  was  to  come  off,  the  old  course  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  river  a  short  time  before,  and  a  new 
one  made  nearer  to  the  civil  lines. 

As  the  steeple-chase  riders  were  leaving  the  compound  on 
their  horses,  followed  by  most  of  the  other  officers  and 
guests  on  foot,  some  of  the  seniors  present  ventured  a  mild 
remonstrance  against  such  foolhardiness,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Tommy  merely  laughed  cheerily,  and  pointing  to  that 
luminary  which  appeared  to  influence  him  in  all  his  actions, 
cried  apropos, — 

"  No  fear,  Colonel — take  my  oath  it's  as  light  as  day — 
the  old  moon  smiles  approval  on  her  chosen  ones."  And,  as 
if  to  confirm  his  words,  she  did  remain  unveiled  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  spoke. 

The  whole  party  seemed  to  have  caught  the  infection  of 
Tommy's  madness,  and  laughed  and  sang  wildly  on  their 
way  to  the  course  like  so  many  escaped  lunatics,  whilst 
after  them  stalked  a  lofty  figure  resembling  a  white  monu- 
ment on  the  move,  or  the  ghost  of  a  giant,  who  now  and 
then  joined  in  the  chorus  in  a  subdued  tone.  This  was 
Joe  Corcoran  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  load  of  pegs 
and  other  refreshments,  which  office  he  had  begged  from 
the  mess-sergeant,  in  order  to  see  the  race. 

Some  time  was  occupied  in  marking  out  the  jumps  with 
the  animated  white  posts;  and  while  this  was  going  on, 
Joe,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  observed  Miss  Gwennie 
stealing  towards  the  scene  from  Moberley's  bungalow, 
fresh  from  her  bed,  with  her  things  huddled  on  hig- 
gledy-piggledy, and  enveloped  in  her  mother's  waterproof 
cloak. 
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"  "Why,  little  missie —  ! ,J  began  Joe,  in  profound  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Hsh,  Joe  dear,  don't  say  anything* ;  I  don't  want 
mamma  to  see  me." 

Mamma  happened  to  be  walking  with  the  Moberleys 
higher  up  the  course. 

11  But  you'll  catch  your  death,  little  ;un — " 

*  No  I  shan't — I'm  well  wrapped  up,  look,  and  I  feel 
much  better  to-night." 

The  child  had  been  suffering  from  a  slight  touch  of  fever 
all  day,  and  part  of  the  day  before,  which  Joe  was  aware 
of,  and  this  made  him  all  the  more  surprised  and  anxious. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep,  Joe,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Moberley  come 
home  and  tell  them  what  was  going  on;  so — so  I  just 
crept  out  to  see  it." 

"  And  you'll  just  creep  in  again,  my  little  dear,"  replied 
Joe,  in  a  kind  but  peremptory  tone.  u  What  ever  could 
Ninneah  be  up  to,  I  wonder,  to  let  you  out  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  doesn't  know — she  was  in  mamma's  room. 
Please  don't  tell,  Joe  dear." 

"  All  right,  little  'un  ;  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  tell  no  tales,  but 
off  you  bundles  to  bed  again,  sure  as  my  name's  Joseph 
Corcoran.  I  never  did  hear  o'  such  a  game — never  in  all 
my  life — you  are  a  naughty  girl !  " 

Whereupon  Joe  left  the  refreshments  to  the  care  of  one 
of  the  syces,  and  spite  of  Gwennie's  struggles  and  entreaties, 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  ambled  off  to  the  bungalow, 
and  put  her  back  in  her  cot.  Gwennie  cried  and  begged 
hard  to  stay  now  that  she  had  come ;  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
the  giant  was  inexorable,  merely  arguing, — 

"  If  I  didn't  love  ye,  ye  know,  my  sweet  darlint,  it  might 
be  different ;  but  out  here  at  this  time  0'  night,  a  cushla  ! 
with  that  there  faver  still  on  yer  too,  bedad — Lord  ha' 
mussy  on  us  !     Now,  go  to  sleep,  do,   like  a  dear  little 
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angel.  There,  there/'  he  added,  soothingly,  and  kissing 
the  sobbing  child ;  "  don't  be  angry  with  poor  old  Joe ;  he 
only  done  it  for  the  best.  Ninneah  won't  split,  will  ye, 
Ninneah? — that's  all  right;  good  night,  little  'un,  and 
God  bless  ye  !  "  Saying  which,  Joe  hurried  back  to  the 
race-course. 

When  he  regained  the  scene  the  horses  had  just  started, 
and  what  followed  may  be  best  described  as  a  scramble 
rather  than  a  race,  for  the  moon  persistently  hid  her  half- 
face  from  start  to  finish,  as  if  shocked  at  such  tempting 
of  Providence.  There  was  so  little  light,  indeed,  that  the 
steeple- chasers  could  scarce  see  where  to  take  off  at  the 
jumps,  and  it  was  a  miracle  that  every  one  wasn't  either 
killed  or  seriously  maimed. 

Directly  the  word  was  given  b}7  Moberley,  who  acted 
as  starter,  Tommy  hustled  Fly-by-night  to  the  front  as 
hard  as  the  old  horse  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground, 
determined  to  take  the  lead,  and  keep  it,  if  possible. 
So  alarming  was  the  pace  at  which  he  started,  that  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  the  others  to  say  they  were  literally  afraid 
to  attempt  the  same  breakneck  tactics,  or  to  keep  anywhere 
near  him. 

At  each  jump  the  officers  stationed  to  mark  it  shouted, 
"  Look  out !  it's  the  wall,  it's  the  big  ditch,  or  it's  the 
double  !  "  as  the  case  might  be ;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
the  riders  could  discern  an  obstacle  till  quite  close  to  it, 
and  the  indistinct  white  figures  of  the  guides  were  most 
deceptive  in  that  treacherous  light,  and  looked  sometimes 
further  off  or  nearer  than  they  were,  according  as  the  moon 
glimmered  and  darkened,  so  that  the  horsemen  were  guided 
rather  by  sound  than  by  sight. 

Tommy  knew  the  course  by  heart,  and  often  went  over 
it  .by  himself  in  the  mornings  to  get  up  an  appetite  for 
chota  hazree;  but  the  others  were  not  so  well  acquainted 
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with  the  geography  of  the  leaps  as  to  be  able  to  tell  in  the 
dark  what  they  were  coming  to. 

Hector  rode  Agra  very  coolly,  keeping  hirn  well  in  hand 
several  lengths  behind  the  impetuous  Tommy,  and  Heffer- 
nan  tried  to  do  the  same  on  Melbourne  \  but  the  Waler  was 
a  bit  of  a  puller,  and  after  the  second  jump,  not  relishing 
such  "  black  and  midnight "  work  as  this,  became  uncon- 
controllable  from  fright  or  excitement,  and  got  clean  away 
with  his  rider.  Heffernan  then  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  keep  the  horse's  head  straight,  say  his  prayers, 
and  trust  to  luck,  wondering  how  he  could  have  been  such 
an  egregious  fool  as  to  risk  his  neck  with  a  lot  of  lunatics. 

Jack  Overton  was  mounted  on  a  temperate  old  pigsticker, 
and  contrary  to  his  usual  hard  riding  propensity,  emulated 
the  example  of  the  tortoise  by  plodding  on  quietly  in  rear 
of  all,  and  his  only  chance  of  winning,  it  seemed,  de- 
pended on  every  one  else  falling.  The  first  to  do  so  was 
Atherley,  the  cavalryman,  who  came  to  ignominious  grief 
at  the  second  jump,  fortunately  unhurt,  but  out  of  the 
race  for  good,  since  his  horse  wisely  galloped  back  to  the 
stable,  thinking  no  doubt  that  his  master  had  taken  leave 
of  his  senses. 

Just  as  Tommy  on  Fly-by-night  was  nearing  one  of  the 
most  formidable  leaps,  he  heard  Melbourne  thundering  up 
close  behind  him,  and  guessing  it  to  be  a  case  of  runaway, 
turned  to  see  who  it  was.  The  next  moment  there  were 
confused  shouts  of  "  Look  out,  I  say  !  it's  the  drop  !  "  Ci  Con- 
found it !  take  care  where  you're  coming  to  !  "  followed  by 
a  smothered  curse  and  a  crash,  the  two  horses  "  colliding  " 
violently  as  they  took  the  jump  together. 

Fly-by-night  staggered,  and  just  managed  to  recover 
himself,  while  Tommy  was  catapulted  on  to  the  animal's 
neck,  round  which  he  slid  and  clung  to  underneath  like  a 
monkey.     Melbourne  came  down  a  crasher,  but  rose  again 

vol.  in.  c 
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immediately,  having  thrown  HefFernan,  however,  whose 
left  foot  got  jammed  in  the  stirrup-iron,  partly  owing  to 
the  slippery  dress  boots  he  was  wearing.  His  position 
then  was  a  critical  one,  for  before  he  could  extricate  him- 
self, the  horse  started  off  at  right  angles  to  the  course,  and 
dragged  him  by  the  leg  over  the  hard  ground.  Hector,  in 
rear,  immediately  saw  the  danger,  and  thought  no  more  of 
the  race. 

"  By  G — d,  he'll  be  killed  !  "  cried  he,  galloping  madly 
after  the  Waler,  which  he  quickly  headed,  and  seizing  the 
rein,  fortunately  managed  to  stop  him  before  he  had  gone 
far.  Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  from  the  Arab  and 
disengaged  his  friend,  who  groaned  slightly  and  then 
staggered  to  his  feet. 

"  By  all  that's  holy !  I'll  never  ride  that  infernal  beast 
again,"  exclaimed  HerTernan,  faintly,  and  wiping  the  blood 
which  was  streaming  from  his  forehead.  "  This  is  the 
second  time  he's  nearly  killed  me." 

"  I  say,  dear  old  man,  I  hope  you're  not  hurt  ?  "  inquired 
Hector,  anxiously. 

"  Don't  know  yet,  I'm  sure.  But  I  should  have  been 
past  all  hurts  very  soon  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  Hee.  I 
feel  deuced  queer.     Is  there  any  liquor  on  the  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Corcoran  brought  some,  I  believe ;  and  here  he 
comes." 

Joe  now  appeared  running  towards  them,  having  followed 
up  the  horses  as  if  anticipating  some  accident,  with  a  bottle 
of  brandy  in  one  hand,  a  couple  of  iC  sodas  "  in  the  other, 
and  a  tumbler  in  his  pocket. 

"  Begorra  !  is  he  kilt  ? "  he  asked,  breathlessly,  as  he 
reached  the  spot  around  which  some  of  the  others  had  now 
gathered.  HerTernan  meantime  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
again,  and  appeared  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint  away. 

"  Quick,  Corcoran,  quick  !  "  cried  Hector,  snatching  the 
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things  from  him,  and  mixing1  a  "  stiff''''  peg  with  trembling 
action.  "  There,  take  a  pull  at  that,  Albert,  and  you'll  be 
better,-"  he  added,  pressing  the  tumbler  to  Heffernan's  lips, 
who  drank  convulsively  with  his  teeth  clinking  against  the 
glass. 

The  potent  draught,  however,  soon  revived  him,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  rose  again  to  his  feet,  when  Hector  tied 
a  handkerchief  round  his  forehead,  which  was  considerably 
bruised  and  cut. 

"Do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  ride  home  now,  old 
man  ?  "  he  inquired,  as  he  adjusted  the  bandage  ;  "  or  shall 
we  send  for  a  dhoolie  ?  u 

"  No,  no  ;  I'm  all  right  again,  thanks. " 

"Well,  take  Agra;  he's  as  cool  as  a  cucumber;  and 
I'll  ride  Melbourne  back.  The  brute's  rather  excited 
still." 

This  exchange  was  accordingly  made,  and  Heffernan 
started  quietly  for  his  bungalow  on  the  smooth -tempered 
Arab,  with  Joe  walking  by  his  side. 

Meanwhile  Moberley  and  the  ladies  had  approached, 
and  in  answer  to  inquiries,  Hector,  who  advanced  to  meet 
them,  explained, — 

"  No  harm  done,  I  hope.  Poor  Heffernan's  had  a  nasty 
cropper,  though ;  but  he's  not  much  hurt,  I  think." 

"  Won't  he  come  to  our  house — ?  "  suggested  Moberley. 

"  I  think  he'd  prefer  to  get  to  bed,  and  he's  gone  off 
home  already." 

"  Thank  God  it  wasn't  you,  darling,"  whispered  Georgie, 
pressing  Hector's  hand  as  they  moved  away;  to  which 
show  of  affection  her  lover  responded  gratefully. 

The  remainder  of  the  race  is  soon  told.  Tommy  Hawson 
kept  up  his  reputation  for  having  more  lives  -than  a  cat, 
and  the  clinging  powers  of  a  monkey ;  but  no  one  knew 
how  on  earth  he  got  over  the  next  jump  after  the  collision, 

c  2 
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for  as  he  approached  it  he  was  seen  still  hanging  on  under- 
neath Fly-by-night's  neck,  and  subsequently  trying  to 
clamber  back  into  the  saddle;  though  whether  he  ever  got 
there  or  not  was  never  quite  clear.  At  any  rate  he  managed 
to  win  somehow,  Jack  Overton  being  a  very  bad  second, 
and  the  rest,  of  course,  nowhere. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

IN   THE    SMALL    HOURS. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night.'' 


Byron. 


After  parting  with  Georgie  and  the  Moberleys  Hector 
mounted  Melbourne  and  cantered  after  his  friend,  whom 
he  soon  overtook,  and  accompanied  to  his  bungalow,  fol- 
lowed by  the  faithful  Joe,  still  in  a  state  of  anxiety  about 
the  "  Captin."  Meantime  the  other  officers  and  guests 
returned  to  mess  for  supper,  to  wind  up  with  broiled  bones, 
devils,  anchovy  toast,  and  a  few  songs. 

Hector  wanted  to  remain  with  Heffernan ;  but  the  latter 
persuaded  him,  after  a  while,  to  rejoin  the  festive  scene, 
especially  as,  between  them,  they  had  two  or  three  guests 
to  be  looked  after,  and  the  wounded  man  averred  that  he 
was  nearly  all  right  again  now. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  Heffernan  had  two 
mussucks  1  of  water  poured  over  him,  which  revived  him 
considerably ;  but  in  ease  he  became  worse  during  the 
night,  and  needed  attendance,  Hector  suggested  that  Joe 
should  sit  up  and  be  at  hand,  which  the  latter  gladly 
volunteered  to  do,  and  Heffernan  agreed  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  as  well,  for  his  cuts  and  bruises  were  still  ac- 
companied by  a  good  deal  of  nausea  and  giddiness. 

1  Prepared  goatskins,  used  by  bheesties. 
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"When  Hector  regained  the  mess  he  found  a  very  jovial 
party  round  the  supper-table,  and  entered  the  room  just  in 
time  to  join  in  the  concluding"  chorus  of  an  old  Scotch 
song,  set  to  a  rollicking  air,  and  running  somehow — 

"  With  a  ricky  ticky  doo  dar,  doo  dar,  doo  dar, 
Ricky  ticky  doo  dum  dar, 
And  I  wish  he  may  be  caught  in  that  vera  same  creel, 
With  a  ricky  ticky  doo  dum  dar !  " 

which  was  received  with  tumultuous  cheers,  and  clatter 
enough  to  rouse  the  ghost  of  old  Richard  Cameron 
himself. 

"How's  the  Rajah  now,  Hector?"  inquired  two  or 
three,  as  our  hero  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

"  Oh,  a  good  bit  better ;  Fve  put  him  to  bed,  and 
posted  the  giant  sentry  over  him  for  the  night." 

"  That's  all  serene,  then." 

Any  anxiety  on  score  of  the  accident  having  thus  sub- 
sided, more  songs  were  called  for ;  and  presently  a  lugu- 
brious-looking officer  of  the  Native  Infantry,  who  had  just 
returned  from  leave  to  England  with  a  very  queer  wife, 
picked  up  during  his  furlough,  sang  the  following  ditty 
with  much  feeling  : — 

"  There  was  once  an  ambitious  young  man  from  the  East, 
An  exceedingly  greedy  young  beast, 
Who  wanted  to  marry  and  feather  his  ne-est 

"With  ten  thousand  a  year  at  the  least ; 
And  although  he  was  only  a  penniless  wretch, 
He  gave  himself  out  as  a  very  fine  catch. 

Chorus — With  a  looral  tee  rumti  tee  rooral  tee  fum. 

"  There  was  also  a  scheming  young  girl  from  the  South, 
Who  was  ten  times  as  ugly  as  sin, 
With  a  twist  in  her  nose,  and  a  post-office  mouth, 
But  lit'rally  rolling  in  tin  ; 
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At  least,  so  she  led  all  the  world  to  suppose. 
Though  the  only  attraction  she  had  was  her  nose. 

Chorus — "With  a  looral  tee,  &c. 

"  'Twas  the  season,  and  crowds  of  very  fine  swells 

Were  parading  the  Scarborough  Spa, 
When  this  couple  first  met,  'mid  the  beaux  and  tli3  belles, 

And  view'd  each  other  afar  ; 
But  the  butterfly  gossips  soon  made  them  aware 
That  one  was  an  heiress,  the  other  an  heir  ! 

Chorus — With  a  looral  tee,  &c. 

"  So  before  very  long  they  were  spooning  away, 
And  protesting  a  tissue  of  lies, 
Both  thinking  to  make  their  little  game  pay, 

Though  the  sequel  will  hardly  surprise  ; 
They  were  married,  and  started  at  once  on  a  tour, 
Each  blessing  the  match  they  were  soon  to  deploore  ! 

Chorus — With  a  looral  tee,  &c. 

"  Now  during  the  time  that  they  travell'd  about 
There  were  one  or  two  little  expenses  ; 
The  heiress  then  very  soon  found  the  heir  out — 

He  her,  which  brought  both  to  their  senses. 
They  raved,  and  they  swore  that  they'd  have  a  divorce ; 
But  as  neither  could  pay,  they  couldn't,  of  course. 

Chorus — With  a  looral  tee,  &c. 

"  This  clever  young  couple  have  now  settled  down, 
And  are  both  to  their  fates  resign 'd ; 
They  keep  a  small  inn  in  a  second-rate  town, 

With  bowls  and  skittles  behind ; 
And  they've  raised  a  new  sign-board,  on  which  has  been  smear 'd 
Two  donkeys  in  harness,  both  very  long-ear'd  ! 

Chorus — With  a  looral  tee,  &c. 

Moeal  (to  fortune-hunters). 

"  Look  ere  you  leap,  while  single  and  free ; 
Believe  nothing  you  hear,  only  half  what  you  see  ! 
With  a  looral  tee,  &c." 
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After  the  usual  applause  Tommy  Rawson,  in  reference 
to  the  song,  explained  seriously  to  those  near  him  that  the 
warbler's  matrimonial  venture  had  been  a  gross  fraud  on 
both  sides;  hence  the  touching  revelation,  which  was  all 
he  ever  sung  now  or  ever  would  sing  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
the  last  verse  being  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  identity. 
Whereupon  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "encore  !" — but  to  this 
the  mournful  songster  did  not  respond. 

Tiny  Gore,  as  mentioned,  was  on  regimental  duty  that 
night ;  and  when  this  happened  to  be  the  case  on  con- 
vivial occasions  like  the  present,  he  was  the  more  amusing 
from  a  sort  of  forced  sobriety  which  he  maintained  j  his 
zeal  as  a  soldier,  besides,  increasing  with  every  glass  of 
champagne  he  drank.  At  this  moment  he  was  demolish- 
ing a  savoury  jelly  in  the  shape  of  a  sphinx  (ecce  signum  ! 
the  regimental  badge  for  "Egypt "),  with  as  grave  an  air 
as  if  it  were  strictly  a  matter  of  duty.  And  perhaps  it 
was ;  perhaps  he  so  far  remembered  Greek  lore  as  to 
reverse  matters  by  putting  a  riddle  to  the  sphinx,  who, 
solving  it  not,  was  bound  to  be  devoured,  thus  turning 
the  tables  as  CEdipus  did  on  the  fabulous  monster  of 
Thebes,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  way. 

"  Take  my  oath  I  never  saw  such  a  funny  boy,"  chaffed 
Tommy  across  the  table ;  "  the  more  screwed  he  gets,  the 
soberer  he  is,  I  do  believe.     Tiny,  here's  your  health  ! " 

"All  right,  Tommy,  thanks,"  replied  the  youth,  demurely, 
but  without  making  further  sign. 

"Well,"  continued  Rawson,  winking  to  the  others,  "why 
don't  you  fill  your  glass  ?" 

"  Not  I"  said  Tiny,  shaking  his  head  with  a  knowing 
air;  "I'm  like  that  old  horse  they  talk  about,  Tommy; 
any  one  of  you  may  take  me  to  the  water,  but  the  whole  lot 
of  you  can't  make  me  drunk  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   well  said,  young  3xm"  laughed  Rawson, 
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munching  his  anchovy  toast ;  "  and  bad  luck  to  any  one 
who  tried,  especially  when  you're  on  duty,  eh  ?  But  I  say, 
Tiny,  did  you  catch  that  sentry,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  What  sentry  ?  "  asked  Gore,  looking  up  again  from  the 
mangled  sphinx. 

"  Oh,  don't  pretend  you  don't  know.  Wolferstan  "  (the 
captain  on  duty)  "  says  he  saw  you  take  off  your  boots  and 
sneak  round  the  corner  of  the  barracks,  to  nobble  the 
magazine  sentry  asleep/'' 

"  So  I  did/'  replied  Tiny,  with  perfect  gravity,  and 
humouring  the  joke ;  "  he's  in  the  guard-room  now — 
says  he  always  sleeps  on  his  post,  but  I'm  the  first  officer 
who  ever  caught  him." 

At  which  retort  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Slackness  on  parade  or  duty  was  a  thing  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  the  126th  for  a  moment,  and  there  were  few 
smarter  boys  than  Ensign  Gore  in  the  service  ;  but  when  he 
visited  the  guards  that  night,  he  exhibited  a  little  impatience 
which  would  have  rather  scandalized  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
though  it  might  have  amused  any  one  else. 

"  Who  comes  there  ?  "  cried  the  sentry  of  the  hospital 
guard,  as  Tiny  approached. 

"  Rounds  !  "  replied  Tiny,  in  a  stentorian  tone. 

"  What  rounds  ?  " 

"  Visiting  rounds  !  " 

"  Stand  visiting  rounds;  guard  tun-nout / " 

Now  the  guard  was  considerably  longer  than  usual  in 
turning  out ;  so  Tiny,  ignoring  the  formal  fact  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy  until  allowed  to  advance  by  the 
non-commissioned  officer  in  command,  shouted,  in  a  peevish 
voice,  "Look  sharp,  you  fellows;  confound  it,  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  here  all  night ! "  which  so  flurried  the 
corporal  in  charge  that  he  retaliated  bv  "  wigHnno: "  one  of 
the  dilatory  men. 
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"Now  then,  Private  Robinson,"  said  he,  "just  make 
haste  there,  will  yer,  if  yer  don't  want  me  to  bring*  yer  up 
in  front  o'  the  orf-ficer  !  " 

Thereby  ignoring"  another  formal  fact,  that  Tiny  was  not 
supposed  to  be  the  "  orf-ficer "  until  he,  the  corporal,  had 
himself  ascertained  such  to  be  the  case.  At  last  the  guard 
fell  in. 

11  Who  comes  there  ?  "  then  cried  the  corporal,  in  a  fierce 
military  tone,  to  make  up  for  the  delay,  and  of  course 
knowing  well  enough  who  it  was. 

"Rounds  !  "  growled  Tiny,  churlishly. 

"  What  rounds  ?  "  inquired  the  corporal,  keeping  up  the 
farce. 

"Visiting  rounds!"  shouted  Tiny,  snapping  his  nose 
off. 

"  Advance  visiting  rounds,  and  all's  well." 

But  all  was  anything  but  well,  as  the  corporal  found 
when  the  rounds  did  advance,  for  Tiny  then  delivered  a 
very  fierce  harangue  upon  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  &c,  and 
threatened  a  terrible  paragraph  in  his  regimental  report, 
quite  forgetting  that  he  had  stultified  himself  by  a  flagrant 
breach  of  discipline  in  the  first  instance.  But  slight  in- 
formalities of  this  kind  will  sometimes  occur  in  the  best- 
regulated  corps. 

It  was  past  the  small  hours,  broad  daylight  in  fact, 
before  the  supper-party  broke  up  in  the  Cameronian  mess, 
when  Hector,  adjourned  to  Heffernan's  bungalow  to  see 
how  he  was.  As  he  drew  towards  the  bedroom,  and  softly 
moved  aside  the  "  purdah  "  (a  heavy  cloth  blind  hanging 
in  the  doorway),  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  Joe  fast 
asleep  in  a  chair,  and  Albert  Heffernan  wide  awake,  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow,  and  scowling  at  the  big  soldier  with 
an  ugly  frown  on  his  face.  Heffernan  had  evidently  not 
heard  Hector's    approach,  and  continued  to  look    at    Joe 
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Corcoran  with  that  peculiar,  stern  expression  until  young 
Grayle  entered  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter,  Albert?"  inquired  the  latter. 
"  Haven't  you  slept  well  ?  " 

"  No,  confound  it  all,"  replied  Heffernan,  gruffly,  though 
his  features  relaxed  in  a  moment.  "  How  could  I  with 
that  great  beggar  snoring  there  like  a  grampus  ?  " 

"  Here  you,  Corcoran,  wake  up ! "  exclaimed  Hector, 
shaking  the  giant  by  the  arm. 

"Eh,  what?"  cried  Joe,  springing  to  attention,  and 
saluting  the  punkah  vaguely.  "  Bedad,  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 
I'd  just  dropped  off." 

"  I  should  just  think  you  had,"  observed  Hector,  smiling. 
"  You're  a  pretty  sort  of  nurse,  I  must  say." 

Poor  old  Joe  !  Could  he  only  have  foreseen  the  result  of 
that  unlucky  nap,  dead  tired  as  he  was,  he  would  have 
taken  a  little  extra  pains  to  keep  awake. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


OXE    MORE    AXGEL. 


"  Wert  thou  of  the  golden-winged  host, 
Who,  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 
To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  did  post, 
And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed  ? 

But  oh !  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 
To  bless  us  with  thy  heaven-loved  innocence, — 
****** 

To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  ? 

But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou  art." 

Milton. 

After  Hector  returned  to  the  mess  for  supper  Joe  Corcoran 
had  remained  watchful  at  his  post  for  a  long  time,  during1 
which  Heffernan  dozed  off  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  But  the 
sweltering  heat,  combined  with  the  drowsy  influence  of  the 
slowly  swinging  punkah,  gained  the  mastery  at  last,  and 
Joe's  blinking  eyes  gradually  closed.  He  had  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  his  big  frame  was  quite  exhausted,  so 
presently  the  jaw  fell,  and  the  long  limbs  relaxed  in 
profound  slumber. 

An  oil  wick  in  a  little  earthenware  saucer,  doing  duty 
for  a  night-light,  threw  a  faint  yellow  flicker  over  the  scan- 
tily furnished  room,  and  gradually  paled  before  the  grey 
dawn,  which  stole  in  through  the  window-"  chick.''''  The 
mosquitoes  hummed  around  in  the  hot  stifling  air,   the 
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punkah-coolie  in  the  verandah  slowly  collapsed,  and  the 
punkah  stopped,  producing  that  sudden  itching*  sensation 
which  at  once  awakens  the  sleeper. 

It  had  no  such  effect  on  Joe,  however,  nor  was  he  dis- 
turbed by  Heffernan,  who  suddenly  rose  up  in  bed  and  called 
out  " Kainsho  punkah"  in  a  petulant  voice  to  the  coolie. 
Joe  was  too  fatigued  to  wake  easily ;  he  merely  responded 
with  a  roaring  snort  like  an  angry  wild  boar,  and  knocked 
a  hungry  mosquito  off  his  nose ;  the  snort  being  succeeded 
by  a  variety  of  intonations,  which,  by  degrees,  subsided 
into  a  suppressed  snuffle. 

At  first  Heffernan  looked  at  him  with  an  amused  smile ; 
but  as  the  stertorous  snoring  gave  place  to  dreamy  mutter- 
ings,  the  expression  on  the  "  Captin's  "  face  underwent  a 
marked  change. 

Joe  Corcoran  spoke  very  distinctly  in  his  sleep,  and 
rambled  on  about  little  Gwennie,  repeating  the  mild  scold- 
ing he  had  given  her  for  her  imprudent  conduct  that  night. 
Then  his  somnolent  brain  seemed  to  wander  from  the  pre- 
sent to  the  past,  when  distant  memories,  rendered  more 
vivid  in  his  dreams,  unloosed  his  tongue,  and  made  him 
talk  of  people  and  things  connected  with  his  boyhood. 
He  mixed  up  names  in  a  confused  jumble,  and  there 
was  little  sense  or  sequence  in  his  murmurings.  Never- 
theless the  context  seemed  to  have  roused  Heffernan''s 
anxious  attention,  for  he  listened  to  the  incoherent  ram- 
blings  for  some  minutes  very  intently.  Long  after  they 
had  died  away  he  remained  with  his  searching  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sleeper's  face,  while  dark  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  his  mind,  until  these  were  interrupted  by  Hector 
entering  the  room. 

As  Joe's  services  were  no  more  required,  Heffernan 
thanked  him  in  a  kind  tone  for  sitting  up,  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  post,  when  the  weary  soldier  returned  to  the 
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mess  quarters,  hoping1  to  snatch  a  little  more  sleep  before 
the  day's  work  began. 

Heffernan  complained  of  feeling  very  much  shaken  still, 
with  a  bad  headache ;  but  after  a  good  "  snooze  "  and  a 
"  goosul "  (commonly  so  called,  and  indicating  a  bath) ,  he 
thought  he  should  be  all  right.  Meanwhile  he  suffered 
from  a  raging  thirst,  so  Hector  mixed  him  a  tumbler  full 
of  iced  lime-juice  and  soda-water,  and  then  went  off  to 
seek  his  own  pillow. 

One  sultry  day  after  another  passed  at  Fyzabad,  each 
seeming  hotter  than  the  last,  and  still  the  rains  kept  off. 
Those  vapoury  heralds  on  the  memorable  steeple-chase 
night  turned  out  to  be  a  delusion,  and  had  only  conspired, 
apparently,  to  bring  some  of  the  dare-devil  riders  to  grief. 
The  long-sustained  heat  naturally  produced  a  good  deal  of 
fever  and  sickness  in  the  station,  but  happily  as  yet  no  case 
of  cholera  had  appeared,  although  there  was  some  appre- 
hension of  that  dreaded  scourge  breaking  out  among  the 
European  troops,  owing  to  the  trying  season,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  already  visited  Oude  and  the  native  city. 

After  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  parade  now  and  then — for  it 
could  be  little  else  with  the  thermometer  at  a  hundred  and 
anything,  and  every  man  panting  his  heart  out  under  his 
accoutrements — the  officers  assembled  in  the  mess  verandah 
for  chota  hazree,  when  there  was  an  equally  feeble  attempt 
to  be  jolly  together  for  a  while  before  dozing  away  the 
overpowering  mid-day  hours.  But  with  the  atmospheric 
oppression  it  was  a  hard  struggle  indeed  to  keep  up  the 
spirits,  very  few  being  equal  even  to  the  effort,  and  there 
was  a  want  of  life  and  "  go "  about  everybody.  The 
reaction  after  the  "  kick-up  "  on  that  particular  guest-night 
seemed  to  have  produced  an  universal  "  down-in-the-moutii- 
ness,"  and  it  was  quite  an  exertion  even  to  find  anything 
new  to  chaff  about.     The  subject  of  Hector's  .engagement 
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had  been  done  to  death,  so  it  was  stale  now  ;  besides  which 
he  took  the  banter  so  good-humouredly  that  it  soon  lost 
its  zest. 

Even  Tommy  Rawson,  "  that  jocative  gent"  as  the 
station  "  moonshee  "  called  him,  was  in  a  dejected  condi- 
tion, and  went  about  with  the  plaintive  refrain,  "  Awfully 
ill,,  awfully  ill ;  take  my  oath  I  never  felt  so  ill  in  all  my 
life/'  baring  his  curly  head  with  a  "  phe — e — ew  "  as  he 
sank  exhaustedly  into  a  chair ;  then  came  the  inevitable 
order,  delivered  in  a  struggling  voice,  "  Koi  hai !  brandy 
slierarb  helattee  panee  lao,julde!"  followed  by,  "  'Pon  my 
soul,  I  believe  I'm  going  to  die,  you  fellers — take  my  oath 
I  do." 

To  enliven  the  Cameronians  one  morning,  the  lugubrious 
X.I.  officer  (with  the  queer  wife)  turned  into  the  mess 
compound,  and  approached  the  group  at  chota  hazree. 

"  Jumps,"  as  he  was  called,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
enough  to  give  any  one  nervous  starts  to  look  at,  was  a 
frightfully  cadaverous  little  man,  with  a  very  unhappy 
countenance,  very  thin,  but  very  upright  in  his  carriage. 

"  More  straitened  by  circumstances  than  drill,  no  doubt/' 
as  Hector  observed  aside  to  Tiny ;  and  true  enough  he  was 
always  figuring  in  "courts  of  request,"  into  which  that 
fraudulent  heiress,  his  better  half,  continually  plunged 
him. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  was  enjoying  an  inward  chuckle 
with  an  outward  whimper;  a  small  joke,  as  he  explained, 
at  the  expense  of  the  last  joined  griffin  in  the  38th  N.I. 

It  appeared  they  also  had  just  pulled  themselves  together 
for  a  parade  that  morning,  and  the  griffin,  a  mild,  inoffen- 
sive youth,  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  crusty 
old  Colonel  (who,  from  gout,  prickly  heat,  and  mosquitoes, 
had  never  slept  a  wink  all  night),  approached  with — 

a  Good  morning,  Colonel ;  fine  morning,  sir — " 
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"  Fine  morning,  sir !  what  the  devil  d'you  mean  ? " 
roared  the  old  officer,  glaring  at  him ;  "  d — n  it,  sir  !  it's 
ahoays  a  fine  morning  in  India — go  along  with  you  and  fall 
in." 

Jumps  related  this  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  accepted  a 
chair  and  a  cup  of  tea,  as  invited,  with  a  sigh.  While  sip- 
ping the  latter  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  or  as  if  he  were 
sucking  in  some  deadly  poison  against  his  will,  he  pointed 
overhead,  and  observed,  sepulchrally, — 

"  I  say,  you  fellows,  do  you  see  that  ?  do  you  see  that 
little  solitary  cloud  up  there?" 

"Yes;  what  of  it?" 

"Not  much — it's  only  the  cholera  cloud,"  replied  the 
doleful  one;  adding,  with  the  first  semblance  of  a  smile  he 
had  yet  shown,  "that's  a  sure  sign — we  shall  have 
cholera  here  directly,  and  pretty  badly  too,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken." 

"  How  comforting  !  "  remarked  Tiny  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't 
wonder ;  an  old  Colonel  Death  is  coming  to  command  this 
place,  you  know,  and  they  say  he  invariably  goes  about  arm- 
in-arm  with  cholera  morbus." 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  said  Jumps,  dryly.     . 

"Take  my  oath  it's  no  laughing  matter,"  exclaimed 
Tommy.  "  I've  always  noticed  it  breaks  out  under  these 
funereal  names ;  first  of  all  we  got  it  when  I  was  with  my 
old  regiment  at  Bellary,  under  General  Coffin;  then 
somewhere  else  under  Graves ;  then  under  Tombs ;  and  now 
— well,  those  were  preparatory  hints,  I  suppose — this  must 
be  the  finisher." 

With  which  grim  joke  Tommy  became  so  overcome  as  to 
gasp  for  yet  another  peg. 

He  might  well  say  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  although 
with  his  next  breath  he  jested  on  the  subject.  There  is 
nothing  more  appalling  than  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera 
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to  the  British  soldier,  who  will  face,  undaunted,  danger  and 
death  in  other  forms,  where  the  stoutest  heart  quails  before 
the  presence  of  this  remorseless,  unseen  enemy. 

He  steals  into  the  barracks  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
an  ominous  silence  greets  his  horrible  presence.  The  death 
of  his  first  victim  is  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  gradually 
the  truth  leaks  out,  as  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip  with  bated 
breath,  and  is  confirmed  by  another  case,  and  then  another 
in  rapid  succession,  when  all  realize  that  the  dreaded  foe  is 
in  their  midst  at  last. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Cameronians  at  Fyzabad.  The 
dismal  prophecy  was  fulfilled  that  very  night,  a  case 
occurring  in  the  married  quarters,  quickly  followed  by 
two  others  in  hospital.  Fever  and  dysentery  had  taken  off 
several  of  the  regiment  lately,  but  these  had  been  carried  to 
their  last  resting-place  with  all  military  honours — "The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  "  Culloden  Moor,"  or  "  The  Portu- 
guese Hymn,"  being  played  by  the  pipers  as  the  funeral 
party  marched  to  the  cemetery.  But  after  the  first  fatal 
cholera  cases,  these  repeated  funeral  marches  were  considered 
depressing  to  the  rest  of  the  regiment ;  so  the  pipers  were 
ordered  not  to  play,  and  the  gun-carriage,  with  its  ghastly 
burden,  rolled  silently  away  from  the  barracks  at  dusk, 
followed  by  an  officer  and  a  few  comrades  of  the  deceased's 
company  ;  the  only  indication  of  the  melancholy  ceremony, 
though  significant  enough,  being  the  three  distant  volleys 
of  blank  cartridge  fired  over  the  grave. 

A  heavy  gloom  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole 
station,  and  as  cholera  hovered  about  for  some  days,  while 
other  forms  of  sickness  increased,  the  Cameronians  began  to 
dread  a  repetition  of  that  fearful  mortality  which  deci- 
mated their  ranks  at  Chusan  in  1840.  Happily,  however, 
such  apprehension  was  soon  dispelled,  for  Fyzabad  was  not 
really  an  unhealthy  place,  and  this  dance  of  death  was  but 
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a  temporary  caper,  which  died  out  soon  after  the  rains  set 
in  and  cooled  the  atmosphere. 

During*  this  trying  time — in  fact,  ever  since  the  night  of 
the  steeple-chase — the  house  of  the  Moberleys  had  been  the 
scene  of  anxious  grief. 

In  a  room  darkened  by  every  ingenious  appliance  for 
keeping  out  the  heat  and  glare,  lay  the  wasted  form  of  poor 
little  Gwennie,  who  had  paid  the  penalty  of  her  indiscretion 
on  that  eventful  evening,  by  bringing  on  a  fresh  attack 
of  fever,  which  had  gradually  developed  into  a  malignant 
type. 

Mrs.  Moberley  and  her  husband  were  unceasing  in  their 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  little  sick  girl,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  and  restore  her 
waning  strength.  The  distracted  mother,  who  watched 
day  and  night  beside  her  darling,  fancied  she  saw  that  frail 
floweret  fading  gradually  before  her  eyes;  and  as  the  dread 
suspicion  dawned  upon  her,  she  clung  to  the  child  with  a 
wild  despair  at  heart,  and  poured  out  her  prayers  to  God,  in 
His  mercy  to  avert  the  cruel  blow.  Every  thought  for 
the  future  and  the  new  life  which  had  opened  out  to  the 
young  mother  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  her  present 
sorrow;  this  weight  of  mental  agony  seemed  utterly  to 
have  crushed  her,  and  the  constant  vigils  and  anxiety 
during  the  last  few  days  had  made  such  sad  havoc  of  her 
own  health,  that  poor  Georgie  looked  white  and  fragile  as 
the  little  tired  one  over  whom  she  watched. 

Ninneah,  notwithstanding  Joe's  coaxing,  had  reported 
Gwennie's  escapade  to  Mrs.  Vickers  immediately  on  her 
return  from  the  race-course ;  and  Georgie,  finding  the  child 
still  awake,  had  given  her  a  sound  scolding  for  being  so 
naughty.  Ah,  how  she  now  regretted  every  cross  word 
she  had  spoken  to  the  little  truant,  who  seemed  to  be  so 
surely  gliding  from  her  hands  !  how  tenderly  she  nursed 
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and  petted  her,  and  wished  that  she  could  bear  instead  that 
angry  fever  which  childlike  folly  had  provoked  ! 

The  room  dedicated  to  Gwennie  was,  like  most  Indian 
bedrooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  opened  on  to  her 
mother's,  though  Georgie  scarcely  used  her  own  apartment 
since  the  little  girl's  illness,  for  she  would  never  leave  the 
side  of  her  cot,  and  only  took  snatches  of  sleep  on  a  chair- 
bed,  which  was  made  up  close  at  hand. 

Hector  Grayle  was  constantly  at  the  house,  and  though 
he  was  powerless  to  assuage  the  mother's  sorrow,  he  did  all 
he  could  to  comfort  and  console  her.  He  spoke  tenderly  of 
their  engagement  and  of  the  happy  time,  but  a  few  months 
distant,  when  they  would  be  all  gathered  together  in  his 
own  home ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  mind,  exclude  that  little 
stricken  one  from  the  joyous  circle,  but  looking  hopefully 
on  her  recovery,  as  youth  is  wont  to  do  where  hope  has 
all  but  vanished,  welcomed  the  thought  of  her  blithe  and 
merry  presence  at  Barrington  as  a  genial  mediator  'twixt 
his  future  wife  and  family.  As  I  have  shown,  the  latter 
were  dreadfully  prejudiced  against  Hector's  engagement, 
from  the  fact  of  Georgie  being  an  Anglo-Indian  widow ; 
and  since  he  wrote  from  Sandeepore  to  announce  the  im- 
portant step  taken,  he  had  received  folios  of  loving  warn- 
ings, intermingled  with  earnest  remonstrance.  But  what 
availed  they  now?  It  was  too  late  to  interfere,  and  the  only 
concession  Hector  would  make  was  in  the  promise  not  to 
marry  until  he  returned  home. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  her  illness,  Gwennie  scarce 
spoke — even  to  her  mother ;  and  while  the  fever  was  at  its 
height,  she  was  in  an  unconscious  state.  But  the  virulent 
malady  left  its  victim  suddenly,  as  it  had  seized  her,  when 
she  was  able  once  more  to  recognize  those  around  her.  It 
had  left  her,  true ;  but  oh,  how  changed  !  what  a  poor 
emaciated  little  wreck  of  her  former  self  !  a  mere  shadow 
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of  the  happy  child  whose  roguish  laugh  was  wont  to  ring 
through  the  house,  and  cheer  its  inmates  like  the  notes  of  a 
caroling  bird. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moberley  had  no  children  of  their  own, 
and  had  learned  to  love  this  little  one  with  all  the  sweet 
affection  of  which  such  kind  souls  were  capable.  Her 
dangerous  illness,  therefore,  cost  them  the  deepest  grief; 
but  though  their  large  hearts  throbbed  with  anguish  at  the 
sight  of  her  small  pinched  face  and  wasted  limbs,  they  did 
not  intrude  their  sorrow  on  the  afflicted  mother. 

The  doctor  had  pronounced  the  crisis  past,  and  this  had 
encouraged  Hector's  hopes ;  but  Georgie,  with  maternal 
instinct,  knew  that  her  child  was  still  in  imminent  danger. 
The  violent  fever  had  so  fearfully  reduced  her  little  frame, 
that  the  parent  had  too  good  cause  for  apprehension ;  and 
where  the  strongest  man  is  often  unable  to  battle  against 
such  utter  prostration,  what  chance,  thought  she,  had  this 
poor  feeble  infant  ? 

As  soon  as  Gwennie  recovered  consciousness,  her  mind 
seemed  to  wander  back  to  her  delinquency,  in  having  played 
the  truant  on  that  fatal  night;  and  the  first  words  she 
whispered  were  to  beg  forgiveness  of  her  mother,  who  was 
watching  by  her  cot,  alone,  as  usual. 

"  My  darling  pet,"  murmured  Georgie,  in  choked  accents, 
and  pressing  her  lips  to  the  poor  burning  brow,  "  I  was 
only  vexed  for  a  moment,  and  for  your  own  sake ;  we  must 
think  of  nothing  else  now  but  how  soon  we  can  make  you 
well  again." 

The  child  shook  her  head  and  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  get  better,  mamma  dear/' 
she  answered,  feebly.  "  I  feel  so  ill — so  tired  and  ill— Fm 
afraid  God  must  be  very  angry  with  me,  mamma." 

She  could  not  help  remembering  that  even  dear,  kind 
old  Joe  had  been  cross  with  her  on  that  occasion,  and  in  her 
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extreme  lassitude  fancied  she  must  have  done  something- 
very  wicked,  for  which  God  was  punishing  her. 

Georgie  tried  to  soothe  the  poor  wandering  little  mind, 
and  assured  her  that  He  would  hear  her  prayers  and  for- 
give her  for  every  fault,  when  she  said  anxiously, — 

"Mamma,  will  you  ask  Him,  please;  T  can't  alone."" 

Her  grief- stricken  mother  then  knelt  down  by  the  bed 
and  at  her  behest,  prayed  aloud  long  and  earnestly, 
and  besought  compassion  on'  that  tender  lamb,  the  child's 
parched  lips  moving  in  tremulous  whispers  as  she  repeated 
the  words.  Gwennie  then  seemed  more  composed  and 
happy;  and  afterwards,  when  Georgie  had  given  her 
some  cooling  draught  and  smoothed  out  her  feverish  pillow, 
she  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep  that  lasted  nearly  two 
hours. 

When  she  awoke  at  length,  it  was  evening,  and  the 
music  of  a  band  was  heard  playing  in  the  public  gardens 
afar  off.  As  the  distant  melody  stole  into  the  sick-room,  a 
sweet  smile  flickered  across  the  small  white  face  of  the  little 
sufferer,  and  Gwennie  opened  her  eyes  and  closed  them 
again,  in  tranquil  ecstasy  at  the  strains. 

Even  in  health  it  is  a  delicious  feeling  to  be  awakened 
gradually  from  sleep  by  soft  music  stealing  in  upon  the 
senses;  but  to  the  dying,  whose  emotional  impulse  is 
ethereal  rather  than  mortal,  the  earthly  harmony  floats 
through  the  air  in  the  sound  of  a  heavenlv  song",  and 
lifts  the  panting  soul  upward  to  the  realms  of  angels' 
minstrelsy. 

Gwennie  listened  as  in  a  trance  until  the  music  ceased, 
when  she  reopened  her  eyes  and  murmured  gently, — 

w  Mamma,  darling,  is  that  God's  band  I  hear  ?  Has  He 
sent  it  to  play  me  up  to  heaven?  Yes,  yes,  I  think  it  must 
be.  This  is  His  answer  to  our  prayer,  mamma ;  and — and 
I'm  going  soon,  very  soon  now." 
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She  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  moments,  and  Georgie, 
weeping  silently  in  suppressed  agony,  placed  a  cool  sponge 
to  the  little  hot  lips,  which  presently  moved  again  in  a 
fainter  murmur. 

"  I  want  to  say  good  night,  now,  but — I  cannot — I 
can't  remember  anything,  and  it  is  getting  so  dark. 
Where  is  Joe,  mamma  ?  Has  he  not  been  here  yet  ?  I 
must  see  dear  old  Joe  before — before  God  takes  me 
away." 

Yes,  little  Gwennie,  every  day  in  the  broiling  sun  has 
Joe  made  his  pilgrimage  to  learn  tidings  of  his  "little 
'un/5  and  often  three  and  four  times  in  the  day,  when  he 
could  snatch  a  half-hour  from  his  duties,  has  the  faithful 
soldier  wandered  to  where  his  "  sweet  darlint "  lay  sick 
unto  death.  She  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one,  and  Joe  had 
never  dared  even  ask  to  be  admitted,  although  a  painful 
apprehension,  increasing  every  hour,  made  him  yearn  to 
look  upon  her  little  face  once  more. 

At  that  very  moment  when  she  inquired  for  him  he  was 
leaning  against  the  stone  pillar  of  the  gateway  only  a  few 
yards  off,  hovering  near  the  spot  after  his  usual  visit,  and 
clinging,  as  it  were,  to  this  frail  link  'twixt  him  and 
another  world.  As  he  stood  thus  his  great  form  shook 
with  passionate  grief,  for  he  felt  too  sure  that  his  little 
friend  was  going  to  leave  him  for  ever,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  restrain  the  scorching  tears  which  rolled  down  his 
bronzed  cheeks  at  the  grievous  thought. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Joe,  my  darling  ?  "  asked  her 
mother,  in  reply  to  Gwennie's  gentle  mutterings.  "Shall 
I  send  for  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  please  do,  mamma.  I — I  want  to  speak  to 
him  so  much." 

They  had  not  far  to  send,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tall 
soldier  stood  beside  the  little  cot.     He  had  greeted  the 
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welcome  summons  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  hastened  to 
obey  with  quick,  though  noiseless  footsteps.  But  oh,  what 
crushing*  sorrow  succeeded  that  momentary  joy,  when  he 
looked  with  swimming  eyes  on  the  tiny  wreck  before  him  ! 
He  entered  the  room  on  tiptoe,  and  his  tread  was  marvel- 
ously  soft ;  but  the  child's  quick  ear  detected  his  presence 
in  a  moment,  although  he  moved  so  cautiously.  With  a 
mournful  little  smile — what  a  painful  contrast  to  the  merry 
laughing  glance  he  knew  so  well — she  held  out  her  poor 
thin  hand  to  him,  and  he  took  it  gently  in  his,  while  his 
strong  frame  was  convulsed  by  a  deep  sob,  which  all  his 
efforts  could  not  control. 

K  You  mustn't  cry,  Joe/'  she  whispered,  soothingly.  "  I 
have  longed  to  see  you  to  tell  you  this — to  tell  you  how 
happy  I  feel,  and — and — you're  not  angry  with  me  now, 
are  you,  dear  ?  Mamma  has  forgiven  me,  and  you  never 
said  a  cross  word  to  me  till — till  the  other  night,  did  you? 
when  I  know  I  deserved  it." 

Joe  shook  his  head ;  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  did.  But  never  mind,  I — I  wanted  to 
tell  you  something  else."  She  paused  for  a  minute,  as  if  to 
collect  her  thoughts  and  gather  strength  to  speak.  "  Do 
you  know,  Joe,  I'm  going  away — from  you  all,  but  I  want 
vou — never  to  forget  me — and  alwavs — to  be  the  same 
kind,  good  old  Joe — that  Gwennie  loves  so  much.  And — 
and  you'll  keep  the  chowkidar  still  for  my  sake,  won't  you, 
dear  ?     Now,  kiss  me — once  more." 

Poor  Joe,  with  aching  heart,  which  ached  the  more  from 
the  torturing  efforts  to  conceal  his  grief,  bent  down  over 
his  little  playfellow  and  kissed  her  for  the  last  time.  Then, 
after  another  pause,  she  continued,  her  murmurs  growing 
fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  away — far  away  now — to  that  other 
little  girl  you  told  me  of,  and  we  will  watch  over  you 
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together.  But  you  must  be  so  good,  Joe;  and  you  must 
always  think  of  us  both  up  in  heaven — and  come  to  us — 
by-and-by.  I  know  you  loved  her,  dear,  just  as  you  love 
me  ;  and  last  night — I  dreamt  I  saw  her,  and  to-night — 
to-night  I  am  going  to  where  she  is.  Hark  !  there  it  is 
again  V 

She  held  up  a  finger  to  hush  them  from  sobbing,  and 
her  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  ceiling  with  a  far,  far  away 
look,  for  at  that  moment  the  distant  music  of  the  band  was 
heard  again,  the  floating  harmony  rising  and  falling  on 
the  fitful  breeze. 

The  dying  child  listened  with  a  calm  seraphic  expression 
on  her  little  wan  face,  as  the  low  sweet  strains  were  wafted 
to  her  ears;  and  presently  her  lips  moved  again,  when 
Georgie  anxiously  leant  dowTn  to  catch  the  slightest 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  band,  mamma.  God's  angels,  so  bright, 
so  beautiful.  Oh,  kiss  me.  They  are  waiting — waiting  to 
take  me  now." 

Georgie  heard  no  more.  The  whispers  died  out  in  a 
weak,  trembling  sigh, — 

"  And  softly,  from  that  hush'd  and  darken'd  room, 
Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in." 

She  had  fled  !  Little  Gwennie  had  followed  the  earthly 
music  on  its  upward  flight ;  then  leaving  it,  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sounds,  to  be  welcomed  at  the 
gates  of  heaven  by  God's  holy  choir. 

Mourn  not  for  her,  sorrowing  mother,  'twere  better  thus 
— better  that  she  should  leave  this  tear-stained  world,  this 
perilous  land  of  woe,  while  she  deemed  it  yet  a  paradise, 
and  knew  nought  of  the  heavy  chains  which  weigh  the  full- 
grown  mortal  to  the  dust. 

Weep  not  for  her,  Joe  Corcoran,  weep  not  that  Jesus 
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has  taken  the  blithesome  infant  to  His  bosom,  where  she 
nestles  now  in  everlasting-  peace  and  joy.  She  is  safe  there 
—under  His  protecting  love  and  mercy  that  blessed  little 
one  is  now  blessed  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MISPLACED    CONFIDENCE. 

"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

St.  Matthew,  xii.  34. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching"  in  the  simple 
funeral  of  a  child,  where  God  has  spared  the  little  one 
just  long-  enough  to  win  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  surrounded  during  that  tiny  life-time. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  death  has  closed  those  bright 
laughing  eyes,  and  silenced  those  little  lips  for  ever ;  we 
fancy  we  see  the  merry  smile  or  hear  the  innocent  prattle 
even  now,  while  our  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears,  and  our 
lips  mute  with  anguish.  Yet  with  all  its  sadness,  to  the 
unbereaved  spectator  that  mouruful  ceremony,  on  its  di- 
minutive scale,  scarcely  rises  to  the  gloomy  dignity  of  a  real 
funeral,  although  to  those  composing  the  small  procession, 
God  knows,  it  is  real  and  sorrowful  enough. 

Such  an  one  left  the  Assistant- Commissioners  house  at 
sunset  on  the  day  following  Gwennie's  death,  and  slowly 
and  sadly  wound  its  way  to  the  station  cemetery.  Hector 
Grayle  and  Joe  Corcoran  with  tender  care  carried  the  little 
burden  between  them  to  its  earthy  couch,  and  though 
there  were  many  who  mourned  for  the  loss  of  that  bright 
winsome  child,  Ensign  Gore  and  Mr.  Moberley  alone  fol- 
lowed the  bearers  to  the  grave ;  the  stricken  mother  being 
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left  prostrate  with  grief  to  the  consoling  companionship  of 
her  hostess. 

A  short  time  ago  this  poor  child's  removal  from  the 
scene  would  have  caused  Albert  Heffernan  considerable 
uneasiness  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  since  it  was 
chiefly  for  her  little  one's  sake  that  Georgie  Vickers  had 
dreaded  the  secret  of  her  life  becoming  known  to  the  world. 
But  now  matters  were  changed ;  she  loved  and  was  engaged 
to  Hector  Grayle;  therefore  Heffernan  apprehended  no 
change  of  tactics  on  her  part  by  this  recent  sad  event,  and 
was  consequently  quite  happy  in  his  mind  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  A  new  anxiety,  however,  had  arisen  in 
another  direction,  and  since  his  accident  (from  which  he 
had  quite  recovered,  except  for  one  or  two  half-healed  scars 
on  his  face)  he  had  found  fresh  food  for  apprehension. 

That  steeple-chase  night  was  fraught  with  gloomy  results 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  events  arising  therefrom 
extinguished  all  Joe's  hopes  of  being  sent  to  the  depot,  at 
any  rate,  for  some  time  to  come,  though  he  was  in  happy 
ignorance  of  how  the  fates  were  conspiring  against  him. 

Heffernan,  as  captain  of  his  company,  had  fully  intended, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  use  his  influence  in  Joe's  interests, 
and  to  take  him  home  with  him  to  England,  both  at  the 
earnest  appeal  of  Mrs.  Corcoran  and  the  modest  request  of  Joe 
himself.  But  that  unfortunate  doze  by  the  "  Captin's  "  bed- 
side, when  the  giant  had  jabbered  away  in  his  sleep  about 
people  and  things  connected  with  the  past,  had  played  the 
very  mischief  with  his  prospects,  and  Heffernan  decided  that 
it  would  be  unadvisable  for  Joe  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  just  at  present.  This  distrust,  however,  although 
rather  strong  on  the  first  impulse,  had  worn  away  after  a 
little  while,  especially  as  he  reflected  that  what  he  had 
overheard  was  uttered  only  in  sleep,  and  no  hint  on  the  same 
subject  had  ever  passed   Joe's  lips  when  awake.     So,  as 
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weeks  slipped  by,  and  the  time  for  leaving  the  country 
drew  near,  Heffernan  relented  a  little,  and  was  inclined  to 
adhere  to  his  first  determination  regarding  Joe ;  but  once 
more  the  poor  soldier's  bad  luck  rose  up  against  him  in  an 
accidental  circumstance,  which  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
his  prospects. 

Nearly  two  months  had  passed  since  he  had  lost  his  little 
one,  and  like  a  faithful  dog,  he  paid  daily  visits  to  that 
small  mound  which,  for  some  time,  was  all  that  marked 
the  spot  where  she  lay.  The  grass  had  grown  green  and 
long  over  the  little  grave  ere  a  marble  slab  was  placed  at 
its  head  in  loving  memory — for  the  mason  had  been  slow 
to  execute  the  order — but  when  at  length  it  did  appear, 
the  beautiful  inscription  on  its  face  seemed  to  open  afresh 
the  wound  in  the  honest  soldier's  heart. 

Each  day,  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  pleasure,  Joe  Corcoran 
spelt  out  the  following  touching  lines,  inscribed  beneath  that 
name  so  sweet  in  his  recollection. 

"  Another  little  form  asleep, 

And  a  little  spirit  gone  ; 
Another  little  voice  is  hush'd, 

And  a  little  angel  born  : 
Two  little  feet  have  gone  the  way 

To  the  home  beyond  the  skies  ; 
And  our  hearts  are  like  the  void  that  comes 

When  a  strain  of  music  dies. 

"  The  birds  that  sit  on  the  branch  above 

Now  sing  a  requiem 
To  the  beautiful  little  sleeping  form 

That  used  to  sing  to  them. 
But  never  again  will  the  little  lips 

To  their  songs  of  love  reply ; 
For  that  silvery  voice  is  blended  with 

The  minstrelsy  on  high." 

"  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." — St.  MaWieic  xix.  14. 
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These  exquisitely  simple  stanzas  Joe  soon  learnt  by 
rote,  and  often  and  often  found  himself  repeating  them, 
when  away  from  the  spot  and  engaged  in  his  daily  duties. 

It  happened  one  evening,  soon  after  the  tombstone  had 
been  erected,  that  he  was  leaving  the  cemetery  with  a 
heavy  heart,  having  drank  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  lees, 
when  a  voice,  calling  him  by  name,  arrested  his  progress  as 
he  emerged  from  the  gateway,  and  lifting  his  downcast 
eyes  he  saw  the  "  Captin  "  passing  on  horseback. 

Heffernan  pulled  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  guessing  the 
sorrowful  soldier's  mission,  addressed  a  few  kind  words  to 
him,  which  Joe  the  more  appreciated,  coming,  as  they  did, 
from  the  officer  whom  he  so  much  respected.  Cures  leves 
loquuntur,  ingentes  siupent — and  poor  Corcoran's  grief  was 
borne  in  silence  and  with  resignation ;  for  long  after  the 
blow  had  fallen  he  went  about  his  work  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  and  seemed  to  pay  slight  heed  to  the  outer  world, 
which  no  longer  held  his  little  treasure. 

But  as  HefFernan  spoke  to  him  thus  kindly,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  great  heart  was  overflowing  with  grief, 
Joe's  feelings  found  vent  in  utterance;  and,  saluting  with 
marked  deference,  he  said, — 

"  Ah,  sir,  even  your  frindly  words — and  I  'predate  them, 
faith  I  do — but  even  them  couldn't  console  me  if  I  didn't 
know  that  little  darlint  was  better — far  and  away  better — 
where  she  is,  God  bless  her !  and  He  have  blessed  her  too, 
sir,  that  He  have,  so  what  right  have  I  got  to  keep  on  a 
wishin'  of  her  back  ?  But  there  !  we're  only  poor  creepin' 
worms  down  here  below,  and  can't  help  envyin'  them  bright 
'uns  up  above,  just  a  bit ;  but  oh,  sir,  it  was  hard  to  lose 
one  like  that  there  little  'un." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  Joe,  and  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  trouble,  my  poor  fellow,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  you 
mustn't  let  this  sort  of  chronic  melancholy  take  a  hold  upon 
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you.      You    loved   the    little    girl   very   dearly,   I   know, 
and— " 

"  Faith  I  did,  sir,  and  the  company  0'  that  sweet  child 
used  often  to  take  me  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy 
at  home.  You  mind  the  time,  sir/'  he  added,  saluting 
again  respectfully,  "  when  you  and  I  was  lads  together  ? 
and  then  I  thought  of  that  other  poor  little  thing  what 
came  afterwards  to  live  along  with  me  and  my  mother,  and 
then,  sir — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  Joe,  perfectly,"  interrupted 
Heffeman,  rather  abruptly ;  "  but  she  was  a  mere  babe,  you 
know,  compared  to  us,  and  could  hardly  be  reckoned  a 
companion  of  one's  childhood  exactly,  could  she  ?  " 

"  That's  right  enough,  sir,  and  maybe  she  wouldn't  be, 
not  to  you,  'cos  you  went  away  after  you  was  made  a  orf- 
ficer,  and  didn't  see  so  much  of  her.  But  it  was  different  with 
me ;  that  little  'un — your  little  'un,  as  I  may  say,  sir — she 
made  me  love  her  that,  with  her  pretty,  winning  ways,  that 
she  was  more  as  if  she  was  my  little  sister,  ye  know  sir ;  so 
you  may  tell  when  I  heard  what  a  awful  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  after  I'd  listed  and  come  out  here,  how  that 
stuck  like  in  my  mind,  sir.  Then  this  dear  mite  what's 
gone  now  along  with  little  Bessie,  why  she  seemed  to  come 
across  one  as  a  kind  o'  consoler  for  the  loss,  ye  know,  sir, 
and  brought  the  whole  sad  suckamstance  back  into  one's 
head,  and  kep'  it  there  like  off  and  on,  don't  ye  see, 
sir." 

"  Really,  Joe,  my  good  man,"  observed  Heffernan,  draw- 
ing his  reins  together  and  preparing  to  ride  on,  "  you  seem 
to  have  a  morbid  knack  of  letting  your  mind  harp  on 
gloomy  matters.  Come,  cheer  up,  and  don't  allow  yourself 
to  get  so  cast  down  about  what  is  past  and  irrevocable. 
You  can't  recall  these  little  children  to  earth  by  your  re- 
pinings,  can  you  ? "   (Joe  shook  his  head  solemnly)  "  nor 
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should  you  wish  to  do  so ;  as  you  say,  they're  far  better  off 
where  they  are,  and  when  you  come  to  reflect  that  one  of 
them  has  been  dead  these — I  don't  know  how  many  years 
now — why,  it's  almost  a  bit  of  affectation,  Joe — pardon  my 
saying  so — to  dwell  on  such  a  subject." 

"  No,  sir,  you'll  excuse  me,  it  ain't  that,"  replied  the 
soldier,  colouring  up,  and  saluting  once  more  to  relieve  his 
feelings,  for  Heffernan's  last  remark  jarred  on  his  sensitive 
nature ;  "  I  feel  what  I  say,  and  I  ain't  one  to  forgit  as 
ready  as  some ;  but  you're  right,  sir — there's  no  use  a 
mopin'  about  things,  and  I  dessay  I  shan't  after  a  bit. 
But  this  here  sorrowful  business,  sir,  and  that  there  slab  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  other  what  was  buried  long  ago  and  far 
away;  so  when  I  go  home  with  ye,  sir,  I  should  like  you 
to  show  me  where  you  laid  poor  little  Bessie,  beggin'  your 
pardon,  sir ;  and  there  is  a  stone  over  her  too,  I  suppose, 
ain't  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Heffernan — turning  as  he 
spoke  towards  some  ladies  who  were  passing  in  a  carriage, 
and  bringing  his  hand  to  his  forage-cap — "  certainly;  I  saw 
to  that  myself,  of  course.  Very  well,  Joe,  I'll  remember 
your  wish,  and  you  shall  see  the  spot  when  you  return  to 
England  with  me ;  that  is,  you  know,  if  we  can  manage 
about  getting  you  home  just  now.  Good  evening ;"  and 
he  trotted  off  after  the  receding  carriage,  as  though  in  a 
great  hurry  to  overtake  it. 

If  we  can  manage  about  getting  you  home  just  now  ! 

Poor  old  Joe  !  he  little  knew  the  significance  of  those 
words,  or  how  systematically  he  had  been  cutting  his  own 
throat  during  that  brief  conversation  with  the  "  Captin." 
But  so  it  was. 

The  giant  was  always  very  diffident  with  his  superiors, 
and  especially  so  with  Heffernan,  whom  he  looked  up  to 
as  a  sort  of  pinnacle  of  perfection,  both  as  an  officer  and  a 
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gentleman.  Beyond  a  casual  reference  to  home  and  his 
mother,  no  familiar  conversation  ever  arose  on  his  side,  nor 
had  he  ever  before  broached  the  subject  of  little  Bessie 
Farlane's  death.  He  only  did  so  now  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  his  feelings  being  so  worked  upon  by  the  present  sad 
circumstance. 

When  Joe  talked  in  his  sleep  that  night,  and  rambled  on 
about  this  same  topic,  Heffernan  had  been  startled  to  find 
that  the  memory  of  it  seemed  to  linger  in  his  mind,  though 
afterwards  he  merely  attributed  this  to  the  retrospective 
influence  of  dreams.  But  Joe  talking  in  his  sleep,  and  Joe 
talking  when  wide  awake,  were  two  very  different  things, 
and  as  Heffernan  listened  to  his  spontaneous  outburst 
beside  the  cemetery  gate,  he  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act 
then  and  there;  and  the  poor  giant's  fate,  so  far  as  his 
captain's  good  offices  were  concerned,  was  sealed  from  that 
moment. 

Heffernan  had  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  determination 
he  came  to,  namely,  that  Joe  Corcoran  should  not  return  to 
England  at  this  crisis  if  he  could  prevent  it;  and  with  that 
extreme  caution  which  sometimes  over-reaches  itself,  he 
resolved  not  to  run  any  risk  by  helping  him  to  do  so. 

Now  Joe  was  one  of  those  simple,  confiding  creatures, 
who  place  implicit  confidence  in  other  people,  and  never 
think  of  pushing  matters  on  their  own  account,  or  he  need 
not  have  depended  so  utterly  on  being  posted  to  the  regi- 
mental depot,  and  might  have  devised  other  means  to 
return  home.  But  he  naturally  felt  that  the  captain  of 
his  company  was  the  man  to  do  the  thing  for  him, 
and  if  he  couldn't  trust  him  he  should  like  to  know 
whom  he  could  trust,  he  thought;  so  trusted  accordingly, 
awaiting  with  perfect  assurance  the  upshot  of  affairs.  It 
was  a  crushing  disappointment,  therefore,  when  that  kind- 
hearted,  straightforward  "Captin  M  was  obliged  to  own  at 
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length  that  his  influence  in  Joe's  behalf  had  failed ;  that 
he  sadly  feared  there  were  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  (which  he  plausibly  explained)  of  his  getting  to 
England  this  relief,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  managed  for 
him  during  the  following  cold  season. 

A  nice  piece  of  consolation,  truly,  to  have  to  wait 
another  whole  year ;  to  broil  his  liver  and  frizzle  his  brains 
in  that  lively  furnace  for  twelve  weary  months  longer, 
and  all  his  old  friends  leaving  the  country.  It  was  most 
tantalizing.  But  Joe  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  and  so  perforce  accepted  his  hard 
fate  like  a  Stoic,  and  with  proper  military  resignation, 
albeit  he  certainly  made  one  effort  to  rise  above  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  This  was  in  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Georgie 
Yickers,  whom  he  begged  to  intercede  for  him  with  Heffer- 
nan,  and  urge  the  latter  to  make  a  last  strenuous  effort  to 
change  the  fiat  of  the  commanding  officer.  And  Georgie 
did  so,  although,  I  need  hardly  say,  without  the  interces- 
sion being  of  the  slightest  avail ;  whereupon  Joe  accepted 
the  final  result  with  equal  resignation  and  fortitude. 

Meanwhile  Hector  and  Heffernan  had  sent  in  their 
papers  (which  had  been  accepted) — had  sold  their  horses 
and  personal  effects — Sergeant  Baines'  discharge  had  been 
purchased — the  dak  gharries  had  been  ordered — and  they 
were  to  start  about  the  end  of  September  for  Allahabad,  en 
route  (per  rail  thence)  to  Bombay. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

A   FKIEND    FOR,   LIFE. 

"  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  ; 
Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship," 


Canning 


"  Farewell !  there  is  a  spell  within  the  word  ; 
Methinks  I  never  heard  it  sound  so  mournful." 

Dilnot  Sladden. 

Before  bidding  good-bye  to  Fyzabad  with  our  friends  I 
must  hark  back  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  chronicle  a 
rather  strange  episode  which  took  place  at  Hector's 
bungalow  during  the  time  he  was  away  shooting  in  the 
Terai. 

It  will  be  within  the  reader's  recollection  that  it  fell  to 
Heffernan's  lot  to  return  to  head-quarters  after  the  Sandee- 
pore  trip,  when  he  escorted  the  ladies  back  from  camp. 
There  was  certainly  a  lack  of  his  usual  pleasant  and  agree- 
able manner  on  the  occasion,  which  seemed  natural  enough, 
considering  how  vexed  they  knew  he  must  feel  at  having 
been  done  out  of  the  tiger  shooting.  But  could  he  himself 
have  taken  a  peep  into  the  future  and  foreseen  how  cer- 
tain chances  were  to  operate  hereafter,  he  might  have 
accepted  the  disappointment  more  cheerfully. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sergeant  Barnes  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  battery  at  Fyzabad,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  repaired  to  report   himself  (unofficially,  of  course,)  to 
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Hector  Grayle.  Having*  inquired  for  that  young"  officer  at 
his  bungalow  of  a  slovenly-looking  nigger,  half  coolie,  half 
chowkidar,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  he  ascertained  that 
Hector  was  out  in  camp — shooting.  After  giving  this  in- 
formation the  native  troubled  himself  no  further  with  the 
"  goora  sergeant  sahib/'  but  slouched  back  to  the  go-down 
to  finish  his  "hubble-bubble."1 

Baines  was  about  to  leave  the  compound  when  he 
noticed  that  one  of  the  bath-room  doors  stood  ajar,  and 
feeling  thirsty  from  the  heat,  for  it  was  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  called,  he  stepped  in  to  get  a  drink  of  water  from 
the  primitive  three-chatti  filter  which  he  saw  in  the  corner. 
He  then  observed  that  an  inner  door  was  also  open ;  and 
the  cool  room  in  semi-darkness  beyond,  coupled  with 
curiosity,  prompted  him  to  explore  further  and  rest  awhile. 

Xow  it  chanced  that  on  the  same  afternoon  HefFernan 
also  had  occasion  to  visit  Hector's  bungalow  to  get  some 
books  he  had  left  there.  As  he  happened  to  be  wearing 
light  canvas  shoes,  his  step  in  the  verandah,  and  subse- 
quent entry  into  the  main  room  (the  door  of  which  was 
closed,  but  not  bolted),  gave  no  warning  of  his  approach, 
so  Sergeant  Baines  was  neatly  caught  making  himself  at 
home  in  one  of  Hector's  easy  chairs.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Heffernan's  surprise  on  finding  him  there  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  increased  when  he  observed  how  he 
was  engaged,  and  evidently  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time. 

As  he  lounged  back  in  the  chair,  the  sergeant  held  a 
closely  written  letter  on  foreign  paper,  which  he  was 
intently  reading;  and  strewed  around  him  on  all  sides 
were  other  letters  and  private  papers  belonging  to  Hector, 
all  which  had  apparently  undergone  inspection. 

The  opening  of  the  door  told  him  at  once  that  he  was 
1  Native  hookah. 
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discovered ;  and  seeing  Heffernan,  he  sprang-  from  the  chair 
and  muttered  a  very  strong  expression  between  his  teeth. 
For  a  moment  his  eyes  flashed  and  he  looked  rather 
dangerous,  as  if,  indeed,  he  contemplated  committing  an 
assault,  or  at  any  rate,  meant  to  brazen  it  out  by  insolence; 
but  suddenly  he  lowered  his  eyes,  and  the  look  on  his  face 
changed  as  he  saluted  Heffernan,  saying  in  a  humble 
tone, — 

"I'm  at  your  mercy,  sir;  you've  fairly  nailed  me,"  but — 
but — look  here,  sir,  I  swear  to  you  I  meant  no  harm  in  what 
I  was  doing ;   I  was  only — " 

"No  harm!  what  d'you  mean,  man?"  said  Heffernan, 
contemptuously ;  "  you  commit  a  felony  by  breaking  into 
an  officer's  quarters — ransacking  his  desk  and  papers,  and 
talk  of  no  harm,  by  gad !  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't  break  in ;  the  bath-room 
door  was  open,  and  I  just  went  in  for  a  drink  of  water,  and 
then  sat  down  here  for  a  bit  to  get  cool — " 

"  And  so,  entertain  yourself  with  a  gentleman's  private 
letters,  eh  ?  'pon  my  word,  a  pretty  creditable  act  for  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Eoyal  Artillery,  I 
must  say." 

"  I  know  it  looks  bad,  sir — devilish  bad,  but  there  was  no 
real  harm  intended ;  of  that  I'll  take  my  solemn  oath.  If 
you'll  only  give  a  feller  a  chance,  and  won't  ruin  him,  Fll 
just  explain." 

"It  isn't  for  me  to  give  you  a  chance,  Sergeant  Baines," 
replied  Heffernan,  loftily;  "this  matter  must  go  before 
higher  authority." 

"  No,  no,  sir,  it  needn't  if  you  don't  like ;  if  you'll  only 
have  a  bit  of  mercy  on  a  man  and  believe  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you — " 

"And  what  possible  explanation  can  you  give,  I 
should  like  to  know?"  asked  Heffernan,  curious  to  hear 
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what  lies  the  artilleryman  would  concoct  in  the  emer- 
gency. 

"Just  this,  sir.  As  you  know,  young  Mr.  Grayle 
promised  to  buy  me  out,  and  take  me  home  as  his  ser- 
vant—" 

"Very  likely;  which  promise,  I  think,  you  bid  fair  to 
forfeit." 

"May  be,  sir;  that  rests  with  you.  What  I  was  going 
to  say  is,  that  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Grayle  since  we  were  at 
Bareilly,  when  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  his  mother  all 
about  myself  and  that  there  lake  business.  Well,  sir,  I  got 
posted  to  this  battery  by  accident,  you  know,  and  came  here 
to-day  just  to  have  a  talk  over  matters  with  the  young 
gentleman — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Heffernan,  impatiently  ;  "  but 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  pry  into  his  letters  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  sir ;  that  Mr.  Grayle  wrote  to  me  once  or 
twice  some  time  ago,  and  mentioned  how  his  people  were 
anxious  to  do  something  for  me  in  England  when  we  got 
back,  and  that  his  movements  would  depend  a  good  deal  on 
certain  proposed  plans,  which  I  should  know  all  about  later. 
Well,  sir,  it  may  seem  a  poor  excuse ;  but  on  coming  here  I 
was  so  anxious  to  learn  what  was  up,  that,  tumbling 
across  this  opportunity,  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  help 
just  having  a  squint  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  and  try  to 
find  any  letter  mentioning  my  name,  you  know,  and — 
and-" 

Baines  hesitated;  he  felt  that  his  explanation  was 
utterly  lame  and  unsatisfactory,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to 
help  him  out  of  the  dilemma ;  which  doubt  Heffernan  duly 
endorsed. 

"A  poor  excuse,  truly,  Sergeant  Baines,"  said  he;  "in 
fact,  none  at  all.     A  man  of  your  education  and  standing 
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might  have  known  better  than  to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly, 
to  give  it  no  harsher  name." 

"That's  it,  sir — folly/'  said  Baines,  jumping  at  the 
compromise ;  "  that's  just  what  it  was,  but  no  more  than 
that,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner.  Now,  I  do  hope,  Captain 
Heffernan,"  he  went  on,  growing  very  earnest  in  his 
appeal,  "that  you'll  have  some  consideration  for  a  man, 
and  not  utterly  smash  all  the  prospects  he's  been  buildin' 
on  for  such  a  time.  You  see,  sir,  I  long  to  get  home  to 
England — ah,  you  don't  know  how  I  long — and  I've  taken 
to  that  young  officer,  and  would  serve  him  to  the  world's 
end.  Then  again,  from  what  his  people  say,  they  evidently 
mean  to  do  something  handsome  by  me,  and  no  doubt  this 
will  be  the  making  of  a  feller.  But  if  you  was  to  expose 
me  for  this  here  d — d  piece  of  folly,  you'd  just  send  me 
sharp  and  straight  to  the  devil,  and  I  don't  believe  you'd 
wish  to  do  that.  Remember,  sir,  I  did  save  your  young 
friend's  life  once,  if  I  have  played  the  sneak  to-day,  and — 
but  only  let  me  off,  and  don't  report  the  matter,  and  s'help 
me  Heaven !  I'll  be  a  faithful  slave  and  friend  to  you  as 
long  as  I  live." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes  after  the  artillery 
sergeant  ceased  speaking,  during  which  he  eyed  Heffernan 
very  anxiously,  while  the  latter  appeared  to  be  deep  in 
thought,  with  that  old  dark  frown  clouding  his  brow. 
This  made  Baines  think  it  was  all  up  with  him,  and 
that  the  stern-looking  officer  would  prove  inexorable ;  but 
he  might  have  taken  heart  could  he  have  read  the  other's 
thoughts. 

Heffernan  was  a  man  who  carefully  availed  himself  of 
every  chance  in  life  which  fortune  turned  towards  him  ; 
and  here,  by  the  veriest  fluke,  another  useful  instrument 
was  thrown  in  his  way.  He  reflected  that  it  could  do  him 
no  possible  good  {Ego  was  his  first  consideration  now  as 
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always)  to  get  this  wretched  soldier  into  trouble  and  dis- 
grace by  placing  him  under  arrest  and  reporting  his 
misdemeanour  j  whereas  by  letting  him  off,  and  thereby 
earning  his  eternal  gratitude,  he  would  enlist  a  faithful 
recruit  in  his  service ;  for  as  Baines  w7ould  most  likely  be  a 
fixture  at  Barringtree  hereafter,  he  might  find  him  very 
useful  should  occasion  arise.  Who  could  tell  ?  He  might 
want  just  such  a  tool  as  this  to  further  his  nefarious 
schemes,  and  with  the  power  he  would  now  hold  over 
him  the  man  must  ever  be  entirely  under  his  thumb. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  flashed  through  his  mind, 
and  on  which  he  speedily  formed  his  resolution. 

He  had  felt  a  slight  jealousy  at  the  mutual  regard  which 
had  evidently  sprung  into  existence  between  Hector  and 
the  artilleryman ;  but  this  was  a  minor  consideration  which 
he  could  afford  to  sink,  as  he  never  supposed  that  a  servant's 
influence  over  the  lad  would  supersede  his  own,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  now  co-operate  with  it. 

"  Sergeant  Baines/'  said  he  presently,  in  a  pompous 
tone,  "  I  have  weighed  the  matter  in  my  mind ;  and 
although  I  shall  be  guilty  myself  of  a  dereliction  of  duty 
by  omitting  to  do  so,  I  have  decided  not  to  inform  against 
you." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  !  I'll  never  forget  this  to  my  dying 
day.  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,"  burst  out  the 
soldier,  in  all  the  gratitude  of  his  heart. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  believe  you,  my  good  fellow ;  all  I  ex- 
pect is  that  you'll  prove  to  me  in  the  future,  if  you  have 
the  chance,  that  you  are  grateful." 

"  If  I  don't,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  be — " 

"  That  will  do,  Sergeant  Baines.  Remember  that  deeds 
are  better  than  words,  and  words  are  only  of  worth  where 
action  follows.  Good  day  to  you."  And  so  they  parted, 
Heffernan  remaining  to  tidy  Hector's  violated  correspon- 
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dence,  while  Baines  returned  to  his  barrack,  muttering  to 
himself  as  he  went — 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged!  I  never  was  more  astonished  in 
my  life.  I'm  wrong  for  once,  it  seems.  Didn't  care  much 
for  that  officer  before,  I  own  ;  but,  by  Jove,  he  can't  be 
such  a  bad  fellow  after  all ! " 

The  day  on  which  our  friends  were  to  take  their  depar- 
ture for  England  at  length  arrived,  and  there  was  to  be  a 
farewell  dinner  at  the  Cameronian  mess  in  the  evening, 
after  which  the  dak  gharries  were  to  start  on  their  journey 
from  the  mess  compound. 

The  P.  and  O.  steamship  "  Simla,"  in  which  their  pas- 
sages had  been  taken,  was  down  in  the  mail  list  to  start 
on  the  7th  of  October,  so  they  would  have  a  few  days' 
grace  in  Bombay  before  they  sailed.  Georgie  Vickers 
had  preceded  them  by  about  a  week,  and  was  then 
staying  at  the  "  Byculla  Hotel,"  awaiting  their  arrival. 
After  her  bereavement  the  Moberleys  would  not  hear  of 
her  quitting  their  roof  until  she  started  on  her  homeward 
journey,  so  she  had  remained  with  her  hospitable  friends 
up  to  the  end  of  her  stay  at  Fyzabad. 

The  last  evening  spent  with  the  Cameroniaus  was  one  to 
be  remembered  by  Hector  Grayle  and  Heffernan  in  after 
life,  though  the  bumper  royal  they  received  at  parting, 
rather  than  cheering  them  at  the  moment,  produced  a 
regretful  paug  at  leaving  their  old  comrades.  It  would 
not  have  been  in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  if  Tommy 
Rawson,  Tiny  Gore,  and  others,  had  not  put  their  heads 
together  for  one  last  little  lark — just  a  farewell  blessing  in 
the  shape  of  a  practical  joke — to  wind  up  with  ;  and  though 
it  was  rather  a  mild  one  and  very  soon  found  out,  it  occa- 
sioned at  the  time  immense  merriment,  which  was  the 
main  object. 
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The  couches  in  the  dak  gharries  being,  of  course,  made 
up  for  the  night,  in  the  Rajah's  bed  Tommy  carefully 
deposited  a  young  donkey,  which  happened  to  be  with  its 
mother  in  a  neighbouring  compound,  and  Tiny  performed 
the  same  office  for  Hector  with  a  skinny  mess  turkey,  both 
creatures  being  tucked  in  tight,  and  tied  down  with  their 
heads  under  the  clothes,  to  prevent  their  giving  an  alarm. 
Baines,  who  occupied  a  third  gharry,  ought  certainly,  in 
his  new  capacity  of  valet,  to  have  discovered  these  arrange- 
ments, and  looked  after  his  young  master's  comfort,  as  well 
as  his  friend's,  but  he  didn't.  Perhaps  he  knew  of  it  all 
the  time,  and  thought  it  too  good  a  joke  to  be  spoilt. 
Quite  likely,  for  Baines  was  only  a  playful  British  soldier 
at  heart,  though  he  had  turned  flunkey. 

However,  after  a  few  expressions  of  astonishment,  and, 
maybe,  something  stronger,  which  were  responded  to  by 
peals  of  hearty  laughter,  the  eccentric  bedfellows  were 
summarily  ejected  to  the  derisive  cries  of  "  Shame !  shame ! " 
"  Oh,  I  say,  I  say,  don't  disturb  the  poor  brutes  at  this  time 
of  night !  "  «  Look  out  for  his  heels  !  "  "  Take  care  of 
his  beak  ! "  and  so  forth  ;  while  the  infant  jackass  brayed 
hysterically,  and  the  indignant  turkey  gobbled  with  all  its 
might  as  they  were  bundled  out  into  the  road. 

Then  the  dak  coachmen  tootled  their  cacophonous  horns; 
the  rawboned,  fleshless  ponies  grunted,  scrambled,  and 
plunged  forward,  as  a  few  ready  hands  gave  them  a  lift  by 
propelling  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  ;  and  off  Hector  and  his 
friend  started,  amid  the  cheers  and  good-luck  wishes  of 
their  late  brother  officers.  A  ringing  "  Gone  away  !  "  from 
Tommy  greeted  their  exeunt  as  the  gharries  whirled  wildly 
out  of  the  gates ;  and  poor,  unsuspecting  Joe  ran  along- 
side and  shook  hands  with  the  "  Captin  "  up  to  the  last 
moment.  Little  did  he  know  !  But  let  us  hope  that  power- 
ful, honest  grip    kept    Albert   Heffernan    awake   for  the 
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whole  journey  from  Fyzabad  to  Allahabad ;  or,  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  to  Bombay  and  Barringtree — and  serve 

him  right  if  it  did  ! 

****** 

"  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear !  may  you  be 
happy  in  your  new  love.  God  knows  I  wish  you  well — in 
spite  of  all." 

The  scene  was  the  Apollo  Bunder  at  Bombay,  the  point 
of  embarkation  ;  and  the  speaker  was  poor  old  Major 
Bonus,  who  (being  now  on  staff  employ  and  quartered  in 
the  town)  thus  accidentally  met  Georgie  Vickers,  as  she 
was  leaving  India  with  her  affianced  husband. 

"  Forgive  me,"  was  all  she  could  murmur  in  a  tearful 
voice,  as  she  pressed  his  hand.  "Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
more  I  really  think  you  would  ;  but  I  can  never,  never 
explain  now — " 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  Georgie,"  he  answered ;  "  I  forgive 
you  freely  and  frankly.  I  well  knew  some  mysterious 
barrier  came  between  us,  though  what  it  was  I  may  be 
destined  never  to  learn.  But  let  it  suffice,  my  dear,  that  I 
do  not  blame  you — " 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  saying  so  much — for  your  generosity 
in  believing  me  less  heartless  than  I  seemed.  I  know  my 
outward  conduct  might  well  have  degraded  me  in  your 
estimation ;  yet — yet  I  have  gone  through  so  much  trouble 
lately,  I  think  you  will  pity  me  a  little  now." 

As  she  spoke  thus  somewhat  incoherently, he  took  her  hand 
again  in  his,  and  said  in  a  kind,  though  tremulous  voice, — 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  do,  my  poor  child.  I  heard  of  your 
sad  loss,  and  I  feel  for  you  more  deeply  than  I  can  express. 
Ah,  they  are  waiting  for  you — you  must  not  stay;  only  one 
word  more,  Georgie,  remember  this — that  though  you  and 
I  may  never  meet  again  upon  this  earth,  I  shall  always 
think  of  you  with  the  same  tenderness  and  affection  which 
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I  have  ever  cherished  for  you.  Now,  farewell,  ray  dear, 
and  Heaven  guard  you  !  " 

Oh,  what  a  volume  of  sadness  was  there  in  those  few 
simple  words,  and  in  the  deep-drawn  sigh  which  almost 
choked  their  utterance  ! — sure  index  of  the  bleeding  heart 
from  which  they  sprang. 

Truly  there  is  no  end  to  the  bitterness  in  the  brief  span 
of  man's  existence  !  But  one  sorrowful  parting  is  so  like 
another,  that  where  is  the  novelty  in  such  a  scene,  when  a 
painful  sameness  characterizes  each  and  all — the  same 
drooping  spirit,  the  same  dead  sinking  at  the  heart,  sadly 
familiar  to  so  many  ? 

Yet  in  this  mournful  farewell  there  were  special  features 
which  distinguished  it  from  any  ordinary  leave-taking,  how- 
ever touching,  and  lent  to  it  a  strange  and  uncommon 
interest.  On  the  one  hand  a  remorseful  woman,  who  had 
blighted  a  man's  life  for  want  of  faith  in  his  love  and 
generosity  (though  true,  it  was  to  save  her  own  good 
name  and  that  of  her  dead  child);  remorseful,  in  that  her 
conscience  smote  her  for  having  shown  such  lack  of  confi- 
dence, and  dependent  now  on  a  false  position  purchased 
at  the  price  of  that  poor  old  soldier's  happiness.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  faithful,  simple-hearted  man,  whose  nature, 
ennobled  by  its  very  simplicity  and  this  sore  trial  of  his 
life,  forgave  everything  and  preferred  to  doubt  others 
rather  than  her  j  loving  and  trusting  still,  though  his  heart 
was  well  nigh  crushed  within  him. 

Two  hours  later  one  particular  figure  on  board  the 
u  Simla  ,J  was  waving  a  handkerchief  to  another  particular 
figure  on  the  distant  shore — the  figure  of  a  grey-headed 
officer,  who,  with  sorrowful  eyes,  was  watching  the  vessel  as 
she  steamed  slowly  away  from  the  land  of  Ind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A    SILVER   WEDDING. 


"  Home  of  our  childhood !  how  affection  clings 
And  hovers  round  thee  with  her  seraph  wings  ! 
Dearer  thy  hills,  though  clad  in  autumn  brown, 
Than  fairest  summits  which  the  cedars  crown  ! 
Sweeter  the  fragrance  of  thy  summer  breeze 
Than  all  Arabia  breathes  along  the  seas  ! 
The  stranger's  gale  wafts  home  the  exile's  sigh, 
For  the  heart's  temple  is  its  own  blue  sky  !  " 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

After  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  scorching"  tropics,  the 
exhilarating  sensations  experienced  in  the  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  blush  on  again  beholding  our  deliciously 
cool,  green  island,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  exile 
himself;  for  him  and  him  alone,  as  he  once  more  views  the 
land  of  his  birth,  rising  before  him  in  its  stately  prosperity, 
is  such  sweet  ecstasy  reserved. 

The  autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  nature  was  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  when  the  "  Simla "  discharged  her 
freight  at  the  Southampton  docks ;  her  passengers  having 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  through  passage,  since  the  Suez 
Canal  was  then  open  to  vessels  drawing  a  certain  limit 
of  water,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  the 
privilege. 

On  arriving  in  England  Georgie  Vickers  had  intended 
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to  proceed  to  London  under  the  escort  of  her  fiance  and 
his  friend,  there  to  leave  them,  and  take  refuge  in  a  little 
suburban  retreat  with  a  convenient  aunt  until  she  received 
an  intimation  that  Barringtree  was  ready  to  welcome 
her  with  open  arms.  This  plan,  however,  was  agreeably 
frustrated  by  the  head  of  the  family  himself,  who  came 
down  to  meet  the  party  at  Southampton,  and  insisted  on 
Hector's  betrothed  coming  straightway  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  old  Squire's  reception  of  his  future  grand-daughter- 
in-law  was  especially  gratifying  to  Georgie,  and  relieved 
her  mind  immeasurably  as  to  that  terrible  ice-breaking 
business  she  so  dreaded.  For  Hector's  sake,  of  course,  she 
was  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  Grayle  family  with  every 
outward  show  of  cordiality  and  approval,  and  it  only 
remained  for  her  to  substantiate  her  footing,  and  creep 
below  the  surface  of  mere  conventional  courtesy. 

No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  meeting  again  of 
friends  and  relations  on  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  therefore 
I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  domestic  scenes  that  ensued 
at  Barringtree  Hall. 

When  Hector  Grayle  found  himself  once  more  amid  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  his  boyhood,  he  felt  indeed  the  truth 
of  the  old  song  that  there's  no  place  like  home,  and  could 
scarcely  realize  that  he  had  been  absent  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  since  everything  seemed  exactly  as  he  had  left  it. 
The  only  innovation  that  caught  his  eye  on  entering  the 
hall,  was  the  stately  figure  of  Master  Macbeth,  beautifully 
set  up  by  Ward,  the  Piccadilly  naturalist ;  and  how  vividly, 
and  even  sorrowfully,  the  form  of  that  grand  old  stag 
recalled  bygone  events,  in'  connexion  with  his  first  love, 
Hector  could  not  disguise  from  himself. 

Besides  various  presents  for  the  ladies  from  the  El 
Dorados  of  Trichinopoly  and  Cashmere,  the  Indian  heroes 
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had  brought  with  them  a  goodly  collection  of  sporting 
trophies  which  added  to  the  interest;  and  Heffernan, 
remembering  the  Squire's  zoological  hobby,  had  taken  care 
to  import  some  live  specimens  as  well ;  among  other  things, 
a  young  leopard  about  the  size  of  a  tom-cat,  with  which  old 
Mr.  Grayle  was  greatly  delighted. 

But  the  live  specimen  which  excited  most  curiosity  was 
Hector's  fine-looking  valet  with  the  hirsute  face,  whose 
handsome  features  were  almost  hidden  by  the  profusion  of 
iron-grey  beard,  whiskers,  and  moustache. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  house,  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
known  who  he  was,  he  was  loaded  with  praise  and  gratitude 
by  Gertrude,  and  indeed  every  member  of  the  family,  for 
his  brave  exploit  at  Nainee  Tal ;  which  flattering  ovation 
he  received  with  an  air  quiet  and  dignified,  yet  perfectly 
respectful  withal.  Then,  on  being  duly  relegated  to  the 
servants'  hall,  he  was  looked  upon  by  John  and  Mary 
Anne,  Thomas  and  Betsy,  as  quite  a  lion  in  his  way; 
albeit,  a  certain  noli  me  tangere  appearance  about  him 
prevented  any  undue  familiarity  with  the  "  furriner,"  as 
they  at  first  imagined  him  to  be. 

Captain  Heffernan,  it  seems,  had  not  sold  out  with  the 
rank  of  major  after  all,  for  the  officer  who  was  to  have 
given  him  the  step  thought  better  of  it,  and  preferred  "  to 
hang  on  in  his  war-paint  "  for  a  little  while  longer.  How- 
ever, in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  marriage  with  Agnes 
Grayle,  the  military  rank  and  increase  of  purchase-money 
were  almost  immaterial  to  Heffernan ;  therefore  he  retired  as 
a  captain,  and  hied  him  now  to  Barringtree  to  claim  his 
bride. 

His  meeting  with  Agnes,  after  the  long  separation,  was 
characterized  by  even  more  warmth  and  affection  than  he 
had  ever  evinced  before ;  and  Gertrude,  who  was  quick  to 
notice   this,  felt   overjoyed   to    find   it    so    apparent   that 
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absence  had  only  made  the  heart  grow  fonder.  And  so  it 
seemed,  for  without  going  into  any  extremes,  or  appearing 
too  demonstrative,  Albert  Heffernan's  bearing  towards  his 
betrothed  left  no  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  devotion. 

Gertrude's  high  esteem  for  her  future  son-in-law  had  in 
no  degree  diminished,  although  he  had  failed  to  keep  the 
troublesome  Hector  out  of  further  mischief.  But  as  days 
passed  by,  and  she  saw  more  of  Georgie  Vickers,  her  son's 
engagement  afforded  less  misgiving ;  so  she  forgave  the 
mentor  for  having  allowed  his  charge  to  get  once  more 
entangled,  and  thought  that  by  degrees  she  should  become 
reconciled  to  the  union.  Any  sentiment  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, she  kept  to  herself  at  present,  preferring  to  wait  and 
watch  the  issue  of  affairs. 

The  16th  of  November,  just  four  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  illustrious  party  at  Barringtree,  dawned  bright  and  full 
of  sunshine  on  the  old  domain,  and  Gertrude  Grayle  recol- 
lected, as  she  rose  in  the  morning,  that  it  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  her  marriage-day.  Now,  a  silver 
wedding,  without  a  husband  to  commemorate  it,  caused  her 
much  sad  reflection,  but  she  thought  it  probable  that  no  one 
else  would  even  remember  the  circumstance,  or  only  remem- 
ber it  in  silence. 

The  whole  household  at  Barringtree  always  assembled  in 
the  library  for  morning  prayers,  which  were  read  by  the 
Squire,  while  Gertrude,  and  sometimes  Agnes,  presided  at 
the  harmonium  for  the  hymn,  when  the  family  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room  for  breakfast. 

It  was  as  she  anticipated ;  they  all  met  before  prayers  as 
usual,  and  exchanged  the  customary  greetings,  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  anniversary,  and  this  was  a  great 
relief  to  her;  at  the  same  time,  she  need  not  have  been 
under  any  apprehension,  since  no  one,  it  might  be  presumed, 
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would  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  remind  her  of  her  great 
and  Ions'- abiding  sorrow.  But  when  Gertrude  reached  her 
wonted  place  at  the  breakfast-table,  as  president  of  the  urn, 
&c.  (for  old  Mrs.  Grayle  seldom  appeared  till  later),  she 
was  surprised  to  find  something  lying  in  her  plate  that 
looked  unmistakably  like  a  present,  and  taking  it  up,  she 
cast  a  glance  of  inquiry  around,  but  could  detect  no  con- 
scious face  in  all  the  circle.  Wondering  somewhat,  she 
proceeded  slowly  to  undo  the  packet,  and  coming  to  the 
last  piece  of  silver  paper,  discovered  a  jewel-case,  in  which 
nestled  a  beautiful  necklace  and  pendants  of  finest 
Trichinopoly  work,  detached  from  which  was  a  plain  gold 
English  locket,  with  a  small  heart  of  brilliants  in  the  centre, 
and  beneath  this  was  engraven  the  simple  sentence, — 

A  BRAS  OUVERTS. 

No  indication  from  whom  the  cadeau  had  come,  no  name, 
no  clue  whatever  could  she  find.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

She  lifted  the  ornaments  from  the  case  to  examine  them 
more  minutely,  hoping  to  discover  some  slip  of  paper  hidden 
underneath.  But  no — nothing  was  there  but  the  blue 
velvet  lining. 

"  Look  inside  the  locket,  mamma,"  suggested  Agnes, 
wondering  she  hadn't  done  that  at  first. 

Gertrude  did  so,  and  closely  examined  something 
within  for  a  few  seconds,  then  started  and  turned  pale; 
but  as  suddenly  her  expression  changed,  and  the  sweet- 
tempered  Gertrude  Grayle  for  once  appeared  really  angry ; 
flushing  deeply  as  she  inquired  in  a  voice  struggling  with 
tears, — 

"  W  hat  mockery  is  this  ?  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this 
ill-timed  joke  ?  " 

"What  is  it,  mother  dear?"  asked  Agnes,  anxiously, 
observing  her  emotion. 
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Gertrude  handed  her  the  opened  locket,  and  inside  she 
saw  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  almost 
microscopically, — 

"  To  my  wife,  on  our  silver  wedding, 
TTith  a  husband's  contrite  love." 

The  locket  was  passed  round,  but  nobody  could  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter,  and  all  disclaimed  any  knowledge  con- 
cerning it.  It  was  a  complete  mystery,  apparently,  though 
a  painful  one  to  Gertrude,  who  remained  dumbfoundered 
and  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  with  a  strange  fluttering  at 
her  heart  which  she  could  not  control.  With  the  self-same 
feeling  Mr.  Grayle  suddenly  rose  and  rang  the  bell  for  the 
butler. 

"  Stephens/'  he  inquired,  as  the  servant  entered,  "  do 
you  know  anything  about  this — this  parcel  that  was  on 
Mrs.  George's  plate  ?  " 

"  A  parcel,  sir  ?  no;  but  I  noticed  it  had  been  put  there 
this  morning  directly  after  I'd  laid  the  things." 

"  Umph  !  perhaps  John  knows ;  send  him  here,  Stephens." 
At  that  moment  the  footman  came  into  the  room  with  a 
relay  of  toast.  "  John,"  said  the  Squire,  "  do  you  know 
anything  about  a  packet  that  lay  on  Mrs.  George  Gravle's 
plate  this  morning?" 

"Xo-sir,"  replied  John,  promptly,  thinking  he  was  going 
to  be  accused  of  stealing  it. 

"  I  mean  do  you  know  who  put  it  there  ?  " 

"  Oh — yes-sir ;  that  is,  I  b'lieve  so — Mr.  Baines,  sir,  Mr. 
Hector's  valet." 

"  Indeed  !  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes-sir;  leastways,  I  fancy  so." 

"  Ah  !  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  at  prayers  this  morning,  sir,"  volunteered  the 
butler. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  No,  I  saw  lie  wasn't.  Go  and  find  him,  Stephens,  and 
ask  him  to  come  here,  please.  We  must  understand  what 
this  means/' 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  after  the  servants  left  the  room. 
A  dead  silence  followed,  as  deep  as  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius 
— a  silence  almost  painful  in  its  intensity. 

Everybody  present  seemed  to  anticipate  that  something" 
extraordinary  was  about  to  happen,  perhaps  some  miracle 
about  to  be  performed,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of 
the  party  would  have  been  astonished  had  George  Grayle 
dropped  from  the  ceiling1  at  that  moment,  or  popped  up 
through  the  floor  like  a  pantomimic  gnome.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  entered  by  the  door  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
like  any  ordinary  being,  and  confronted  the  family  circle. 

Yes,  there  stood  Hector's  valet — ex-sergeant  (whilom 
bombardier  and  gunner)  John  Baines,  shaven  and  shorn, 
except  his  moustache,  alias  George  Grayle,  in  the  flesh, 
looking  \ery  much  as  he  used  to  look  at  home  twenty-three 
years  ago,  though  certainly  so  many  years  older,  and 
recognized  simultaneously  by  wife  and  father. 

There  was  no  screaming,  no  swooning,  nor  ultra  demon- 
stration of  any  kind.  Gertrude  saw  it  all  now  — she  knew 
that  her  prayers  had  been  answered,  and  the  next  moment 
was  clasped  to  her  husband's  heart. 

5fC  5jC  ?f£  /t* 

Who  shall  describe  that  touching  situation  in  the  meeting 
and  reconcilement,  after  so  many  years,  of  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  son  ?  And  then  when  the  two  children 
were  formally  presented  to  their  long  lost  parent,  this  at 
once  lightened  yet  added  to  the  impressive  character  of  the 
scene.  Such  was  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole  that  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  marred  b}r  the  sudden  addition 
of  a  certain  presence,  which,  at  another  time,  might  have 
thrown  a  wet  blanket  over  the  group.     Nevertheless  the 
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absence  rather  than  that  presence,  at  this  critical  moment, 
was  haply  a  relief  to  all. 

So  it  turned  out  that  Hector  Grayle's  father  had  saved 
his  own  son  from  a  watery  grave,  and  that  George  Grayle's 
son  had  thus  been  the  means  of  bringing  home  his  own 
father  under  the  guise  of  his  servant.  Truly,  as  good  as  a 
play,  and  a  good  deal  better,  as  old  Mr.  Grayle  remarked. 
And  so  it  was,  culminating  in  a  dramatic  "  situation," 
which  George  Grayle,  with  his  innate  love  of  acting,  had 
been  most  careful  to  bring  about.  Hence  it  happened 
that  he  studiously  preserved  his  incognito  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  meeting  with  the  half-drowned  Hector  at 
Xainee  Tal,  for  he  then  foresaw  his  opportunity,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  present  denouement. 

The  accidental  fact  of  Heffernan  having  caught  him  in 
Hector's  bungalow  reading  those  letters — letters  from  his 
own  wife  and  daughter,  as  it  proved — had  nearly  been  fatal 
to  his  cherished  scheme;  and,  as  he  afterwards  told  Heffernan, 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  for  his 
unlucky  intrusion  ;  but  thinking  better  of  it,  had  changed 
his  defiant  attitude  to  that  of  a  suppliant,  and  had  feigned 
the  most  abject  penitence  rather  than  the  cat  should  be  let 
out  of  the  bag  before  the  time. 

AVhen  the  startling  news  of  George  Grayle's  return  was 
made  known,  the  excitement  at  Barringtree  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  Squire  immediately  demanded  a  merry  peal 
from  the  church  bells,  and  instead  of  only  a  fatted  calf, 
ordered  a  fatted  cow  to  be  killed  and  roasted  whole,  for  a 
big  feast  among  the  villagers  in  celebration  of  the  prodigal's 
return. 

Much  that  was  incomprehensible  in  George's  conduct 
and  extraordinary  obstinacy  in  having  thus  absented  him- 
self for  so  many  years,  he  cleared  up  in  an  explanatory 
interview  with  his  wife  and  father,  which  may  be  best  given 
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in  his  own  words.  The  three  were  closeted  together  in  the 
Squire's  sanctum,  and  George  was  speaking  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  his  father. 

u  You  say  you  advertised  for  me,  my  dear  father.  Then 
it  must  have  been  when  I  never  thought  of  looking  for 
such  an  advertisement — when  my  mind  was  more  incensed 
against  you  all  than  you  can  imagine.  Doubtless  you  may 
guess  under  whose  influence  I  acted ;  but  I  see  now  what 
an  utter  fool  I  was  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  madman  as 
uncle  Andrew.  I  might  have  known  better  had  I  not 
been  almost  as  mad  myself.  I  ought  to  have  seen  through 
his  object  in  wishing  to  get  me  out  of  the  way — to  die, 
perhaps,  as  he  hoped,  in  a  gutter,  or  with  a  rope  round  my 
neck — that  his  unhealthy  monomania  about  inheriting  this 
property  might  eventually  be  gratified.  And  I  daresay  he 
fancied  at  the  time  that  Hector  would  never  live  to  thwart 
his  ambition,  since  the  boy  was  such  a  sickly  infant  at 
first.  You  have  no  idea  what  violent  letters  the  old  man 
wrote  to  me  after  I  made  a  bolt  of  it  to  town;  letters 
representing  you  all  in  the  most  abominable  light,  as 
being  completely  hardened,  against  me  and  so  on,  quoting 
Stephens  and  others  as  his  authority,  from  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  have  gleaned  the  information.  All  this  I  fully 
believed  then,  and  waxed  more  furious  and  indignant  as  I 
brooded  over  my  imagined  wrongs ;  and  when  I  remem- 
bered how  unhappy  I  had  been  at  home  (though  I  quite 
forgot  to  remember  how  such  had  been  my  own  fault),  I 
resolved  never  to  return,  at  all  events  until  great  changes 
should  come  to  pass. 

"  Now  uncle  Andrew's  insidious  letters  to  me  when  in 
town  were  accompanied  by  small  remittances,  and  this  was 
very  nearly  all  I  had  to  start  with  besides  a  few  pounds  he 
gave  me  on  leaving,  so  you  may  fancy  my  worldly  wealth 
didn't  go  very  far  in  a  place  like  London. 
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f<  Then  I  found  I  had  to  shift  for  myself,  and  trust  to  my 
own  wits  for  a  livelihood;  so,  with  my  natural  aptitude  for 
the  stage,  I  sought  an  engagement  at  a  West-end  theatre, 
but  entirely  failed  to  obtain  one.  However,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  turned  my  steps  less  ambitiously  towards 
the  East-end  and  Surrey-side,  where  I  was  more  successful ; 
and,  after  a  deal  of  humiliating  drudgery,  rose  gradually 
from  '  super '  to  '  walking  gentleman,'  and  from  e  walk- 
ing gentleman  '  to  the  '  lead/  and  here  T  made  my  mark 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Then,  of  course,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  transpontine  boards,  I  thought  to  leave  them 
for  more  aristocratic  regions,  and  coming  as  quite  a  thea- 
trical c star  '  from  the  '  Standard''  and  '  Victoria/  hoped  to 
take  the  '  Crutch  and  Toothpick  '  community  by  storm.  But 
I  soon  discovered  that  though  a  star,  like  the  sun,  may  rise 
in  the  east,  it  doesn't  always  follow  that  he'll  go  down  in 
the  west,  but  sometimes  stick  half-way  in  the  firmament 
of  fame;  and  that  was  just  my  case.  Whether  I'd  been 
spoilt  in  the  ultra-tragedian  school,  and  had  all  my  polish 
taken  off,  I  can't  tell,  but  certain  it  was  that  I  didn't  seem 
to  shine  in  the  Strand  ;  and,  being  very  sick  of  it  alto- 
gether, I  bethought  me  of  returning  home.  Accordingly  I 
swallowed  my  pride,  and  sat  down  to  write  you  a  bumble 
and  penitent  letter,  begging  for  a  reconciliation.'" 

"  Which  we  never  received,  I'll  declare,"  interrupted  the 
Squire. 

"  So  I  understand  from  Gertrude,  though  it's  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  I  remember  I 
wrote  it  in  the  green-room  of  the  Lyceum,  and  being  in 
for  a  long  night  rehearsal,  gave  it,  just  in  my  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  way,  to  the  stage-door  keeper  to  post  for  me. 
Well,  no  doubt  he  meant  to  put  it  in  the  box  when  he 
went  out,  but  as  the  beggar  was  never  quite  sober,  and 
always  got  helplessly  drunk  directly  he  was  off  duty,  the 
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chance  is  my  letter,  which  cost  me  such  a  struggle  to 
write,  went  to  light  his  pipe.  I  waited  a  long  time 
afterwards,  but  getting  no  reply,  of  course  I  concluded  the 
worst,  and  dying  for  a  change  of  scene,  enlisted  at  Wool- 
wich, from  which  place  I  was  soon  drafted  off  to  India.  T 
ought  to  mention  that  shortly  before  this  I  went  to  see  an 
old  friend — my  Cambridge  tutor,  in  fact — who  very  kindly 
lent  me  some  money,  which  kept  me  going  for  a  bit.  Now, 
it  was  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  that  I 
wrote  to  you,  my  dear"  (addressing  Gertrude),  "saying  I 
didn't  blame  you,  but  others,  and  hoped  you'd  forgive  me. 
Naturally  I  couldn't  tell  you  where  to  write  to  in  reply,  as 
we  sailed  two  days  afterwards,  even  if  I  hadn't  thought  it 
better  that  our  separation  should  be  final,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  wish  to  enlighten  you  as  to  my  movements. 

"  Heaven  knows  I've  seen  the  error  of  my  ways  long, 
long  since/'  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  and  taking  Ger- 
trude's hand,  "  and  would  have  given  worlds  over  and  over 
again  to  return  to  you  all ;  but  my  devilish  pride  held  me 
back  and  deterred  me  from  making  any  further  advance. 
After  a  while  I  got  accustomed  to  a  soldier's  life,  and  as  I 
kept  steady  and  rose  from  the  ranks,  I  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  my  lot.  Then  I  presumed  the  position  of  affairs  at 
home  was  just  as  it  was  when  I  left — " 

"  By  which  you  mean  that  you  knew  I  was  still  alive,  I 
suppose,"  interrupted  his  father,  smiling ;  "  and,  therefore, 
still  in  possession." 

"  No,  on  my  soul,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  replied  George. 
"  I  alluded  to  other — other  features  of  the  position." 

He  hesitated.  George  Grayle  did  not  like  to  confess 
that  it  was  the  repellant  character  of  his  own  mother,  added 
to  his  uncle's  influence,  that  had  constituted  the  chief 
barrier  to  his  return,  and  one  cause  of  his  choosing  to 
remain  in  exile  for  such  a  long  time. 
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"  A  few  years  after  I  landed  in  India,"  he  continued,  "  I 
happened  to  tumble  across  a  soldier  out  there  named  Cor- 
coran, whose  mother  is  related  to  some  of  our  tenants,  the 
Sickles  family,  I  believe,  and  through  this  man's  corre- 
spondence with  her  I  managed  to  hear  something  about  you 
all.  Then  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  two  or  three  years,  until 
at  length  his  regiment,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  my  battery 
lay  alongside  each  other  (as  we  say  in  the  barracks) 
at  Bareilly.  Shortly  after  that  he  was  transferred  to 
another  regiment,  the  one  relieving  his,  and  in  this,  the 
126th,  I  little  dreamt  at  the  time  I  should  find  my  own 
son. 

"I'd  had  a  lot  of  trouble  about  then,  been  tried  by 
court-martial  and  smashed,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  ill 
with  fever,  when  they  sent  me  up  with  invalids  to  Nainee 
Tal.  There  !  the  rest  you've  heard  already.  Ah,  we  little 
know  what's  sent  for  our  good  ;  it  was  a  string  of  chances 
that  brought  about  all  this.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  old 
woman  commanding  my  battery,  one  Major  Fusserley,  I 
should  never  have  been  tried,  and  if  I'd  never  been  tried 
I  should  never  have  worried  myself  into  a  fever,  and  got 
sent  to  the  hills.  But  I  can  only  thank  heaven  with  all 
my  heart,  Gertrude,  that  it  was  ordained  thus,  and  that  I 
was  there  on  the  spot  to  save  our  dear  boy's  life.  Oh,  it 
was  a  difficult  matter,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I  saw  your 
portrait  and  the  little  girl's  in  the  locket,  read  his  name 
on  his  knife,  and  then  knew  for  certain  who  it  was — I  say 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  abstain  from  declaring  myself 
then  and  there;  and  luckily  I'm  a  bit  of  an  actor,  or  I 
don't  believe  I  could  ever  have  kept  it  up.  That  letter, 
dear,  which  you  wrote  to  Hector  about  me  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  keep,  and  have  it  still,  together  with  the 
boy's  suit  of  clothes  that  he  gave  me.  Then  the  25/- 
you  sent,  added  to  a  bit  of  money  I'd  saved,  went  to  buy 
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that  little  present,  which  I  was  determined  you  should 
receive  on  this  anniversary,  and  then  present  myself  to 
you  afterwards;  though  you  may  imagine  how  hard  I 
found  it  to  keep  the  secret  for  four  days  beyond  our 
arrival." 

Gertrude's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  but  the  look  of 
unutterable  love  she  gave  her  husband  showed  her  appre- 
ciation, and  was  sufficient  reward  in  itself. 

<c  Of  course,  from  the  moment  I  discovered  Hector's 
identity,"  George  remarked,  in  conclusion,  "  I  resolved  to 
come  back  by  hook  or  by  crook — sink  pride,  prejudice,  and 
all  other  devil's  whisperings;  and  here  I  am  !  " 

"And  God  be  praised!"  murmured  his  father,  with 
emotion,  "  that  you  have  been  restored  to  us  at  last,  my  boy. 
May  He  teach'  us  ever  to  rule  our  tongues  and  guide  our 
hearts  from  henceforth,  and —  But  let  there  be  no  further 
allusion  to  the  past,  let  us  live  now  in  the  happy  present, 
and  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  future.  That  you  will 
prove  to  that  faithful,  loving  woman  by  your  side,  George, 
that  you  are  worthy  to  call  her  your  wife  I  feel  well 
assured." 

"  God  help  me  to  do  so,  sir,"  murmured  George  Grayle, 
with  much  earnestness. 

"It  is  not  every  man,  my  son,  who  is  endowed  with 
such  a  blessing  as  He  has  bestowed  upon  you ;  a  treasure 
rare  indeed  in  this  mundane  sphere  of  discord  and  conten- 
tion." The  old  man  said  this  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  spoke 
with  a  significant  depth  of  feeling. 

But  it  scarcely  needed  his  father's  words  to  impress 
George  with  such  a  truth,  which  he  now  felt  so  keenly, 
and  learnt  to  feel  still  more  each  day  that  passed  in  his 
new  life. 

Sweet  Gertrude  Grayle !  If  ever  there  was  a  woman 
on  this  earth  who  deserved  to  be  happy,  it  was  she.    And 
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while  she  sat  there  in  silent  thankfulness,  her  liquid  blue 
eyes  swimming'  with  tears  of  joy,  and  her  little  white 
hand  held  in  her  husband's  strong*  grasp,  she  looked  years, 
ah,  many  years,  younger  than  when  the  sun  last  set  to 
rise  again  on  the  morn  of  their  silver  wedding. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN    THE    REIGN    OF   JACK    FROST. 

"  O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  : 
O'er  treacherous  pleasure's  flowery  ground, 
Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away."' 

Dr.  Johnson. 

"  Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made, — 
And,  hung  in  air,  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade, 
That  liquid  pearl  distil-" 

Sotheby. 

An  early  summer  that  year  was  followed  by  an  early  winter, 
and  long  before  Christmas  a  spell  of  frost  and  snow  had 
set  in  with  unusual  severity.  At  Barringtree  Hall,  now 
Yery  gay  and  full  of  visitors,  shooting  was  varied  by  skating 
on  the  lake,  which  was  soon  "  from,"  as  they  say  in  Suf- 
folk, to  a  thickness  of  four  or  five  inches;  and  its  fine 
sheet  of  ice  proved  an  immense  attraction. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  since  George  had  made  his 
dramatic  rentree  into  the  bosom  of  his  family;  and  the 
event,  added  to  Hector's  return,  had  been  the  signal  for 
great  rejoicings.  A  complete  revolution  in  George  Grayle's 
character  was  very  observable,  and  gladly  welcomed  b}^  his 
wife  and  father.  Even  the  tart  tongue  of  that  modern 
Xantippe  (Mrs.  Grayle  senior)  was  silenced,  for  a  natural 
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and   maternal  feeling  bade  her  now  hold  her  peace,  and 
receive  her  son  as  became  a  mother. 

Oh,  what  unalloyed  happiness  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Gertrude  Grayle  !  What  peaceful  joy  and  pride  swelled 
her  bosom  as  she  beheld  the  rapid  growth  of  love  and 
respect  arising  between  her  husband  and  their  two  splendid 
children — the  very  Helen  and  Antinous  of  her  imagination. 
Then  the  while  she  cherished  this  fair  picture  at  her  heart, 
the  old  Squire  in  turn  was  watching  her,  how  she  drew 
closer  and  closer  to  her  gentle  self  that  once  wild  spirit, 
that  once  untameable  nature,  and  bound  him  fast  and 
surely  with  the  ties  of  conjugal  love. 

There  is  no  cosmetic,  next  to  health,  so  efficacious  as  true 
happiness ;  and  Gertrude  Grayle  scarcely  looked  more  lovely 
in  the  days  of  her  girlhood  than  she  looked  now,  crowned, 
as  it  were,  with  an  aureole  of  perpetual  sunshine.  And 
there  was  yet  another  source  of  joy  in  the  approaching 
marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Albert  HefFernan — a  man 
whom  Gertrude,  and,  indeed,  every  one,  so  much  respected 
and  looked  up  to. 

The  18th  of  January  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  family  solicitors  were  now  busy  drawing  up 
the  marriage  settlements.  These  turned  out  to  be  far 
more  handsome  on  the  Grayle  side  than  HefFernan,  even  in 
his  most  sanguine  moments,  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  fact  he  expressed  with  all  that  tact 
and  delicacy  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master.  In 
regard  to  the  settlements  on  his  part,  they  were  virtually 
nil.  But  of  what  account  were  gold  and  silver  where  a 
husband  was  endowed  with  so  much  excellence  and  virtue  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Albert  HefFernan' s  three  years'  ab- 
sence in  India  seemed  to  have  made  him  value  all  the  more 
such  a  prize  as  Agnes  Grayle ;  but  in  justice  it  must  be 
confessed    he    was    perfectly   guiltless    of    any  mercenary 
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motive,  and  it  was  the  depth  of  his  devotion  alone  which 
dominated  his  whole  nature. 

That  love  begets  love  may  be  true  enough  ;  yet  though 
she  fully  believed  the  sincerity  of  her  betrothed's  attach- 
ment, Agnes  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  more.  She 
entertained  every  respect  and  regard  for  him;  but  these,  she 
knew,  did  not  constitute  love,  nor  was  it  likely  that  she 
could  combat  the  dictates  of  her  heart.  Consequently  she 
dreaded,  actually  dreaded,  being  led  to  the  altar  by  one  for 
whom  her  affections  were  in  such  a  dubious  state. 

But  alas  !  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  now.  Notwith- 
standing many  and  many  a  self-examination  during  their 
long  engagement,  Agnes  had  lacked  the  moral  courage  to 
take  that  one  decisive  step  which  her  conscience  had  so 
often  prompted  ;  namely,  to  throw  herself  upon  her  lover's 
forbearance  in  the  prayer  for  her  release.  Hence  it  was 
that  she  did  not  look  forward  to  the  18th  of  January  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  did  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Perhaps  her  mind  was  haunted  by  a  certain  face  on 
which  such  a  sorrowful  gloom  had  settled  since  the  fiat 
had  gone  forth,  and  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt, 
nor  ground  for  the  faintest  gleam  of  hope — a  plain,  but 
honest  face,  speaking,  without  words,  of  a  depth  of  passion 
which  was  only  to  be  swamped  in  the  bitterness  of  despair. 
Perhaps  it  was  so,  although  it  is  my  belief  that  Agnes 
Grayle  scarcely  knew  her  own  sentiments,  and  was  harassed 
by  doubts  and  misgivings  which  she  could  not  entirely 
account  for,  nor  confide  to  any  one — least  of  all  to  Clement 
Mount] oy,  who  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  seek  for 
such  confidence  now. 

Yes,  the  18th  of  January  was  to  be  a  red-letter  day  at 
Barringtree,  for  a  double  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  on 
that  date ;  and  the  same  service  that  bound  Heffernan  and 
Agnes  together,  for  better  or  for  worse,  would  perform  a 
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like  office  for  Hector  and  Georgie.  The  latter  had  succeeded 
in  making  herself  very  popular  with  all  the  family,  and 
George  Grayle  became  especially  fond  of  her.  He  reminded 
her  laughingly  of  a  certain  non-commissioned  officers'  dance 
at  Bareilly  a  few  years  before,  when  she  little  knew  that 
she  was  dancing  with  her  future  father-in-law,  in  the  re- 
served and  rather  taciturn  artillery  sergeant.  As  Hector's 
father  reverted  to  those  days  Georgie  involuntarily  winced, 
and  then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  that  scene  on  the 
Apollo  Bunder  at  Bombay,  which  painful  episode  too  often 
recurred  to  her  mind.  She  had  never  deemed  herself  a 
woman  lacking  heart ;  but  until  now  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  be  burdened  with  a  too  obtrusive  conscience  ; 
maybe  this,  added  to  other  misgivings  (especially  with 
regard  to  her  rightful  surname),  caused  her  also  to  look 
forward  to  the  18th  of  January  with  somewhat  qualified  joy. 

Nor,  sooth  to  say,  was  Hector  entirely  happy  in  the  anti- 
cipation ;  neither  could  he  have  quite  explained  the  reason. 
He  was  fond  of  Georgie,  he  believed — very  fond,  and  was 
glad  indeed  to  see  how  she  had  won  the  affection  of  all 
around.  But  notwithstanding  this  there  was  a  some- 
thing wanting — a  screw  loose  somewhere,  as  he  thought 
to  himself — what  could  it  be  ?  A  little  whisper,  far  away 
down  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  answered  him  plainly 
enough ;  but  he  felt  it  a  sacrilege  in  his  present  position 
to  listen  to  such  promptings. 

He  had  never  spoken  to  Lizzie  Rolfe  since  his  return, 
although  he  had  occasionally  seen  her  at  church  and  else- 
where; and  to  hold  any  interview  with  her  now  he  considered 
would  not  only  be  painful  to  both,  but  disloyal  to  his  future 
wife.  How  long  he  would  adhere  to  this  highly  discreet 
and  virtuous  resolution  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  circum- 
stances over  which  the  fates,  not  Hector  Grayle,  held 
control. 
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December  came  in  with  a  bright  but  bitterly  cold  day ; 
for  although  the  sun  had  no  excuse  for  not  shining,  since 
there  were  hardly  any  clouds  to  intercept  his  rays,  it  was 
freezing  hard,  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  warm  the  air,  or 
melt  the  vast  white  carpet  which  covered  the  ground,  were 
utterly  futile.  There  was  no  power  at  all  in  his  glance, 
and  the  snow  merely  looked  back  into  his  face  with  a 
supercilious  glare,  as  if  disdaining  such  mild  attempts  to 
stare  it  out  of  countenance. 

By  twelve  o'clock  on  this  particular  day  the  Barringtree 
lake  had  become  the  centre  of  attraction  and  a  very  animated 
picture.  Skates  had  superseded  breech-loaders  for  the 
nonce,  and  skating  parties  disported  themselves  in  merry 
groups  wherever  the  industrious  sweepers  had  brushed 
clear  pathways.  Snow  had  fallen  heavily  in  the  early 
morning-,  and  thus  gave  these  knights  of  the  besom  a  wel- 
come occupation,  which  put  many  a  well-earned  sixpence 
into  their  fustian  pockets. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  lake  the  frosted  trees,  in  the 
glistening  splendour  of  their  hyemal  clothing,  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  overhead,  where  every  twig  and  branch 
was  arrayed  in  nature's  family  diamonds,  the  eye  became 
dazzled  by  the  mass  of  glittering  gems  and  brilliant  constel- 
lations, and  sought  relief  in  less  refulgent  objects. 

The  waterfowl  had  been  rendered  most  pitiable  ob- 
jects by  the  severe  frost,  reduced  as  they  were  to  a 
tiny  open  space  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  which  was  only 
prevented  from  becoming  solid  ice  by  their  perpetual 
motion.  These  wretched  birds  seemed  by  no  means  to 
appreciate  the  festive  scene  before  them,  nor  that  their 
domain  was  thus  usurped  by  crowds  of  unfathered  bipeds  ; 
while  black  and  white  swans,  Japanese  and  Muscovy  ducks, 
et  hoc  genus  omues,  thus  fraternized  together  in  a  huddled 
assembly,  they  became  quite  a  laughing-stock  for  the  rest 
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of  the  Barringtree  beasts  ;  and  the  fallow  deer,  trooping 
across  the  ice  close  by  them,  as  if  they  themselves  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  shook  their  antlers  and  whisked 
their  tails  in  a  taunting  manner  at  their  web-footed  friends, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  hope  you  like  it ! " 

It  is  remarked  that  skating  (as  well  as  swimming)  once 
learnt,  is  never  forgotten  ;  but  George  Grayle,  indulging 
in  this  belief  after  twenty  years  in  India,  discovered  that 
such  a  statement  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  ro- 
serve.  He  found  his  feet  after  a  time,  it  is  true ;  but  at 
first  was  almost  as  awkward  as  a  dancing  bear  on  hot  irons, 
and  needed  all  the  help  his  dutiful  son  and  daughter  offered. 

Agnes,  attired  in  a  handsome  chinchilla-trimmed  jacket, 
with  a  hat  and  muff  to  match,  a  grey  woollen  dress  looped 
up  over  a  Douglas  tartan  petticoat  (in  honour  of  the 
Cameronians) — just  reaching  to  her  ankles,  so  as  to  leave 
plenty  of  freedom  for  the  limbs — her  shapely  little  feet 
shod  with  strong  laced  boots  and  a  pair  of  acme  skates — 
altogether  looked  very  business-like,  and  her  skill  as  a 
skater  did  justice  to  her  appearance.  A  right  merry  little 
instructress  was  she,  glancing  and  circling  around  her 
father,  and  laughing  heartily  at  his  frantic  attempts  to 
emulate  her  graceful  movements. 

"  Hold  up  !  "  she  cried,  as  George  made  a  bold  dash  to 
effect  the  outside  edge  (which  he  remembered  having  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  a  youngster),  and  came  down,  of 
course,  ingloriously — "  Don't  you  try  to  run  before  you  can 
walk.  Look  here,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  old  dear,"  she 
added,  after  helping  him  up;  then  darting  off  like  an  arrow, 
curved  in  and  out  over  the  glib  surface  in  that  effortless 
way  which  looks  so  easy,  but  requires  so  much  knack  and 
confidence. 

u  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right  in  an  hour  or  so,"  said  her 
father,  scratching  and  clattering   after  her  in   the  plain 
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straight- ahead  method,  and  attempting  no  more  ambitious 
evolutions  at  present.  "  I  must  confess,  though,  I  feel  a 
precious  fool  at  it  as  yet." 

"I  suppose  you  know,  Fay,  we're  going  to  have  luncheon 
brought  out/'  observed  Hector  as  he  passed  them,  pulling 
himself  up  "  with  a  round  turn/'  and  continuing  in  their 
direction  ;  "  it's  much  the  best  plan — such  a  bother  taking 
off  one's  skates,  and  going  into  the  house.  Hulloa !  here 
are  the  Mountjoys  at  last,"  he  added,  as  at  that  moment 
the  Merry  dale  'bus  drove  up  to  the  lake  side  and  deposited 
Sir  Francis,  Lady  Mountjoy,  their  daughters,  and  a  couple 
of  friends.  "  But  what's  become  of  old  Clem,  I  wonder  ? 
Ah,  there  he  is,  swinging  along  like  a  postman  ;  sensible 
fellow  not  to  drive  when  he  can  walk,  this  weather. 
Morning,  Clem." 

Clement  nodded  in  return,  then  raised  his  hat  to  Agnes 
and  sat  down  a  little  way  off  to  put  on  his  skates.  This 
operation  he  performed  in  a  listless  sort  of  way,  and 
appeared  to  have  little  heart  in  the  lively  scene  before 
him,  or  to  take  much  interest  in  the  numerous  figures 
dashing  rapidly  to  and  fro  with  that  hollow,  scraping, 
crackling  noise,  so  musical  to  the  ardent  skater,  who,  as  a 
rule,  hurries  on  his  iron  runners  so  as  not  to  lose  a  minute 
of  the  healthful  pastime. 

With  the  large  party  from  the  Hall,  the  Merrydale 
people  and  others,  there  was  now  a  numerous  gathering  on 
the  lake.  Several  of  the  ladies  being  skaters,  something 
beyond  the  mere  gliding  up  and  down  was  proposed,  and 
Hector  set  the  sweepers  to  work  to  clear  a  large  space  with  a 
view  to  getting  up  quadrilles  and  lancers.  There  were  two 
good-natured  musicians  among  the  party,  one  gentleman 
who  played  the  concertina,  and  another  the  fiddle — both 
rather  feebly,  perhaps,  but  good  enough  for  the  erratic 
attempts  made  to  scramble  through  the  figures.     Several 
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of  the  skaters  were  responsible  for  this  reckless  inaccuracy  ; 
but  Lady  Mount/joy  was  the  chief  offender,  and  though 
old  enough  to  have  known  better,  she  flashed  and  flitted 
about  in  the  most  inane  manner — obviously  for  effect  only, 
and  sublimely  regardless  of  partner  or  vis  a  vis — all  eyes, 
teeth,  whirligigs,  fizgigs,  and  flourishes,  exactly  as  though 
she  had  been  an  elaborate  firework  let  off  to  edify  the 
public. 

"  Where's  the  Squire,  Hector  ?  "  asked  Norah  Tewkesley, 
as  they  assembled  afterwards  at  luncheon ;  a  and  isn't 
yer  grandmother  coming  out  ?  "  she  added,  perhaps  with 
ulterior  thoughts  of  enticing  the  old  lady  on  to  a  slide 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  fate. 

"Haven't  you  heard  about  her  this  morning ? "  replied 
Hector;  "  she's  awfully  seedy — very  ill  indeed,  her  maid 
told  me,  and  my  grandfather  doesn't  like  leaving  her,  I 
suppose." 

"  Faith,  what  a  pity ! "  exclaimed  the  incorrigible  Norah ; 
"  I  meant  to  have  been  so  attentive — kept  her  off  all  the 
dangerous  parts,  ye  know,  and  filled  her  ould  pockets  with 
snow-balls.  But  railly,  Hector,  I  hope  she  isn't  dan- 
gerously bad,  not  going  to  call  in  Arthur  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  is  she  ?  P'r'aps,  as  the  minister's  wife,  I'd  better  go 
up  and  inquire." 

"  Perhaps  you  had,"  returned  Hector,  with  an  amused 
smile  at  the  forced  gravity  she  suddenly  assumed ;  "  or  very 
likely  she'll  send  for  you." 

Norah  didn't  think  that  at  all  likely  (even  if  the  old 
woman  were  dying  and  hadn't  another  soul  in  the  world  to 
summon  to  her  bedside),  and  very  soon  forgot  all  about 
her  amid  the  laughing  and  chattering  assemblage. 

Now  Mrs.  Grayle  was  dangerously  ill,  as  it  happened, 
and  nearer  dying  than  any  of  them  suspected.  She  had 
been  ailing  for  some  little  time,  but  did  not  know  of  the 
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serious  nature  of  her  malady,  and  kept  up  against  it  through 
all  the  recent  dinner-parties  and  gaieties,  until  at  length 
obliged  to  give  in. 

Any  one  would  have  offered  long  odds  on  her  life  against 
her  husband's  a  few  weeks  before,  since  she  never  had 
much  the  matter  with  her,  though  she  often  shammed 
"  nerves "  or  a  convenient  headache.  But  Mrs.  Grayle's 
was  one  of  those  constitutions  that  not  unfrequently 
collapse  more  suddenly  than  weaker  ones.  Later  on  in  the 
day,  when  Dr.  Whittle  pronounced  her  in  a  precarious 
state,  and  suffering  from  peritonitis  in  an  aggravated  form, 
the  Squire  became  alarmed,  and  saw  the  necessity  for 
clearing  out  his  guests,  and  keeping  the  house  perfectly 
quiet. 

Meanwhile,  the  light-hearted  party*  on  the  ice  appre- 
hended nothing  serious  from  the  rumours  of  Mrs.  Grayle's 
indisposition,  and  continued  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  top 
of  their  bent.  During  the  afternoon,  of  course  somebody 
started  a  bonfire  on  the  frozen  surface,  and  subsequently 
the  ladies  made  tea,  for  which  the  kettles  were  filled  with  lake 
ice,  the  water  being  pure  enough,  especially  when  boiled ; 
in  short,  nothing  was  omitted  from  this  seasonable  pro- 
gramme, which  was  carried  through  with  all  honour  to  his 
majesty,  King  Frost. 

Among  the  numerous  tenants  and  retainers,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters,  Lizzie  Rolfe  was  almost  the  only 
absentee  for  the  first  part  of  the  day.  Towards  three 
o'clock,  however,  she  appeared,  walking  along  the  snow- 
covered  banks  of  the  lake  at  the  least  frequented  part, 
accompanied  by  Hector's  gage  d- 'amour — the  dignified 
Mizpah. 

Gideon  Rolfe  never  stinted  his  little  rosebud  in  point  of 
money,  so  far  as  his  means  permitted,  and  loved  to  indulge 
her  in  every  whim.     Had  she  cried  for  the  moon.  I  verily 
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believe  the  old  keeper  would  have  fretted  himself  because  he 
could  not  gratify  her. 

But  Lizzie  never  took  undue  advantage  of  his  kindness ; 
and  though,  from  instinctive  good  taste,  she  was  always 
neatly  and  becomingly  attired,  there  was  no  extravagance 
in  her  outlay.  Whatever  she  wore,  Lizzie  could  not  look 
otherwise  than  lovely;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  a 
squirrel  nestling  on  a  black  velvet  hat,  and  a  fur  ruff  round 
her  white  neck,  forming  the  collar  of  a  dark-brown  jacket, 
especially  suited  her.  The  cold  air  had  enhanced  her  beauty 
with  a  glowing  colour,  which  confined  itself  to  her  soft 
cheeks,  and  left  her  little  well-cut  nose  as  white  as  her 
brow.  What  would  thousands  of  fair  women  give  to  have 
a  face  like  hers,  which  somehow  managed  to  retain  the 
delicate  tints  in  their  proper  place,  despite  the  frosty  atmos- 
phere ! 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  ?  "  was  a  question  very  generally 
asked  by  certain  of  the  strangers  skating  about,  when  Lizzie, 
growing  bold  as  she  became  interested  in  the  scene,  drew 
nearer  to  the  vortex. 

Presently  she  saw  her  old  love  dart  past,  propelling 
Georgie  Vickers  in  a  chair-sleigh,  and  leaning  over  his 
future  bride  so  affectionately,  as  Lizzie  thought. 

"  He  scarcely  even  looked  at  me,"  she  murmured,  while 
a  bitter  pang  shot  through  her  heart ;  "  but  why  should  he 
now?"  And  with  an  irresistible  fascination  she  watched 
them  as  they  glided  swiftly  away,  and  became  lost  amid  the 
whirling  crowd. 

Hector  had  caught  sight  of  her  the  moment  she  appeared 
on  the  bank,  and  his  eyes  had  wandered  towards  that  lissome 
form,  the  very  embodiment  of  grace  and  refinement,  with 
no  less  admiration  than  of  yore,  even  if  other  feelings 
were  extinct.  But  he  had  deemed  it  unadvisable  to 
exchange   more   than  the    very  slightest    recognition — at 
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all  events  at  that  moment — and  addressed  himself  to  his 
fiancee  more  sedulously  than  ever  as  they  passed  by. 

Georgie,  also,  had  noticed  the  keeper's  daughter,  and 
her  exceeding  beauty  had  naturally  started  a  vein  of  invo- 
luntary reflection ;  for  she  could  not  help  feeling,  modestly 
enough,  how  insignificant  her  own  small  attractions  must 
appear  beside  those  of  Lizzie  Rolfe. 

But  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  woman's  character,  that 
when  she  loves,  and  is  beloved  by  a  man  whom  she  knows 
to  have  been  devoted  to  a  certain  other  woman  before,  she 
at  once  takes  a  special  interest  in  that  woman ;  and  the 
opinion  then  formed  of  her,  for  good  or  bad,  goes  a  con- 
siderable way  towards  exalting  or  debasing  the  man  in  her 
estimation. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Georgie  Vickers.  When  she  saw 
what  manner  of  girl  Lizzie  was,  of  whom,  as  she  knew, 
Hector  had  once  been  so  desperately  enamoured,  instead  of 
being  jealous,  she  thought  all  the  more  of  him,  and  strongly 
approved  his  good  taste.  But  she  made  a  great  mistake,  I 
think,  in  telling  him  this. 

Men  are  quite  conceited  enough,  goodness  knows, 
especially  of  their  amatory  conquests,  without  pandering  to 
their  vanity ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  nearest  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  not  by  flattery  of  this  kind ;  for  if  a  woman  makes 
him  think  too  much  of  himself,  his  burden  of  conceit  leaves 
him  no  room  to  think  of  anything  else,  consequently  les&  of 
her.  Talk  of  vain  women  indeed  !  the  very  vainest  is  the 
quintessence  of  humility  compared  with  a  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion, whose  amour-propre  may  have  been  puffed  and  elated 
by  a  little  blandiloquence  from  the  opposite  sex. 

Hector  listened  to  Georgie's  praise  of  Lizzie's  beauty 
with  some  surprise.  He  was  well  assured  she  was  cogni- 
zant of  his  romantic  attachment  to  the  girl,  although 
the   subject    had    never   been    mentioned    between    them; 
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and  he  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  one 
to  be  carefully  tabooed.  Whether  Georgie,  by  speaking 
thus  candidly,  meant  to  show  that  she  utterly  ignored  any- 
thing connected  with  the  past,  or  only  volunteered  such 
magnanimous  praise  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  her 
own  position,  he  could  not  quite  make  out.  The  effect  it 
had  was  to  put  serious  thoughts  into  his  head,  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  behaved  rather  unworthily  towards  such  a  girl 
as  Lizzie,  whose  loveliness  excited  the  admiration  even  of  a 
rival,  and  made  him  proportionately  proud  of  having  cap- 
tivated the  affections  of  this  peerless  beauty. 

As  to  Lizzie,  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  opinion  of 
Hector  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  his  future  wife's 
appearance.  She  was  too  unpretending  to  compare  herself 
favourably  with  the  woman  he  had  chosen.  Doubtless  he 
had  selected  wisely  and  well,  she  thought,  and  from  his  own 
sphere.  She  only  felt  now  that  he  was  lost  to  her  for  ever ; 
but  it  did  seem  hard  that  the  glimpse  of  a  bright  future, 
an  earthly  elysium,  should  have  been  flashed  before  her 
eyes,  merely  to  tantalize  her,  and  then  to  be  suddenly 
obscured,  leaving  her  in  utter  darkness. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    SKELETON    MOVES. 

"  Oh  !  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work ! 
And  now  she  musters  up  a  train  of  images 
Which,  to  preserve  my  peace,  I'd  cast  aside, 
And  sink  in  deep  oblivion." 

Rowe. 

Of  course  George  Grayle  had  heard  from  Gertrude  and 
Agnes  all  about  his  son's  former  penchant  for  Lizzie,  and 
how  it  had  led  to  Hector's  being  sent  off  to  India,  thereby- 
bringing  about  his  own  return.  He  had  noticed  the  girl 
with  some  curiosity  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  was 
much  taken  with  her  loveliness,  nor  did  he  marvel  the  least 
at  Hector's  youthful  admiration  for  her. 

George  was  always  very  chatty  and  agreeable  with  the 
tenants  and  parishioners,  so  much  so  at  times  as  to  border 
on  familiarity — the  old  fault  contracted  in  childhood;  but 
he  had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  for  a  talk  with  the 
fair  Lizzie,  in  whom  he  took  an  extra  interest,  since  it 
was  to  her  pretty  face  he  was  indirectly  indebted  for  the 
change  in  his  fortunes.  Seeing  her,  then,  by  the  side  of 
the  lake  that  afternoon  in  forlorn  solitude,  and  noticing 
that  she  did  not  venture  on  the  ice,  he  approached 
her,  and  asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  put  on  a  pair  of 
skates. 
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Now  poor  Simon  Sickles  had  been  twirling1  and  wheeling 
round  and  round  opposite  to  "that  there  be — ewtifne  gal" 
for  a  long  time,  dying  to  make  the  same  offer;  but  unable 
to  summon  up  courage,  he  continued  to  glide  about  with 
his  body  and  legs  very  much  bent,  till  his  glistening  nose 
nearly  touched  the  tips  of  his  runners,  and  cut  the  most 
complicated  figures  in  his  bashful  perplexity. 

"  Fm  only  a  novice  at  it  myself,"  said  George,  after  he 
had  put  his  question  to  Lizzie,  "  for  I  haven't  been  on  a 
piece  of  ice  for  over  twenty  years  till  to-day.  But  I'm 
relearning  the  art  by  degrees,  and  if  you'll  allow  me  to  help 
you,  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  Thank  you,  sir/'  she  replied,  with  a  pleased  smile  at 
his  civility,  "  but  I  never  tried  yet,  and  I  think  I'd  rather 
not  to-day." 

"  Oh,  why  not  ?  Yon  must  make  a  beginning  some  time 
or  other,  and  every  lady  skates.  I  can  borrow  you  a  pair 
in  a  minute  if  you  will." 

But  Lizzie  still  declined.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  coward ; 
and,  besides,  didn't  care  to  make  an  exhibition  of  herself 
before  all  these  grand  people.  Perhaps  she  had  some 
scruple  about  appearing  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  one 
particular  person,  though  she  would  not  have  acknow- 
ledged this  to  herself.  She  was  nothing  to  him  now, 
so  what  could  it  signify  ?  Nevertheless,  such  reluc- 
tance was  not  foreign  to  a  woman's  nature,  for  all  her 
argument. 

George  found  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  so  gave  up 
the  attempt,  doubtless  rather  glad  to  get  out  of  the  office  of 
cicerone;  for  it  is  no  sinecure  to  teach  a  lady  to  skate, 
however  pretty  and  fascinating  she  may  be.  Besides  which, 
George  had  hardly  yet  recovered  his  own  skill  sufficiently  to 
instruct  others. 

"  That's  an  uncommonly  handsome  St.  Bernard  you've 
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got  there,  Miss  Rolfe,"  he  observed,  during  his  brief  talk 
with  her ;  "  does  it  belong  to  you  ?  " 

"Ye — es,  sir,  at  least  it — "  hesitated  Lizzie,  colouring 
up,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say;  "at  least,  my 
father  has  charge  of  it." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  he  is  a  splendid  animal,  thoroughbred  as  a 
Derby  winner,  Fll  be  bound.  I  should  like  to  buy  him  if  I 
could  ;  do  you  know  who  owns  him  ?  " 

Lizzie  was  about  to  give  some  other  evasive  answer,  when 
old  Gideon  at  that  moment  approached,  and  came  to  her 
rescue.  George  then  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
keeper,  and  was  surprised  to  find  from  him  that  the  dog  had, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Hector,  but  that  he  believed  it  was  as  good 
as  Lizzie's  now;  whereupon,  observing  the  girPs  blushes, 
George  drew  his  own  conclusions,  and,  wishing  to  spare  her 
feelings,  said  no  more. 

Now,  in  holding  converse  with  a  person  whom  one  has 
hitherto  only  seen  casually,  or  at  a  distance,  a  certain  expres- 
sion given  by  speaking,  and  especially  in  smiling,  not  only 
lends  additional  charm  to  a  face,  but  fixes  it  more  on  the 
memory. 

Lizzie's  once  seen  under  these  advantages,  was  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  nor  any  face  so  passing  beautiful. 
When  George  Grayle  pondered  afterwards  on  her  attractive 
features,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  one  other  face  he  had  seen  before  in 
his  life,  and  one  only ;  but  where  he  had  seen  it,  or  to  whom 
it  belonged,  he  could  not  recall,  albeit  he  cudgelled  his 
brains  considerably  at  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon. 

Dinner  at  the  Hall  was  purposely  curtailed  that  night,  in 
order  to  admit  of  an  early  adjournment  to  the  ice  for  the 
comparatively  novel  pleasure  of  skating  by  moonlight  and 
the  flare  of  torches.     Mrs.  Grayle  had  improved  somewhat 
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towards  evening,  so  the  Squire's  anxiety  was  temporarily 
allayed,  and  he  hoped  there  might  be  no  necessity  tc 
break  up  the  merry  party.  Very  little  time  was  wasted 
over  dessert,  and  as  dressing  for  dinner  on  this  occasion 
had  been  dispensed  with,  soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  Hall 
was  vacated  by  those  who  preferred  the  frigid  lake  to  the 
fireside. 

The  shimmering  moonlight  on  the  ice  and  snow  rendered 
torches  superfluous,  notwithstanding  which  they  were 
brought  into  requisition,  though  more  to  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  scene  than  anything  else,  and  the  lake  thus  en  regal 
by  night,  wore  a  strikingly  weird  aspect,  like  some  wild 
TValpurgis  revel.  Besides  certain  paid  linkmen,  a  few  of 
the  skaters  flitted  about  with  flambeaux,  resembling  in  the 
far  distance  little  fireflies  or  Jack-o'-lanterns ;  but  on  draw- 
ing nearer — with  rapid  undulating  motion,  they  appeared 
to  change  suddenly  into  fiery  demons  as  they  darted 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  wooded  banks,  and  lighted  up 
the  cold  white  trunks  and  crystal  canopy  overhead  with  a 
ruddy  glare. 

Georgie  Vickers  had  come  out  for  a  little  while  after 
dinner ;  but  as  she  didn't  skate,  and  couldn't  keep  warm,  she 
very  wisely  soon  withdrew  and  joined  Gertrude  and  a  few 
others  by  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room ;  consequently 
Hector,  who  had  been  a  devoted  slave  to  her  for  most  of 
the  day,  was  set  at  liberty.  He  now  came  up  with  his  sister 
and  Norah  Tewkesley,  who  were  skating  side  by  side,  and 
grasping  one  end  of  the  pole  which  they  held  horizontally 
in  front  of  them,  the  trio  laughed  and  chatted  merrily  as 
they  swayed  to  and  fro  along  the  glassy  tracks.  But  after 
a  time  their  conversation  took  a  more  serious  turn,  when 
they  duly  discussed  Hector's  intended  bride,  with  whom 
both  the  ladies  appeared  agreeably  impressed,  for 
Georgie  had  considerably  toned  down  in  her  deportment  of 
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late.  The  death  of  Gwennie  appeared,  for  a  while,  to 
have  almost  crushed  her  spirit ;  but  she  gained  not  a  little 
by  having-  become  more  demure  and  staid  in  her  demeanour, 
and  this  placed  her  in  a  favourable  light  with  the  family  she 

was  about  to  enter. 

***** 

On  another  part  of  the  lake,  where  they  had  discovered 
some  particularly  good  ice,  Heffernan  and  George  Grayle 
skated  together,  enjoying  the  post-prandial  weed  and  a  talk 
over  their  Indian  experiences. 

Heffernan's  inclination  would  have  kept  him  by  Agnes' 
side  during  every  minute  of  that  happy  day  ;  but  he  judged, 
very  rightly,  that  such  a  public  parade  of  his  devotion 
might  be  distasteful  to  her,  if  not  unbecoming  to  his  own 
dignity,  so  prudently  divided  his  attention  among  the 
ladies  of  the  party.  Between  him  and  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  warmest  friendship  had  arisen,  and  George  often 
told  him  that  had  he  searched  the  universe  through  he 
could  not  have  found  a  man  to  whom  he  would  sooner  see 
his  daughter  married — now  that  he  knew  him ;  all  which 
was  very  gratifying  to  Heffernan. 

"But  I  must  tell  you  frankly,"  said  George,  between  the 
puffs  of  his  cigar,  "  that  what  I  first  saw  of  you  as  an  officer 
didn't  prepossess  me  much  in  your  favour — see  the  fallacy 
of  judging  by  appearances — I  thought  you  rather  an  over- 
bearing, haughty  sort  of  beggar,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  very  likely ;  I  suppose  my  manner  with  strangers 
is  rather  against  me;  but  I  believe  I  was  popular  enough 
with  our  men." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  were ;  I  never  heard  anything 
to  your  disparagement.  As  for  that  big  fellow  in  your 
regiment,  Joe  Corcoran,  he  swore  by  you,  and  said  there 
wasn't  another  officer  in  the  service  to  hold  a  candle  to 
his  '  Captin.'" 
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"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  old  Joe,"  laughed  Heffernan,  experi- 
encing at  the  same  time  a  slight  twinge  of  remorse  when 
he  remembered  how  scurvily  he  had  treated  the  faithful 
soldier;  " I  feel  complimented,  I'm  sure, but  Fm  afraid  his 
was  not  an  unbiassed  opinion,  you  see.  I've  known  him 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 

"  So  he  mentioned,  I  remember.  But  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  little  adventure  about  Hector's  letters  at  Fyzabad 
converted  me  in  3-our  favour  at  once." 

"  I'm  very  glad  it  did ;  of  course  I  couldn't  divine  who 
you  were." 

"Of  course  not;  and  as  I  learnt  from  those  letters  of 
your  engagement  to  Agnes,  I  was  rather  tempted  to  test 
your  disposition  and  see  what  sort  of  a  son-in-law  I  was 
likely  to  have,  and  I  must  say  you  acted  like  a  brick." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  rejoined  Heffernan, 
modestly ;  "  but  by  not  clapping  you  under  arrest  and 
reporting  the  matter,  I  certainly  laid  myself  open  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  severe  wigging;  in  fact,  serious  conse- 
quences, if  it  had  been  found  out." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  you  did ;  I'm  well  aware  of  it.  I 
was  in  an  awful  funk  you'd  spoil  my  little  game,  I  can 
tell  you ;  and  unless  I'd  declared  who  I  was,  and  all  that,  I 
should  very  likely  have  got  imprisonment  besides  being 
smashed,  so  I  decidedly  think  I  owe  you  one,  old  man,  for 
letting  me  off.  However,  you  must  consider  my  little  girl, 
Agnes,  as  part  payment  of  the  debt." 

"A  rich  reward  indeed,"  returned  Heffernan,  with 
sincere  emphasis;  "I  only  hope  I  may  prove  worthy  of 
her." 

"I've  not  a  doubt  of  that,  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed 
George,  with  a  friendly  slap  on  Heffernan's  shoulder,  which 
movement,  as  they  sped  rapidly  along,  nearly  made  him 
lose  his  own  balance. 
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"  Hulloa  !  hold  up,"  cried  HefFernan,  catching"  at  his  arm. 

"  Not  quite  all  there  yet,  you  see/'  observed  George, 
smiling.  "  But  as  I  was  saying",  I've  every  confidence  in 
you,  and  so  have  all  the  family.;  indeed,  we  should  be  an 
ungrateful  lot  of  Goths  if  we  hadn't,  considering  how 
you've  devoted  yourself  to  our  interests." 

HefFernan  was  about  to  make  another  modest  rejoinder, 
when  Georg-e  continued, — 

"  By  the  way,  Fve  had  it  on  the  tip  of  m}^  tong"ue  to 
ask  you  something"  once  or  twice  this  evening".  Do  you 
know,  talking  of  debts,  I  believe  I  owe  you  another  yet — 
in  coin  of  the  realm/' 

"  The  deuce  you  do  ;  how's  that  ?  " 

"  A  fiver  you  lent  me  once,  if  I'm  not  mistaken ;  I  may 
be  wrong,  but — " 

"  When  do  you  mean — how  on  earth  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  I've  rather  a  good  memory,  and  I  believe  I'm 
right.  Look  here,  your  surname  before  you  took  that  of 
Hefrernan  was — let  me  see — McFarlane  Denby,  wasn't 
it?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  HefFernan,  in  astonish- 
ment, 

"  No,  no — I  don't  mean  .McFarlane — I  mean  Farlane, 
that's  it— Farlane,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  only  Denby ;  but  I  see  what  you're 
thinking  of,"  said  HefFernan,  at  the  same  time  wondering 
how  George  Grayle  could  have  known.  "  Farlane  was  the 
name  of  my  mother's  second  husband." 

"  Exactly,  Dr.  Farlane,  rector  of — of — I  forget  the  name 
of  the  place — somewhere  in  Kent — " 

"Tunbrook." 

"  To  be  sure,  that's  it.  Well,  the  Doctor  was  my 
old  Cambridge  tutor,  you  know,  and  when  I  got  to 
loggerheads  with  them  at  home,  I  went  up  to  town,  spent 
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all  I  had  (which  was  next  to  nothing),  turned  actor,  and 
failed ;  then  after  knocking  about  for  some  time,  I  ran 
down  to  see  the  old  gentleman  at  Tunbrook.  You  don't 
remember  it  ?  " 

Heffernan  said  he  thought  he  had  some  slight  recollection 
of  the  circumstance,  but  was  not  very  clear. 

"  Daresay  you  wouldn't  be/'  continued  George,  "  for  you 
were  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  so,  while  I  was  some  ten 
years  older.  But  there  are  several  reasons  why  I  shouldn't 
forget  it,  especially  now.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  fright- 
fully hard  up — penniless,  in  fact — and  the  kind  old  Doctor 
lent  me — I  ought  to  say,  gave  me — 20/. ;  then,  added  to 
this,  some  rich  relation  of  yours,  an  aunt,  I  fancy,  came  to 
the  house  while  I  was  there,  and  tipped  you  a  tenner,  of 
which  I,  like  a  greedy  brute,  borrowed  half.  Surely  you 
remember  now  ?  M 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  do/'  replied  Heffernan,  with  a  dry, 
forced  laugh.     "  I  do,  since  you  remind  me  of  it." 

"  Well,  not  satisfied  with  what  your  step-father  had 
given  me,  I  believe  if  I  could  have  got  hold  of  the  old 
lady  alone,  I  should  have  borrowed  some  from  her.  You 
see  T  was  in  a  terrible  fix,  and  had  no  more  conscience 
than  a  burglar,  so  long  as  I  could  get  money  one  way  or 
another.  But  I'll  just  tell  you  what  brought  the  whole 
thing  back  to  my  mind  with  a  rush.  Let's  turn  again, 
shall  we  ?  it's  jollier  skating  up  there  in  the  moonlight 
than  under  these  trees." 

Heffernan  agreed ;  but  didn't  George  think  they  ought 
to  be  looking  after  the  ladies  a  little  ? 

"  Oh,  they're  all  right,  come  along/''  was  the  reply;  "  I 
like  a  quiet  chat  like  this  by  ourselves."  And  as  they 
reached  the  shadowy  regions,  where  the  torches  flickered 
in  opposition  to  the  moon,  they  suddenly  swung  round  in 
divergent  curves,   chiselling  up   the  ice  with  their  sharp 
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skates  as  they  did  so,  and  continued  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  changed  direction. 

"  I  was  going"  to  tell  you  what  made  me  think  of  this. 
It  wasn't  the  debt  itself — I'd  forgotten  that,  I'm  afraid — 
but  the  wonderful  memory  I  have  for  faces.  Now,  I 
dare  say  you'll  scarcely  credit  it,  but  when  I  first  came 
across  you  in  India,  I  had  a  vague  notion  I'd  seen  you 
before  somewhere." 

"  Really  ?  you  mean  to  say  you  recognized  me  after  so 
many  years,  and  having  only  met  me  once  as  a  boy  ?  " 

"  As  I  say,  Fd  only  a  vague  notion  about  it,  nor  could  I 
at  all  remember  where  it  was ;  at  the  same  time,  your 
features  and  expression,  I  think,  have  not  changed  very 
much  from  what  I  recollect  them  then.  However,  even 
with  the  name  of  Denby — or  Farlane  Denby,  as  I  thought 
it  was — and  a  certain  association  of  ideas,  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  have  recalled  the  matter  but  for  another  circum- 
stance— " 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  "  asked  Heffernan,  nervously,  as 
George  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  a  curious  reminder  which  I  got  to-day.  Your 
mother,  as  you  know,  and  as  I  well  remember,  was  a  lovely 
woman — the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
hers  was  a  face  that  became  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
one's  memory.  Now,  this  very  afternoon  I  saw  almost 
the  facsimile  of  that  face — surely  you  can  guess  whose  I 
mean —  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  I  can't,  and  I  think  it  must  be  rather  a 
stretch  of  your  imagination.  Why,  I  can  hardly  remember 
my  mother  myself — " 

"  Then  I've  a  better  memory  than  you,  that's  all." 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  Heffernan,  "  for  I  must  con- 
fess time  has  nearly  blotted  out  her  portrait  from  my 
mind.     I  say,  have  you  another  weed  about  you  ? "   he 
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added,  hoping  to  turn  off  the  subject.  "Thanks,  I'll  just 
stop  half  a  minute  to  light  it — you  go  on,  I'll  catch  you 
up." 

But  George  halted  also.  Had  he  been  on  the  alert  to 
notice  such  a  circumstance,  he  must  have  remarked  how 
palpably  Heffernan's  hand  shook  as  he  held  the  vesuvian 
to  his  cigar.  But  if  he  did  observe  it  he,  no  doubt, 
attributed  the  tremor  to  the  exercise,  for  it  could  scarcely 
be  put  down  to  cold,  since  they  were  both  in  a  warm  glow 
from  skating.    • 

"  I  alluded  of  course  to  that  pretty  girl  at  the  lodge," 
said  George,  while  Heffernan  was  lighting  his  cigar,  with 
his  face  turned  away,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  ;  "  the  keeper's  daughter,  you  know — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  considered  rather  a  beauty/''  rejoined 
Heffernan,  in  a  careless  tone.  "  Hector's  old  love,  as 
you're  aware — come  along/'  and  he  tossed  away  the  burnt 
vesuvian  and  darted  off  again. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  the  boy  falling  in  love  with  her,  I'm 
sure,"  pursued  Hector's  father,  as  he  with  difficulty  kept 
up  alongside,  for  Heffernan  pushed  forward  now  at  an 
increased  pace.  "  Steady,  old  chap,  not  quite  so  fast — 
remember,  I'm  only  a  beginner  at  present." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  quite  forgot,"  and  Heffernan 
slackened  his  speed  a  little,  although  at  that  moment  he 
would  gladly  have  shaken  him  off,  and  skated  on  by  him- 
self. 

"  Well,  I  never  spoke  to  Lizzie  Bolfe  till  this  afternoon," 
resumed  George,  as  they  got  on  level  terms  again;  "  and 
then  I  saw  the  striking  likeness  directly,  though  I  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  me  think  of  whom  she  reminded  me  so 
forcibly.  But  it  suddenly  flashed  across  me  afterwards, 
as  things  do  sometimes,  and  just  as  we  were  filing  off  in  to 
dinner  I  recollected  all  about  it.     By  the  same  token  the 
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girl's  rather  like  you  :  a  natural  sequence,,  seeing*  she's  the 
image  of  your  mother;  the  same  colouring,  the  same 
beautiful  contour,  the  same  look  about  the  eyes,  that  I 
remember  in  her  face.'" 

"  Very  odd  !  Fve  seen  this  rustic  belle  a  thousand 
times,  and  I  never  noticed  it  myself;  but  I  dare  say  you're 
right." 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  she  might  be  a  long-lost  sister 
of  yours,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Not  very  likely,  I  think,  for  I  never  had  a  sister,  that 
is—" 

"  Ah,  exactly,  and  you've  no  relations  at  all  living,  have 
you  ? — I  mean  to  say,  no  near  relations  ?  " 

"  None ;  I  was  an  only  son,  you  know." 

"  But  wasn't  there  a  little  girl  born  of  your  mother's 
second  marriage  ?  Why,  of  course  there  was ;  I  should 
think  I  ought  to  remember  that,  considering  the  Doctor 
asked  me  to  stand  godfather  to  the  child  when  I  was  down 
there,  and  which  I  did — a  pretty  sort  of  a  godfather  ! 
bolted  from  home  and  gone  to  the  dogs — but  the  Doctor 
never  dreamt  but  that  I  was  merely  out  for  a  lark  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  recollect  about  it — my  standing 
godfather,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  do." 

"  While  the  rich  old  aunt  was  godmother — I  forget  her 
name — Mrs. — Mrs. — what  was  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  to  whom  you  refer,  it's  so  long 
ago." 

"  Why,  that  old  lady  with  the  money — the  aunt  I 
mentioned  at  first,  Mrs. — Mrs. — oh,  /  can't  think  of  the 
name,  but  you  know." 

"The  old  lady  with  money — let's  see — I  suppose  you 
mean — ar — " 

"  The  aunt  that  lent  vou  the  tenner,  of  course — there 
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can't  be  any  mistake  about  it — Mrs.  Fuller,  or  something' 
like  that—" 

"  Oh,  I  know  now,  Mrs'.  Pullerton,"  exclaimed  Heffer- 
nan,  as  if  suddenly  enlightened. 

"  Ah,  exactly,  Mrs.  Pullerton  j  jolly  old  lady  [  I  often 
wished  afterwards  I  had  borrowed  a  pony  or  so  of  her — she 
could  well  afford  it,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  about  my  little 
god-daughter — by  the  bye,  I  thought  you  said  you  never 
had  a  sister  ?  " 

"  No  more  I  had ;  she  was  only  a  half-sister." 

"  Oh,  ah,  of  course,  and  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"She  died,  poor  child,  very  young,  a  few  years  after 
my  mother  and  stepfather." 

"  Indeed  !  how  sad  !  Excuse  me,  old  fellow,  for  remind- 
ing you  in  this  way  of  your  family  bereavements.  T  didn't 
mean  to  be  curious,  you  understand,  but  the  reminiscences 
of  the  poor  old  Doctor  and  my  visit  there  made  me  mention 
the  subject." 

Their  conversation  was  now  interrupted,  for  Norah 
Tewkesley,  Agnes,  and  Hector,  came  skimming  along  the 
ice  towards  them,  and  pulling  up  as  they  met,  to  Heffer- 
nan's  intense  relief  terminated  the  tete-a-tete,  during'  which 
he  had  felt  an  uncomfortable  tightening  about  the  heart, 
It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  they  were  in  the  moonlight, 
where  every  one  looks  pale,  or  George  must  have  discerned 
the  deadly  pallor  which  had  overspread  his  companion's 
countenance  during  the  last  few  minutes.  However,  it 
was  only  a  temporary  panic,  and  passed  off  when  Heffernan 
reflected  that  the  subject  had  merely  been  broached  by 
accident,  and  might  never — should  never,  if  he  could  help 
it — be  brought  up  again. 


VOL.   TIT. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    FAMILY    VAULT. 


"  .  .     .  .  Be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  ....     Agree   with  thine 
adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him." 

St.  Matthew,  chap.  5,  v.  24,  25. 
"  A  happy  bit  this  auld  world  would  be, 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
'  Come,  gie  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.'  " 

Robert  Nicol. 

Although  Mrs.  Grayle  rallied  slightly  for  a  day  or  two, 
Dr.  Whittle  foresaw  that  ultimate  recovery,  at  her  age, 
was  a  physical  impossibility,  and  he  therefore  considered 
it  his  duty  to  prepare  the  old  Squire  for  the  worst. 

In  three  days  the  large  party  at  Barringtree  Hall  had 
broken  up,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  house  of  Grayle  was 
in  mourning.  Grumpy  Grayle  during  this  time  was  absent 
from  Crutch  Hut ;  it  being  a  custom  of  his  to  run  up  to 
town  once  during  the  winter  in  company  with  Mrs.  Cole, 
the  housekeeper,  "just  to  give  his  old  woman  a  treat,"  as 
he  said,  "  and  let  her  see  the  sights/'  He  corresponded 
with  nobody  at  Barringtree — the  red-haired  Polly  at  the 
Hut  being  the  only  available  person,  and  she  couldn't 
write — and  never  bothered  himself  about  a  local  paper 
when  in  London,  therefore  he  had  no  means  of  hearing  any 
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tidings  or  gossip  from  the  family  seat,  and  knew  nothing 
at  present  of  Hector  (much  less  of  George  Grayle)  having 
came  home  again,  nor  of  Mrs.  Grayle's  illness.  He  was 
consequently  rather  astonished  on  his  return  from  town 
to  hear  of  her  death,  which  had  taken  place  two  days 
previously. 

Directly  George  Grayle  ascertained  that  his  uncle  had 
come  back,  he  started  off  to  the  Hut  to  see  him.  For  his 
own  part,  he  bore  Grumpy  no  ill-will  for  the  mischievous 
and  disastrous  influence  he  had  exercised  over  him  in  former 
years,  and  looked  forward,  with  histrionic  instinct,  to 
making  a  second  sensational  effect  by  his  sudden  reappear- 
ance. Besides  this,  he  had  conceived  a  laudable  notion  of 
bringing  his  father  and  uncle  together  at  last,  and  obliging 
them,  nolens  volens,  to  make  friends.  Mrs.  Grayle's  death 
suggested  such  an  idea,  and  he  thought  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity might  be  taken  advantage  of  at  the  approaching 
funeral. 

On  presenting  himself  at  Crutch  Hut,  George  merely 
asked  if  his  uncle  was  within,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  brushed  past  the  astonished  Polly  without 
waiting  to  be  announced,  and  entered  the  sanctum. 

For  a  minute  Grumpy  Grayle  was  taken  aback,  and  fail- 
ing to  recognize  his  nephew,  stared  askance  at  the  sudden 
intrusion. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  uncle  Andrew  ? 9S  said  George ; 
pausing  on  the  threshold,  and  then  advancing  towards  him 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"  What,  George  !  "  screamed  Grumpy,  in  a  shrill  falsetto ; 
"  George  it  is,  by  all  that's  marvellous  !  well,  I'm  d — d  !  " 
adding,  characteristically,  "  What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  not  acknowledging  my  last  post-office  order  ?  n 

George  laughed,  and  said  he  had  come  to  acknowledge  it 
now. 

n  2 
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"  Time  you  did,  I  think,  considering  you've  taken  over 
twenty  years  about  it.  But  sit  down,  boy,  sit  down," 
cried  the  old  bachelor,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  then  shouting  for  Mrs.  Cole.  "  Hie,  old  woman  ! 
where  are  my  keys?  get  me  my  keys;  damme,  here's  Mr. 
George  turned  up  again,  can't  you  see?  go  and  get  my 
keys.  Oh,  there  they  are,  in  the  cellaret — bring  up  some 
o'  that  last  brew,  sharp — you  know.  Hang  it !  we  must 
break  a  bottle  over  this." 

Now  whether  such  a  fuss  was  feigned  or  genuine,  George 
could  scarcely  make  out;  but  he  might  have  accepted  it  as 
sincere;  for  Grumpy,  with  all  his  faults,  had  some  consan- 
guineous feelings  about  him,  and  in  the  natural  impulse  of 
the  moment  was  really  glad  to  greet  his  nephew  after  so 
many  years'  absence,  without  thinking  at  all  of  his  cherished 
ambition. 

"  Now  tell  us  all  about  it,  boy,"  said  he,  as  Mrs.  Cole 
appeared  with  the  milk  punch — a  Crutch  Hut  speciality— 
"drink  that,  and  tell  us  all  about  it,"  and  he  filled  a 
couple  of  claret  glasses  to  the  brim. 

George  then  told  him  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  he  had  related  his  adventures  to  his  wife  and 
father,  of  course  omitting  all  allusion  to  his  uncle's  spiteful 
letters. 

"  Ha,  umph !  and  so  the  other  boy's  come  back  too, 
eh  ?  "  exclaimed  Grumpy,  when  George  concluded ;  "  'pon 
my  soul,  quite  a  gathering  o'  the  clan."  And  then  his 
cherished  ambition  did  occur  to  him,  though  only  as  a 
worthless  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  longer  to  be  nursed  in 
his  brain  as  a  rare  and  promising  prospect.  But  what  a 
sudden  and  dreadful  let-down  it  was  for  all  his  high  hopes 
hitherto  so  sanguinely  entertained !  How  the  elaborate 
castles  in  the  air,  built  up  and  added  to  so  carefully  year  by 
year,  now  crumbled  to  dust,  and  with  them  vanished  all 
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foundation-room. for  more  !  His  eyes,  so  long  closed  by  a 
morbid  infatuation,  were  opened  at  last,  and  he  saw  what  a 
demented  fool  he  had  been  to  trust  to  the  fickle  goddess. 
However,  thought  he,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  it  was  all  over 
now  but  the  shouting;  so  he  had  better  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job  with  a  good  grace,  and  resign  himself  to  circumstances. 
And  fate  certainly  seemed  to  echo  such  a  thought. 

After  some  further  conversation  regarding  his  exile, 
George  touched  on  the  subject  of  his  mother's  death, 
with  a  view  to  introducing  the  proposal  he  had  to 
make. 

"Dear,  dear,  very  sad, — very  sad  and  sudden"  said 
Grumpy,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  though  his  further 
remark  was  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  action.  "Ah, 
well,  de  mortuis,  et  ccetera,  my  boy ;  but,  by  Jove,  she  was  a 
caution." 

"Now,  uncle  Andrew,"  said  George,  ignoring  the 
aspersion  on  his  mother's  memory,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
must  do — in  fact,  the  only  proper  course  for  you  to  adopt 
— and  I  may  add  that  my  father  particularly  wishes  it" 
(this  was  a  white  lie,  pardonable,  all  things  considered) — 
"  you  must  attend  the  funeral." 

"  AVhat !  I  attend  the  funeral  ?  1  attend  the  funeral 
indeed  !  what  next  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  next,  since  you  ask  me ;  you  and  my 
father  must  make  friends  there  and  then — I'll  arrange 
it." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  my  good  man,  you  must  be  mad  ! " 
cried  Grumpy,  jumping  out  of  his  chair,  fairly  astounded  at 
the  notion ;  u  preposterous  !  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  it's  only  decent  that  you  should  be  present 
at  my  mother's  funeral — the  least  you  can  do  indeed — the 
rest  you'd  better  leave  to  me." 

"Umph  !  as  to  "the  funeral,"  said  Grumpy,  after  think- 
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ing  for  a  minute,  "  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  attending"  if — 
if  you  wish  it,  just  for  decorum's  sake  ;  but  anything1  beyond 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question — utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,  I  must  say." 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I've  never  spoken  to  my  brother 
for  over  forty  years." 

"  Exactly ;  the  more  reason  why  you  shouldn't  put  it  off 
a  day  longer;  life's  short,  you're  both  old  men  now,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature — " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that ;  but  what's  the  use  ?  It's  too 
late  to  do  any  good  now." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  do  a  good  action,"  remarked  George, 
gravely. 

"I'm  not  so  sure;  but  bless  my  stars!  you've  come 
home  quite  the  parson,  boy,  eh  ?  I  suppose  you've  read 
1  Paradise  Lost;'  d'you  remember  what  Milton  says? 

'  For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep  ' — 

and  that's  just  the  situation." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  argued  George ;  "  no  such  sentiment 
need  apply  to  you  and  my  father ;  and  if  it  did,  it's  your  duty 
to  prove  the  contrary." 

"Why  should  it  be  me?"  falsettoed  Grumpy,  heedless  of 
grammar  and  tossiug  off  another  glass  of  milk  punch. 
"  Why  should  /  make  the  first  advance  ?  Your  father's  the 
eldest,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  why  don't  he  ?  " 

"  But  he  has ;  I  told  you  he  wished  you  to  come  to  the 
funeral ;  isn't  that  enough  ?  and  if  you  don't  do  so,  uncle 
Andrew,"  continued  George,  impressively,  "all  I  can  say 
is,  you — you  ought — " 

He  was  going  to  add  "  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  but 
remembering  Grumpy's  irritable  and  bellicose  nature,  he 
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stopped  in  time.  Finally,  after  a  good  deal  more  per- 
suasion, he  brought  the  pig-headed  old  cynic  to  reason,  and 
made  him  promise,  much  against  his  will,  not  only  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  but  to  meet  the  Squire  half  way  on  the  path 
of  peace. 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  14th  of  December, 
four  days  after  the  above  interview,  and  at  about  half-past 
eleven  the  family  assembled  in  the  dining-room  to  receive 
their  hatbands  and  scarves  from  the  undertaker,  who  told 
the  mourners  off  to  the  different  coaches. 

George  had  taken  pains  to  pave  the  way  for  Andrew 
Grayle's  reception,  having  spoken  to  the  Squire  very 
seriously,  and  with  another  white  lie,  urged  that  it  was  his 
uncle's  express  wish  to  be  present  at  the  burial.  Old  Mr. 
Grayle  received  the  announcement  with  considerable  sur- 
prise, although  he  was  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed 
anxious,  to  meet  his  brother  half  way.  Everything,  there- 
fore, was  prepared  for  the  reconciliation,  but  no  brothei 
appeared.  George  waited  and  wondered,  and  looked  out  oi 
window,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Andrew  Grayle;  and, 
feeling  very  vexed  to  think  that  his  uncle  should  have 
broken  faith  with  him,  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  taken 
in  hand  such  a  delicate  matter- 
But  at  length,  just  as  it  was  time  for  the  funeral  cortege 
to  start  for  the  church,  the  butler  entered  the  room,  bearing 
on  a  salver  a  note  for  George,  who  opened  it  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Hut, 
"  Thursday  morning. 
"  Dear  George, — Shan't  come  to  house — don't  wan't  to 
get  blue  devils  in  one  of  those  black  boxes  w  (meaning  the 
coaches) — "  will  meet  procession  at  church-gates,  and  go  on 
to  my  own  pew- — afterwards  join  you  at  vault. 

"  Yours,  A.  G." 
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So  far  this  was  satisfactory  enough,  and  George  com 
municated   the  contents  of  the  note  to  the  Squire,  who 
promised  to  make  the  first  advance  towards  his  brother 
directly  the  funeral  was  over. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  hearse  started  from  the  Hall, 
followed  by  five  mourning  coaches,  and  several  pri- 
vate carriages  representing  some  o£  the  neighbouring 
families. 

As  George  stepped  out  of  the  first  coach  he  saw  Grumpy 
standing  near  the  gates  of  the  churchyard,  with  his  hat  off, 
and  half  slinking  behind  a  tombstone,  as  if  ashamed  of  him- 
self. The  old  bachelor  presented  a  very  singular  appearance 
with  his  hard,  wrinkled  face,  bushy  grey  hair,  Newgate 
fringe,  and  eccentric  attire ;  yet  Mrs.  Cole  had  turned  him 
out  as  well  as  she  could,  considering  how  limited,  not  to 
say  dilapidated,  was  his  wardrobe.  A  shiny  black  coat — 
shinier  still  at  elbows — such  as  some  proletaire  might 
"sport"  on  Sundays — a  dark- brown  worsted  waistcoat, 
which  he  trusted  to  pass  off  as  black ;  a  deal  of  shirt-front 
(spotlessly  got  up,  thanks  to  Mrs.  C),  with  great  onyx 
studs,  and  sleeve-links  of  the  same,  fastening  very  long 
cuffs;  a  white  cravat  with  a  suspicion  of  light-blue  spots 
which  had  once  adorned  it,  but  had  come  out  in  the  wash- 
ing.— "Near  enough  for  the  money,  old  woman,"  as 
Grumpy  chuckled  to  his  housekeeper  when  she  tied  it  on — 
a  pair  of  pepper-and-salt  knee  breeches  and  gaiters,  that 
looked  tolerably  black  at  a  distance,  and  very  gouty  cloth 
boots;  a  shocking  bad  beaver  hat,  with  a  piece  of  black 
bombazine  in  lieu  of  a  crape  band  (Mrs.  Cole's  ingenuity, 
since  her  master  never  thought  of  sending  to  the  Hall  for 
the  one  allotted  to  him),  and  a  pair  of  rusty  black  kid 
gloves,  now  nearly  grey  inside  from  age,  that  he  had  pro- 
bably worn  at  his  father's  funeral — constituted  this  queer 
old  gentle  man's  outlandish  apparel,  with  which  he  seemed 
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very  satisfied,  and  inwardly  pronounced  himself  "  quite  the 
cheese."  As  to  any  feeling1  of  diffidence  that  sent  him  so 
retiringly  behind  the  tombstone,  it  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
shame  of  his  inner  rather  than  his  outer  man,  and  that  was 
not  a  bad  sign. 

After  all  the  mourners  had  alighted  and  fallen  in  in  order 
of  precedence,  Grumpy  sneaked  out  from  his  hiding-place 
and  modestly  took  up  his  position  as  an  odd  follower  (a 
very  odd  follower)  in  rear,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the 
undertaker  to  correct  the  error,  and  assign  him  his  proper 
place  abreast  with  Hector.  Then  the  officiating  minister — 
a  clergyman  from  the  adjoining  parish — came  forward  to 
meet  the  body,  and  turning  back  towards  the  church,  com- 
menced the  beautiful  words,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,  saith  the  Lord,"  when  the  funeral  party  filed 
slowly  in  through  the  principal  porch  and  down  the  nave, 
the  coffin  being  deposited  meanwhile  in  the  transept. 
Andrew  Grayle  betook  himself  straightway  to  his  private 
pew,  some  distance  apart  from  that  appropriated  to  the 
Squire's  family,  and  during  the  service  put  on  a  melancholy 
visage  to  suit  the  occasion,  now  and  then  casting  sheep's 
eyes  across  at  his  brother  and  George  as  if  to  know  what 
he  was  to  do  next. 

Amid  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  playing  Beethoven's 
Funeral  March,  the  procession  emerged  again  from  the  church, 
and  wended  its  way  to  the  opened  vault  beneath  the  outer  wall 
of  the  chancel,  when  a  heavy  snowstorm  overtook  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  white,  blinding  flakes  fell  softly  and 
silently  over  the  scene  for  the  remainder  of  the  ceremonv. 
George  Grayle  stood  gazing  pensively  into  the  vault  while 
the  clergyman  read  the  final  prayers  j  but  his  mind,  I  fear, 
was  less  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  family  bereavement 
than  of  a  certain  problem  to  be  solved,  namely,  how  a 
suitable  meeting-  between   his  father  and  uncle   could  be 
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brought  about,  with  the  crowd  of  tenants,  retainers,  and 
parishioners  standing  around.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea 
came  to  his  rescue.  As  the  Squire  prepared  to  descend 
the  steps  of  the  vault  after  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  and 
placed  on  its  shelf,  George  motioned  to  Hector  to  accom- 
pany his  grandfather,  and  linking  his  own  arm  in  Andrew 
Gravle's,  followed  with  him  down  into  the  gloomy  depths 
of  the  tomb.  A  moment  after  the  twin -brothers,  estranged 
from  one  another  for  nearly  half  a  century,  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  in  the  house  of  death.  It  was  a  thrilling 
crisis,  and  there  was  an  awful  solemnity  in  the  situation  as 
they  met  thus  in  the  damp,  earthy  stillness  of  the  sacred 
precinct.  No  word  was  spoken  ;  but  in  that  brief,  signi- 
ficant silence,  Andrew  Grayle  felt  envy,  malice,  and  hatred 
crushed  for  ever  within  his  heart ;  and  the  old  Squire, 
yearning  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men, 
drew  near  to  him,  when  the  two  brothers  fell  on  each 
other's  neck  and  wept  aloud. 

Shortly  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd 
above,  those  old  enemies  of  such  long  standing,  whose  feud 
dated  back  beyond  the  birth  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  spectators,  ascended  arm-in-arm  from  that  same  vault 
where  each  would  soon  have  his  final  resting-place.  And 
thus  as  Christian  brothers  once  more,  and  stanch  friends 
for  the  residue  of  their  waning  years,  they  passed  back 
together  from  the  realms  of  the  dead  into  the  world  of 
the  living.  Every  head  was  instantly  uncovered  again, 
amid  the  falling  snow,  as  the  venerable  brothers  reached 
the  level  of  the  graveyard  and  moved  slowly  through  the 
respectful  throng.  Then,  still  arm-in-arm,  they  quitted 
the  scene  together  with  hearts  too  full  to  speak,  and  in  the 
same  carriage  returned  to  the  old  roof  which  had  sheltered 
both  in  their  childhood. 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers/  George,  my  boy.     You 
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have    done    well   this    day,    and    may    God    reward    you 
for  if." 

u  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  sir/'  was  George's  reply ; 
and  this  was  all  that  passed  between  father  and  son  when 
the  family  afterwards  reassembled  at  the  Hall.  But  George 
Grayle  was  quite  satisfied,  and  considered  that  he  had 
already  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  success  which 
had  attended  his  stratagem. 

A  large  luncheon  party  after  a  funeral  in  high  life  is  a 
lugubrious  business  at  all  times.  Poor  old  Grumpy  found 
it  especially  so  now.  He  felt  very  like  a  fish  out  of  water, 
and  rather  low  spirited,  as  he  sat  at  the  long  table,  par- 
taking mechanically  of  the  dainty  viands,  and  could  not 
but  reflect  under  what  dismal  circumstances  he  made  his 
re-entrance  into  the  old  home  after  so  many  years  of  self- 
imposed  banishment.  His  brother's  kindly  face,  however, 
at  the  head  of  the  table  reassured  him,  and  as  he  caught 
his  eye  the  Squire,  without  speaking,  nodded  quietly  to- 
wards him,  and,  after  the  good  old  fashion,  they  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  together  to  cement  their  friendship.  Then,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  luncheon  Grumpy  entertained  him- 
self by  staring  around  at  the  familiar  family  portraits  and 
other  pictures  on  the  wall,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
carried  his  mind  back  more  forcibly  to  bygone  years. 

On  an  adjournment  being  made  presently  to  the  smoking- 
room,  George  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  Heffernan 
to  him,  as  a  future  member  of  the  family,  whereupon 
Grumpy,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner,  immediately  blurted 
out, — 

"  Ah — umph — we've  met  before,  I  think,  sir — we've 
met  before,  Mr.— Mr. — what's- yer-name." 

u  Captain  Heffernan,  uncle  Andrew." 

"  No — not  a  bit  of  it.  I  meant  to  say  Mr. — Mr. — 
Denby;  that's  it," 
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"  Certainly ,  Mr.  Grayle,  you're  perfectly  right ;  Denby 
is  my  patronymic,"  returned  Heffernan,  with  admirable 
self-possession ;  "  and  now  you  mention  it,  of  course  I 
remember,  we  have  met  before." 

"  Oh,  you  remember  now,  do  you  ?  A  curious  thing  if 
you  forgot  me,  I  should  think,  seeing  I  was  your  trustee 
once,  and  went  out  of  my  way  to  accommodate  you." 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  Mr.  Grayle,  to  be  sure  you  did — 
nor  had  I  forgotten,"  replied  Heffernan,  biting  his  long 
moustache  nervously  while  he  spoke.  "  I  was  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  then,  and  am  still,  believe  me." 

"  Indeed  !  funny  way  of  showing  it,  I  think,  considering 
you  were  down  here  three  years  ago  for  weeks  together, 
and  never  even  came  near  me  at  the  Hut.  /  knew  all 
about  it.  Mrs.  Corcoran — you  recollect  old  Mother  Cork, 
I  s'pose  ? — she  told  me  of  it — explained  the  whole  thing — 
else,  from  your  changing  your  name,  I  should  never  have 
known,  perhaps." 

All  this  was  very  awkward.  The  smoking-room  was 
full  of  gentlemen,  including  George  Grayle,  Hector, 
Clement  Mountjoy,  Arthur  Tewkesley,  and  others,  and 
HefFernan  didn't  at  all  relish  having  his  private  affairs 
discussed  in  public,  so  tried  to  draw  Grumpy  aside. 

"  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Grayle,"  said  he,  taking  him 
by  degrees  to  a  further  corner  of  the  room,  though  the  old 
bachelor  seemed  reluctant  to  leave  the  circle  round  the 
cheerful  fire.  "  I  should  just  like  to  explain  to  you  pri- 
vately," he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  what  may  have  appeared 
unpardonable  rudeness  and  neglect  on  my  part — " 

"  Go  ahead,  sir,"  was  Grumpy's  gruff  rejoinder,  only 
anxious  to  get  it  over  and  return  to  the  fire. 

Heffernan  then  urged  a  plausible  excuse  for  having 
omitted  to  call  at  Crutch  Hut  before  he  went  to  India  ; 
but  hinted  at  the  delicacy  of  his  own  position  at  the  Hall, 
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inasmuch  as.  being  engaged  to  the  Squire's  grand-daughter, 
he  thought  it  would  be  scarcely  etiquette  to  visit  a  member 
of  the  family  with  whom  his  host  was  at  feud.  But  this 
by  no  means  satisfied  Grumpy,  who  churlishly  remarked 
that  he  thought  "  Mr.  Denby  Heffernan  might  have 
waived  all  such  ceremonious  scruples  regarding  one  brother, 
considering  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  other." 
Heffernan,  however,  was  most  profuse  in  his  apologies,  and 
so  eloquent  withal  in  the  explanation  of  his  motives,  that 
Andrew  was  compelled  to  accept  both,  and  say  no  more  on 
the  matter. 

It  was  a  bleak  wintry  afternoon,  and  not  at  all  a  day 
for  outdoor  exercise  as  a  matter  of  choice,  nevertheless 
Heffernan,  soon  after  this  little  talk  with  Grumpy,  betook 
himself  to  the  garden  walks,  for  he  felt  as  though  the 
room,  and  indeed  the  house,  were  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
As  he  paced  up  and  down  the  snow-covered  gravel  paths, 
entirely  hidden  from  the  windows  by  the  heavily-laden 
shrubberies,  the  brown  study  in  which  he  indulged  was  by 
no  means  an  enviable  one.  Soon  he  lost  even  the  solace 
of  his  cigar,  for  the  piercing  .north  wind  caused  it  to  burn 
down  one  side,  and  finally  extinguished  it  altogether. 

"Tsha!"  he  cried,  throwing  away  the  fag  end  in  dis- 
gust; "  beastly  thing  won't  draw.  What  did  I  want  to 
come  out  here  in  a  gale  for,  I  wonder  ?  " 

It  did  appear  strange,  certainly  ;  but  the  eccentric  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  body  might  have  been  accounted 
for  by  an  analysis  of  the  mind.  Evidently  that  skeleton 
was  at  its  old  pranks  again — making  offensive  grimaces  at 
him  through  the  dark  shadow,  which  once  more  overhung 
the  horizon  like  a  funeral  pall. 

Heffernan's  thoughts  were  well  in  keeping  with  the 
melancholy  proceedings  just  concluded,  and  he  ruminated 
to  himself  as  though  he  had  been  the  most  ill-used  of  men, 
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and  an  innocent  victim  to  relentless  Fate,  instead  of  what 
he  really  was — a  scheming1  adventurer,  with  a  clever  head 
on  his  shoulders,  but  without  a  particle  of  principle  in  his 
composition. 

George  Grayle' s  unexpected  return  to  Barringtree  had 
proved  a  terrible  thorn  in  his  side ;  and  the  unpleasant  re- 
membrance of  that  moonlight  skate  with  his  future  father- 
in-law  was  still  harrowing  HefTernan's  mind,  when  yet 
another  cause  for  uneasiness  thus  arose  through  the  same 
channel. 

"  Why  couldn't  the  fellow  let  well  alone,  and  leave  old 
Grumpy  down  at  the  Hut,"  thought  HefFernan,  "  where  he 
was  safe  enough,  and  out  of  the  way?  What  devilish,  luck 
brought  this  George  Grayle  home  at  such  a  critical  time, 
just  as  everything  wTas  going  so  smoothly,  too  !  and — con- 
found my  soft  folly  !  —  I  had  him  in  my  power  once,  and 
might  at  all  events  have  kept  him  out  of  the  way  for  a 
while ;  yet,  like  a  fool,  I  go  and  let  him  off.  How  the 
deuce  was  I  to  know,  though  ?  A  fellow  may  be  clever 
enough,  but  prescience  is  not  a  faculty  bestowed  upon 
mortals.  Then  I  wonder  what  on  earth  made  mother  Cor- 
coran put  it  into  Grumpy's  head  who  I  was?  I  always 
felt  a  sort  of  security  in  my  new  name,  if  ever  I  came 
across  the  old  fellow,  and  that  idiot  of  a  woman  goes  and 
tells  him  about  it.  She  shall  hear  more  of  this  when  I  see 
her.  But,  after  all,  I'm  only  fretting  myself  about  nothing 
— a  mere  combination  of  accidents ;  and  now  that  F ve  sq  uared 
the  matter  between  Georgie  Vickers  and  Hector,  and  kept 
that  other  girl  in  her  proper  place,  these  new  bogies  ma}'  go 
hang;  they  shan't  frighten  me."  He  ceased  these  mutter- 
ings  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  moved  more  briskly  up  and 
down  the  paths  to  keep  warm,  then  continued : — "  Of 
course,  when  I  think  of  it,  George  Grayle  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  home,  and  whether  I i  quodded'  him  or  not,  the 
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fact  of  his  declaring1  his  identity  in  self-defence  would  have 
settled  the  matter  at  once;  so  I  don't  see  that  T  took  a 
false  step  in  that  direction.  Ah,  well,  somebody  sagely 
observes,  that  '  Philosophy  is  the  health  of  the  mind  j ' 
and  after  this  little  mental  disturbance  I  mean  to  turn 
philosopher,  give  mine  a  chance,  and  trust  to  luck." 

Despite  this  resolution,  the  mind  in  Albert  HefFernan's 
case  was  far  too  much  exercised  to  obtain  either  perfect 
tranquillity  or  a  healthy  tone.  Had  he  not  been  so  com- 
pletely devoted  to  Agnes  Grayle,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  would  have  dared  remain  on  the  scene,  and 
trust  to  luck,  as  he  called  it.  He  might  have  taken  warn- 
ing from  the  ominous  clouds  which  hovered  in  the  distance, 
and  appeared  to  be  gradually  gathering  around  him.  But 
no ;  he  was  as  one  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  some  powerful 
fascination ;  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  it  may  have  been,  which 
seemed  to  lurk  behind  the  shrine  at  which  he  worshipped. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IN   FORO    COXSCIEXTXE. 


"  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

Shakspeare, 
"  Es  liegt  um  uns  herum 
Gar  mancher  Abgrund,  den  das  Schicksal  grub ;" — 
****** 

"  Es  ist  ein  eigner  grillenhafter  Zug, 

Das  wir,  durch  Schweigen,  das  Geschehene, 
Fiir  uns  und  Andre,  zu  vernichten  glauben." 

Goethe. 

It  was  necessarily  a  dull  Christmas  at  Barringtree  after  the 
recent  death  in  the  family,  and  the  weddings  fixed  for  the 
following  month  were  postponed  sine  die. 

About  this  time  Georgie  Vickers  betook  herself  to  Mar- 
low-on-  the-Thames,  where  her  aunt  resided,  there  to  make 
a  stay  for  a  few  weeks,  or  longer,  according  to  future 
arrangements.  Heffernan  followed  suit  soon  afterwards; 
and,  craving  for  excitement  to  counterbalance  a  certain 
weight  on  his  mind,  he  accepted  an  invitation  for  some 
shooting  in  one  of  the  midland  counties. 

The  mental  depression  to  which  he  was  nowa  victim  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  dispelled  as  he  imagined,  notwithstanding  a  cal- 
lous indifference  which  he  tried  to  cheat  himself  into  feeling. 
But  a  darker  cloud  still  had  suddenly  crept  up  in  the  wake 
of  those  already  indicated,  and  his  new-born  philosophy  was 
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nearly  strangled  in  its  infancy  by  the  crucial  test  to  which 
it  was  speedily  subjected.  In  plain  language,  Mrs.  Corco- 
ran had  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene,  just  before  he 
left  Barring  tree,  and  her  presence  had  brought  about  ad- 
ditional apprehension  ;  for,  contrary  to  precedent,  the  faith- 
ful old  nurse  proved  herself  this  time  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
evil,  rather  than  a  solace  and  welcome  adviser. 

HefFernan,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  had  at  once  written 
and  apprized  her  of  the  fact,  and  promised  to  run  down 
into  Kent  to  see  her  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  frcm 
Barringtree.  As  he  delayed  doing  this,  however,  from 
various  causes,  Mrs.  Corcoran  adopted  the  inverse  method, 
and  came  to  see  him.  This  was  shortly  after  the  funeral, 
and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  she  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  happened  that  HefFernan  was  away  in  London. 
During  the  interim  prior  to  his  return,  she  met  and  con- 
versed with  George  Grayle  at  Crutch  Hut,  and  the  out- 
come of  that  interview  was  enough  to  establish  a  scare  in 
Heffernan's  already  perturbed  mind. 

He  went  as  usual  to  see  her  at  her  brother's  house, 
and  they  were  closeted  together  in  the  same  little  parlour 
where  they  had  held  a  similar  secret  conference  three  years 
before.  The  old  woman  had  set  her  heart  on  her  son's  return, 
and  was  naturally  much  vexed  and  disappointed  at  his 
having  been  left  behind  ;  therefore,  before  touching  on  any 
other  subject,  she  demanded  from  HefFernan  a  satisfactory 
explanation  on  this  head,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
be  very  cordial,  until  he  had  entirely  cleared  himself  of  all 
blame  as  to  Joe's  non-appearance.  But  her  clever  colleague 
had  no  difficulty  in  framing  a  plausible  excuse,  which  Mrs. 
Corcoran,  being  unable  to  gainsay,  was  obliged  to  accept. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  couldn't  understand  half  the  mili- 
tary jargon  with  which  he  embellished  his  statement,  for, 
instead  of  expounding  the  subject  clearly,  he  did  his  best  to 
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make  it  as  obscure  as  the  Konx  Ompax  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Then  he  wound  up  with  an  assurance  that  it 
was  no  fault  of  his,  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  in  Joe's 
behalf,  but  that  the  formalities  of  military  discipline  were 
not  to  be  over-ruled,  and  so  forth. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  it's  a  cryin'  shame,  Mr.  Albert/' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Corcoran,  indignantly.  "  Them  authorities, 
or  whoever' s  to  blame  out  there,  with  all  their  fussin'  and 
muddlin',  ain't  fit  to  have  a  lot  of  soldiers  under  'em,  and 
so  I'd  tell  'em.  I  shall  just  buy  Joe's  discharge,  and  get 
him  home  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 

"I  don't  think  he'd  thank  you  for  that,  Hannah,"  said 
Heffernan,  shaking  his  head  and  smiling.  "  Joe's  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  soldiering  and  barrack  life  to  throw 
it  up  in  a  hurry ;  besides  it  would  be  a  pity,  as  he's — he's 
getting  on  so  well  just  now,  and  is  sure  to  be  sent  to  the 
depot  next  autumn." 

Heffernan  could  hardly  have  explained  in  what  way  Joe 
was  getting  on  so  well  just  now,  seeing  that  he  was  still  a 
a  full  private,  and  with  no  longer  even  the  temporary 
appointment  of  mess-waiter.  However,  Mrs.  Corcoran 
had  something  else  on  her  mind  at  that  minute,  so  for  the 
present  she  let  the  subject  slide,  as  the  Americans  say. 

"Well,  Mr.  Albert,"  she  remarked  suddenly,  drawing 
her  chair  closer  to  him  and  lowering  her  voice ;  "  I've  got 
a  pretty  startler  to  tell  you,  and  no  mistake,  so  I  hope 
you're  prepared  for  it." 

"What  d'you  mean,  Hannah?"  he  asked  with  a 
clutching  sensation  in  his  chest. 

"  Just  what  I  tell  you,  and  that's  this  :  that  it  seems  to 
me  the  cat'll  be  out  o'  the  bag  very  soon,  if  we  don't  take 
care." 

"  Psha !  impossible." 

"  Not  at  all ;  don't  flatter  yourself. 
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u  But  how  can  it  ?     Whom  are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

"Ah,  somebody  I  little  thought  of,  or  you  either/'  she 
added,  mysteriously. 

"  Those  Frosts,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  they;  they're  as  silent  as  old  Jack  Frost  himself/' 
rejoined  the  woman,  chuckling  at  her  own  witticism. 

"  Who  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  somebody  you  were  so  precious  careful  to  bring 
home  with  you,  instead  of  my  boy  Joey;  that's  who  I 
mean." 

"  George  Grayle  ?  M 

"  Of  course." 

"  But  why  are  you  afraid  of  him?  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  A  good  deal ;  quite  enough  to  give  me  the  fidgets,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Come  to  the  point,  Hannah,  there's  a  good  creature ; 
there's  no  one  to  hear  us,  so  you  needn't  be  mysterious." 

"  I'll  be  plain  enough,  Mr.  Albert ;  in  fact,  I'm  too 
flustered  and  frightened  to — to  waste  words  about  it,  and 
I've  been  fretting  myself  nicely  till  I  saw  you." 

"  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  wish  I'd  known  you'd  been  here." 

"  I  wish  you  had ;  but  now  to  tell  you.  The  day  after  I 
came  I  went  over  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Grayle-" 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  great  friends  with  that  old 
gentleman." 

"  He's  always  been  very  civil  to  me,  and  I  take  people 
as  I  find  'em.  Well,  while  I  was  at  Crutch  Hut,  who 
should  drop  in  but  this  Mr.  George  ;  and,  if  you'll  believe 
it,  he  knew  me  directly,  though  I'm  blessed  if  I  remem- 
bered him.  He  was  very  atFable-like,  and  talked  of  my 
Joey  and  all  that ;  and  then  went  on  about  Dr.  Farlane, 
and  having  met  me  there,  and  you  too  ;  and  afterwards 
about  the  little  srirl." 
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"  But  is  that  all  ?  » 

"  Gracious  powers  alive  !  isn't  that  enough  ?  I  suppose 
you  recollect  he  did  come  there  to  Tun  brook  years  ago, 
•md— " 

u  Of  course  I  do,  but  I'd  forgotten  it  till  he  reminded 
me  himself.  Bless  you  I  I've  had  it  all  out  with  him  long 
ago,  so  you've  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed."*'' 

"  Oh,  you  have  ?  I  thought  you  must  have,  though  he 
didn't  give  me  to  understand  as  much." 

"  Did  he  try  to  pump  you  at  all  ?  " 

"  No  ;  only  referred  to  the  matter  in  a  casual  way  like."" 

"Then  what  on  earth  are  you  afraid  of  ?" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Albert,  you  are  a  cool  hand. 
To  think  that  his  uncle  there  was  your  trustee,  and  that 
this  George  Grayle  actually  recognizes  the  girl,  and  then 
ask  me  what  I'm  afraid  of !  D'you  suppose  they  won't 
put  this  and  that  together ;  very  likely  go  and  question 
those  old  people  at  the  lodge,  and  her  too ;  and  then 
where  should  we  be,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Hannah,  you're  alarming  yourself  very 
unnecessarily,"  said  HefFernan,  with  an  effort  at  composure, 
though  it  looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  alarming  Aim; 
u  what  interest  can  either  Grumpy  Grayle  or  his  nephew 
have  in  making  any  inquiries?  It's  merely  a  dim  reminis- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  latter,  nothing  more,  and  I  don't 
suppose  he'll  ever  think  of  it  again.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  strong  likeness  and  so  on,  he  only  mentioned  it  to  me 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  and  I  pooh-poohed  it  all  as  being 
pure  imagination — said  /  couldn't  see  it,  and  turned  it  off 
naturally  enough.  But  the  idea  of  his  recognizing  the  girl 
as  you  say,  why,  it's  utterly  absurd.  How  could  he?  just 
reflect  for  one  moment,  Hannah,  and  pray  be  reasonable — 
how  could  he  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Albert  ;  you  may  talk  as 
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smooth  as  you  like,  *but  none  the  more  I  feel  the  situation's 
rather  too  warm  to  please  me,  not  to  say  dangerous  for  us 
both." 

"  I  can't  understand  why  you  should  think  so,  or  whv 
you  should  conjure  up  these  timid  fancies,  I'm  sure.  How 
is  any  direet  clue  to  be  obtained,  unless  you  or  I  choose 
to  put  people  on  the  track  ourselves?  Those  Frosts  are. 
safe  enough,  and  we  needn't  fear  any  other  living  soul., 
so  we've  really  nothing  to  be  uneasy  about." 

"Well,  pVaps  not,"  said  she,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  a  except  our  own  consciences." 

u  Come,  come,  draw  it  mild,  Hannah  ;  if  you're  going  to 
try  to  trump  up  a  conscience  now  after  all  these  years,  I 
retire  from  the  argument.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  ask  you 
something.  What  in  the  world  made  you  go  and  let  out)  to 
that  old  curmudgeon,  Grumpy,  who  I  was,  and  explain  all 
about  my  new  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  where  and  when  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  understand  now  that  when  you  talked  to  him 
about  the  Pullerton  Trust—" 

u  He  mentioned  it  to  me  first ;  he  recollected  my 
name/' 

il — You  actually  told  him  I'd  taken  that  of  Heffernan, 
that  I  was  the  Albert  Denby  he  knew,  and  evidently  went 
to  some  pains  altogether  to  establish  my  identity  in  his 
mind." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  not  that  I  did  take  such  pains  as 
you  call  it ;  but  I  never  dreamt  of  all  this  complication 
then,  nor  that  you'd  come  into  th'n  field  at  all ;  remember, 
you  only  arrived  that  very  same  evening,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  it  was  your  own  fault  for  not  writing  to  me 
for  such  a  time,  and  keeping  me  in  the  dark  as  to  your 
movements." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  when  you  spoke  of  this  before,  Hannah, 
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you  never  told  me  that  you  had  enlightened  him  as  to  who 
I  was." 

"No,  I  didn't;  what  was  the  use?  It  was  quite  by 
accident  I  mentioned  it,  as  I  said,  not  knowing  you  were  a 
guest  at  the  Hall  or  likely  to  be ;  but  I  told  you  afterwards 
he'd  found  it  out,  and  if  you  recollect,  I  advised  you  at  the 
time  to  call  and  see  the  old  man  ;  in  my  opinion,  you  were 
a  great  fool  to  keep  aloof  from  him,  like  you  did,  instead 
of  showing  a  bold  front  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

"Ah,  well,  that's  my  look  out,  and  it  can't  be  helped 
now.  Grumpy  Grayle  was  as  good  as  dead  to  the  rest  of 
his  family  then,  and  I  didn't  see  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  gained  by  being  so  over  civil.  How  was  I  to  know 
that  this  prodigal  son  would  come  to  life  again  to  patch  up 
family  quarrels,  and  bring  my  ex-trustee  and  me  face  to 
face  in  this  manner  ?  Confound  George  Grayle  !  he's  a 
regular  nightmare  to  one." 

"He  is  to  me,  Mr.  Albert;  but  I  thought  you  didn't 
think  there  was  anything  to  be  afraid  of?  " 

"  No  more  there  is  when  you  come  to  analyze  the  position 
and  look  at  it  from  a  calm  point  of  view,"  replied  Heffer- 
nan,  hastening  to  reassure  her ;  "  it's  a  moral  impossibility 
that  anything  can  be  brought  to  light,  or,  at  least,  proved, 
so  long  as  you  and  I  stick  to  each  other ;  not  that  I  see 
the  slightest  likelihood  of  any  inquiry  being  started. 
Who's  to  do  it?  George  Grayle  won't;  what  would  be  his 
object  ?  and.  certainly  Grumpy  Grayle  won't,  for  a  very  good 
reason." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Why,  that  he'd  be  responsible  for  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  unlimited  interest,  or  think  himself  so  if  he 
wasn't." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  I  dessay,  but  would  he  be  ?  " 
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"  I'm  not  sure ;  it's  a  nice  point  in  law,  I  expect ;  any- 
how, the  dread  of  such  a  thing  would  make  him  hold  his 
tongue.  But  how  ridiculous  all  this  is !  Here  we  are  try- 
ing to  prove  a  negative,  as  I  may  say,  when  there's  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  this  or  that  liability  being  called  into 
question.  I  repeat  we've  nothing  and  nobody  to  fear,  my 
dear  Hannah;  less  so  now  than  ever  in  spite  of  this  last 
scare,  for  I  grant  you  there  was  danger  once  while  that 
young  fellow,  Hector,  kept  hankering  after  the  girl." 

"  I  should  think  there  was  indeed,  for  as  sure  as  he 
married  her,  whether  from  the  Hall  or  privately,  and  the 
lawyers  got  to  work,  so  sure  would  the  fat  be  in  the  fire, 
and  you  and  I  in  the  felon's  dock." 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt ;  but  confound  such  plain  speaking, 
my  dear  woman,  don't  let's  talk  of  it  in  that  light;  the 
danger's  past  and  done  with  now.  Fortunately  the  discovery 
put  us  on  our  guard  in  time,  and  we  must  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  applied  the  extinguisher  before  it  was  too 
late.     It  was  a  rare  stroke  of  business." 

"  It  was,  and  we  did  well,  but  all  the  same — " 

"  That  danger  being  past,  I  say,  we  may  let  our  minds 
rest  at  peace  now,  instead  of  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
our  happiness  amid  imaginary  shadows." 

He  was  always  rather  euphuistic  and  vague  when  he 
desired  to  be  impressive,  but  altered  his  style  of  speaking 
directly  with  a  change  of  subject. 

"We  were  to  have  been  married  next  month,  the  four  of 
us,"  he  continued,  "  but  for  that  old  woman  going  off  the 
hooks  so  suddenly.  Devilish  unlucky,  I  must  say ;  how- 
ever, I  shall  try  to  hurry  on  matters  after  a  decent  lapse  of 
time." 

11  You'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Albert,  for  what  I'm  going  to 
say,  and  I've  no  doubt  it'll  rather  astonish  you  if  the  other 
didn't."     She  hesitated. 
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"  Fire  away,  Hannah ;  nothing  ever  astonishes  me  now- 
a-days.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  feel  either  happy 
in  mind,  or  safe  in  body,  so  long"  as  you're  down  in  these 
parts,  and  hanging  on  to  this  Grayle  family.  When  I 
put  it  in  that  way,  it  may  appear  a  bit  selfish,  but  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  come  to  grief  any  more  than  I  want  to 
end  my  days  in  gaol,  or  disgrace  my  boy  Joey." 

"  Confound  it  all,  Hannah,  what  are  you  driving  at  now  ?" 
he  asked,  rising  impatiently  from  his  chair  and  striding 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Simply  this,  Mr.  Albert,  that  what  with  one  thing 
and  another,  and  for  all  you  may  argue  to  the  contrairy,  I 
hold  that  there  is  danger,  great  danger,  and  by  your 
remaining  here  just  for  the  sake  of  marrying  this  Miss 
Grayle  for  her  money — " 

"  Really,  my  good  woman,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about ;  I  won't  deign  to  argue  such  a  point ;  all  I 
can  tell  you  is  you're  perfectly  wrong." 

"  Right  or  wrong,  whether  for  love  or  money,  it  'mounts 
to  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Albert;  and  I  stick  to  it,  that  by 
such  foolhardiness  you  run  tremenjous  risk  of  very 
awkward  disclosin's,  sooner  or  later;  so  if  you  won't 
take  my  advice,  I  tell  you  candidly  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  myself,  and  have  done  with 
the  matter  once  for  all — let  the  worst  do  its  worst 
— 'cos  I'm  more  bothered  in  my  mind  than  you  can 
understand." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  quite  understand  it,"  returned  he,  with 
a  forced,  sarcastic  laugh,  "  when  you  talk  like  that, 
Hannah;  I  can  quite  understand  it,  for  you  must  be  out  of 
your  mind  to  do  so ;  but  what  is  your  advice  ?  " 

"  That  you  give  up  your  marriage,  and  take  yourself  off 
out  of  this  as  soon  as  you  can." 
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"  Give  up  my  marriage  with  Agnes  Grayle !  now,  after 
all  I've  gone  through  ?  " 

"  Tush,  you'd  soon  pick  up  another  girl  with  money ." 

"  That  may  be ;  it's  easy  enough  for  you  to  give  such 
advice,  though  not  quite  so  easy  to  follow  it ;  and  I  declare 
to  you,  even  if  I  thought  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  as 
you  fancy,  I'd  run  any  risk  for  her  sake." 

"  Then  you  do  love  her  ?  " 

"I  do  ;  most  emphatically,  I  do.  Now  •  I  know, 
Hannah/'  he  went  on  in  a  soft,  persuasive  key ;  "  indeed, 
I  feel  confident  that  you  have  too  much  respect  and  regard 
for  me  to  wish  that  I  should  sacrifice  my  happiness  for  a 
mere — a  mere  whim." 

"A  mere  whim,  you  call  it  ?  But  let  that  pass.  What 
I've  urged  is  more  for  your  own  sake  than  mine,  you  may 
be  sure." 

"  I  know  it  is,  my  old  friend  ;  I  well  know  your  unsel- 
fishness and  integrity  of  character,  and  have  every  faith  in 
you." 

He  said  this  in  his  most  winning  voice ;  and  then,  after  a 
good  deal  more  soft  sawder  and  soothing  logic,  Mrs.  Corco- 
ran's  trepidation  seemed  to  be  lulled,  when  she  took  a  calmer 
view  of  the  position,  finally  observing, — 

"  As  you  say,  Mr.  Albert,  I  have  too  much  respect  and 
regard  for  you  to  do  anything  against  either  your  interests 
or  your  happiness ;  and  I  dessay  you're  right — perhaps 
there  is  nothing  to  be  scared  at;  at  any  rate,  in  spite  of  all 
the  George  Gravies  and  Grumpy  Grayles  in  Christendom, 
if  you're  prepared  to  chance  an  exposin'  and  brazen  it  out, 
why  so  am  I,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

"  Spoken  like  a  good,  sensible  woman,"  cried  Heffernan, 
seizing  her  hand,  and  shaking  it  heartily.  "  I  knew  you'd 
listen  to  reason,  and  I  never  doubted  your  allegiance  for  an 
instant."    And  he  inwardly  congratulated  himself  on  having 
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allayed  the  woman's  fears,  for  however  keen  his  own  anxiety, 
he  felt  the  importance  of  doing  this  to  prevent  her  from  giv- 
ing way  to  panic,  and  ruining  his  prospects  for  good  and  all. 

It  certainly  did  appear  strange  that  he  should,  by  the 
merest  chance,  have  become  allied  to  a  family  thus  indirectly 
connected  with  his  past  in  more  ways  than  one — only 
proving  again  how  small  the  world  is  ;  nor  could  he  conceal 
from  himself  that  there  was  ground  for  Mrs.  Corcoran's  ner- 
vousness, and  that  the  future  might  be  pregnant  with  peril. 
Nevertheless,  so  carried  away  was  he  by  his  passionate 
devotion  to  Agnes  Grayle,  and  so  obstinately  determined 
to  make  her  his  wife,  that  no  power  on  earth  was  likely  to 
induce  him  to  draw  back  now.  Therefore  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  rocks  ahead,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dictates  of 
discretion.  He  was  at  all  times  an  inveterate  gambler,  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  ever  ready  to  trust 
to  the  hazard  of  the  die ;  but  now  his  venturesome  spirit 
was  emboldened  tenfold,  not  by  a  sordid  craving  after  filthy 
lucre,  but  the  purer  influence  of  a  powerful  love.  Let  him 
be  but  wedded  to  this  woman,  who  had  so  enslaved  his 
affections,  and  the  future  might  look  after  itself.  This  was 
the  random  take-my- chance  sort  of  argument  with  which 
he  primed  himself,  to  counteract  any  troublesome  feelings 
of  anxiety.  His  chief  desire  was  that  his  marriage  should 
not  be  delayed  a  day  longer  than  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  that  desire  was  considerably  increased  by  this  conference 
with  Mrs.  Corcoran.  He  was  therefore  resolved  to  appeal 
at  once  to  both  Agnes  and  her  parents  to  terminate  sus- 
pense, and,  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be  consonant  with 
decorum,  refix  an  early  date  for  the  wedding. 

"  Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Hannah,"  said  he,  as  he 
rose  to  end  the  interview  with  his  old  nurse,  "  that  Agnes 
Grayle  will  be  my  wife  before  many  weeks  are  past,  and 
then  good-bye  to  all  these  qualms  and  alarms ;  for  after  we're 
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married  Fm  determined  never  to  allow  a  single  thought 
of  this  wretched  business  to  intrude  again  on  my  happiness. 
And  be  sure  of  one  thing,  my  dear,  faithful  old  friend, 
that  my  marriage  will  be  the  making  of  you  and  your  good 
son  Joe ;  for  if  I  don't  set  you  both  up  for  life  as  well- 
to-do  folks  in  your  little  world,  my  name's  not  Albert 
HefTernan.'" 

And  having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  fluent  diplomatist 
took  his  leave,  and  hurried  from  the  room,  as  if  anxious  to 
avoid  thanks  for  his  generous  promises. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


•'  I  cannot  love  him  ; 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble — 

In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him." 

ShaJcspeare. 

Foe,  once  in  a  way  Albert  Heffernan  was.  foiled  in  attaining* 
the  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  when  he  left 
Barringtree  to  stay  elsewhere  for  a  time,  he  did  so  with  his 
wedding-day  still  postponed  indefinitely,  which  caused  him 
the  greatest  disappointment  and  uneasiness. 

He  made  every  endeavour  to  abbreviate  this  cruel  delay, 
and  appealed  in  the  most  touching  and  earnest  manner  to 
Agnes  (for  he  was  terribly  in  earnest)  to  take  compassion 
on  him,  and  consent  to  their  being  married  three  or  four 
months  hence,  or  at  all  events  in  the  summer,  but  in  vain. 
Even  late  in  the  summer  would  be  too  soon,  after  a 
family  bereavement,  to  be  consistent  with  formal  obser- 
vance, Agnes  argued,  and  out  of  respect  for  her  grandfather, 
she  would  rather  the  wedding  did  not  take  place  until  at 
least  eight  or  ten  months  had  elapsed. 

Heffernan  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  stretching 
the  matter  to  the  very  furthest  point  of  etiquette,  but  not 
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with  all  the  tenderest  persuasion  could  he  induce  his 
betrothed  to  change  her  determination. 

They  were  alone  together  in  Gertrude's  boudoir,  where 
he  had  sought  for,  and  found  her,  immediately  after  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Corcoran.  The  face  of  the  young  girl, 
usually  so  sunny  and  joyous,  was  now  rather  overcast  and 
serious.  She  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  fire,  as 
she  sat  in  front  of  it  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees, 
and  appeared  as  though  anxious  to  avoid  her  lover's  ardent 
gaze,  while  he  stood  beside  her  with  one  arm  leaning  on 
the  mantle-piece,  and  looked  down  in  unaffected  admi- 
ration at  her  glorious  chestnut  hair  and  sylph-like 
figure. 

"  I  would  not  ask  you,  Agnes,  darling/'  he  said,  "  to 
take  any  step  that  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes,  or  those  of  your  family,  but  this — this  putting  off 
of  our  marriage  for  such  a  long  time,  as  you  propose — seems 
to  me  to  be  going  a  little  beyond  what  is  customary  or 
necessary — forgive  me  for  saying  it — and  more  than  that, 
it  is  most  cruel  to  me." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  if  it  appears  so,  Albert ;  but  indeed  I 
. — I  cannot  help  it,"  she  answered,  with  heightened  colour. 
u  Please  don't  press  me  any  more.  I  appeal  to  your  kind- 
ness and — and  forbearance  not  to  do  so." 

"  Then  I  will  not,  darling,  since  you  ask  it  in  that  way  : 
certainly  I  will  not,"  said  he,  in  a  frank,  genial  tone,  which 
cost  him  an  effort.  "  No  word  shall  ever  pass  my  lips  that 
would  crive  you  a  moment's  annoyance  or  displeasure,  if  I 
can  help  it.  You  know  why,  my  own  little  queen,  don't 
you  ?  "  he  added,  stretching  out  his  hand  affectionately,  and 
turning  her  face  up  gently  towards  him,  "  because  I  love 
you  more  than  life  itself,  that  is  why ;  and  you  know,  dear 
one,  how  that  love  has  increased  with  lapse  of  time,  how 
you  have  gradually  wound  yourself  round  my  heart,  until, 
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imprisoned  thus,  its  every  beat  is  not  for  freedom,  but  for 
closer  captivity.'" 

"Yes,  yes;  I  think  — I  mean,  I  do  know  you  love  me, 
Albert/'  she  murmured. 

"  And  you  scarcely  thought  so  once,  I  fancy ;  nor  did 
the  sentiments  of  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps,  as  compared 
with  my  present  feelings  of  devotion,  deserve  the  name  of 
love.  But  my  whole  nature  has  become  softened  and 
re-modelled  under  your  sweet  influence,  Agnes;  and — and 
— oh,  my  darling,  knowing  all  this,  can  you  wonder  why 
I  have  pleaded  for  myself  so  hard  to-day;  are  you  surprised 
at  my  importunity  in  begging  to  be  spared  just  a  little  of 
this  dreary  suspense — these  long  weary  months  of  waiting  ? 
But  enough  of  my  complainings ;  I  have  promised  to  abide 
by  your  wishes,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  trust  you,  darling,  as 
you  may  trust  me.     Kiss  me,  Agnes." 

He  stooped  down  and  pressed  his  lips  on  her  forehead ; 
but  she  made  no  reciprocal  movement,  merely  yielding  to 
the  caress,  and  giving  up  her  hand  into  his.  Of  course  he 
noticed  this,  and  softly  asked  her  again,  when  she  complied, 
and  returned  his  kiss  with  all  outward  affection,  albeit  the 
licrht  of  love  was  absent  from  her  clear  honest  blue  eyes. 

Heffernan's  naturally  quick  perception  and  knowledge 
of  womankind  played  him  rather  false  in  this  case;  and 
though  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  Agnes  Grayle  was  an 
undemonstrative  girl,  he  did  not  pay  himself  such  a  bad  com- 
pliment as  to  suppose  there  was  any  lack  of  responsive  affection 
on  her  part,  and  certainly  had  too  much  tact  and  delicacy — 
if  only  towards  his  own  vanity — to  suggest  such  a  doubt. 

Love  is  proverbially  blind,  and  he  failed  to  see  that  there 
was  any  other  reason  for  her  decision  than  that  put  forward; 
therefore  attributed  it  to  an  overstrained  consideration  of 
the  Squire's  feelings  rather  than  her  own. 

But  if  a  woman  shows  herself  ever  so  little  indifferent 
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or  lukewarm  to  a  man's  devotion,  or  wilfully  places  obstacles 
in  his  way,  by  which  the  consummation  of  his  bliss  appears 
further  off  than  he  hoped,  such  measures  are  generally 
attended  by  the  same  result — that  of  making  the  man 
more  madly  in  love  than  ever ;  and  this  was  precisely 
Albert  Heflernan's  case.  The  more  he  saw  of  the  fair, 
graceful  girl,  the  more  abject  he  became  in  his  idolatry, 
until  he  actually  worshipped  the  very  ground  she  trod  on. 
He  was  at  his  wits'  end  now  to  find  her  less  tractable  than 
he  could  have  wished,  especially  whilst  so  much  uncertainty 
stared  him  in  the  face.  But  his  mortification  arose  less 
from  any  worldly  anxiety  than  from  the  honest  yearnings 
of  his  heart. 

He  had  an  idea  at  first  of  begging  the  gentle  Gertrude 
to  intercede  for  him  with  her  daughter,  but  wisely  thought 
better  of  this  ;  and  reflected  that  as  Agnes  had  decided,  so 
she  meant  to  act,  and  would  not  thank  him  for  seeking 
extraneous  influence — even  her  mother's.  Therefore  Hef- 
fernan  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  her  decision,  hard 
though  it  appeared,  and  took  his  departure  for  other  scenes, 
where  he  sought  consolation  from  his  breechloader,  with  a 
burden  of  love  in  his  heart  and  a  weight  of  care  on  his  mind. 
In  short,  for  all  his  philosophy,  all  his  assurance,  and  all 
his  would-be  nonchalance,  Heffernan  was  fast  becoming  a 
thoroughly  miserable  man — dying  of  love  for  a  girl  whom 
he  dreaded  might  slip  through  his  fingers,  surrounded  by 
doubts  and  misgivings,  haunted  by  dreaded  phantoms  and 
nightmares,  the  more  harassing  from  the  indefinite  shape 
they  assumed,  and  last,  though  not  least,  tortured  by  a 
racking  conscience  which  refused  to  be  silenced.  Even 
Georgie  Vickers  could  scarcely  have  wished  her  old  enemy 
to  be  overtaken  by  a  worse  fate. 

As  to  her  marriage,  both  she  and  Hector  had  accepted  the 
necessary  postponement  with  the  same  resignation  ;  and  on 
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taking  her  departure  for  Marlow  she  was  content  to  let  the 
matter  remain  in  abeyance,  and  leave  it  to  him  and  his 
family  to  appoint  a  future  day.  Not  that  this  arose  from 
any  indifference  on  her  part,  but  merely  from  a  quiet  yield- 
ing to  necessity ;  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Hector  at  that  period,  although  a  certain  circumstance 
(to  be  explained)  arose  afterwards  which  caused  him  to 
welcome  the  respite,  and  feel  glad  of  a  little  breathing-time 
before  taking  the  final  leap. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

TRUE    LOVE. 

u  True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  showers  of  evil-hap,  than 
flowers  are  marred  by  timely  rains." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  park  at  Barringtree  was  beginning  to  assume  its 
vernal  vesture,  and  the  light  green  larch  vied  with  the 
darker-hued  hawthorn  in  making  a  start  towards  putting 
on  summer  clothing,  while  many  other  welcome  signs 
of  spring  relieved  the  sombre  face  of  nature — the  more 
welcome  that  they  had  been  so  "  lang  a  coniinV 

It  was  about  four  months  after  Mrs.  Grayle's  funeral ; 
and  although  the  hatchment  still  hung  on  the  facade,  the 
gloom  at  the  Hall  consequent  on  her  rather  sudden  death 
had  gradually  passed  away. 

During  this  time  Georgie  Vickers  remained  at  Marlow, 
where  Hector  occasionally  went  to  see  her.  It  was  arranged 
that  she  should  return  to  the  Hall  in  the  spring,  and  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

As  of  yore  Heffernan  paid  periodical  visits  to  the  home 
of  his  affianced,  and  divided  his  time,  in  a  cosmopolitan 
fashion,  between  Barringtree,  London,  and  two  or  three 
country  houses  to  which  he  was  invited.  But  he  was  so 
restless  and  uneasy  he  could  not  remain  long  in  one  place, 
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and  chafed  continually  at  the  severe  tax  imposed  upon  his 
patience  by  the  inexorable  Agnes. 

After  the  dramatic  incident  in  the  family  vault  the 
Squire  and  his  twin-brother  improved  upon  their  reconcilia- 
tion, and  Grumpy  Grayle  was  now  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
Hall.  Indeed  the  Squire  begged  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence there  altogether ;  but  Grumpy  preferred  to  stick  to 
his  old  den,  as  he  said,  though  he  was  nearly  as  much  now 
at  his  brother's  house  as  at  the  Hut.  In  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  fishing  George  generally  kept  him  company ; 
and  while  they  amused  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  lake, 
Hector  and  Agnes  would  occasionally  get  up  a  little 
amateur  regatta  in  another,  with  a  couple  of  light  canoes. 

Sometimes  Clement  Mountjoy  would  ride  over  from  Mer- 
rydale  and  enter  for  a  race  ;  but  this  was  not  often,  and  it 
was  rather  noticeable  that  he  kept  more  aloof  from  Barring- 
tree  than  in  the  old  days,  and  somehow  seemed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  only  when  Heffernan  was  absent  from  the  Hall. 
No  wonder,  since  it  pained  him  so  inexpressibly  to  see 
Agnes  Grayle  monopolized  by  this  man,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  such  an  instinctive  dislike,  not  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  but  from  a  shrewd  perception  of  character. 
Nevertheless  he  kept  his  opinion  of  Heffernan  very  much 
to  himself. 

One  afternoon  when  Agnes  and  Hector  had  been  exerting 
themselves  on  the  lake  as  usual,  and  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  Hector  paddled  his  canoe  up  into  a  little  shady  creek, 
there  to  lie  perdu  with  a  pipe  and  a  periodical  for  awThile. 
It  was  a  warm  day  for  so  early  in  the  year,  and  the  shelter 
of  the  overhanging  evergreens  was  very  welcome.  On 
making  his  way  up  the  creek  he  disturbed  a  large  pike, 
which  shot  out  from  under  the  bank  like  an  arrow,  as  the 
nose  of  the  canoe  interfered  with  his  siesta  ;  and  then  when 
the  small   craft,  with  its  red  and  blue  paddles  and  rim, 
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became  stationary,  it  speedily  attracted  a  shoal  of  the  gre- 
garious roach,  and  a  few  inquisitive  perch,  which  swam 
around — the  latter  something  resembling  little  striped 
hyaenas  in  the  dark  water. 

After  a  long  dreary  winter,  one  feels  a  sort  of  friendship 
with  even  the  troublesome  insects  which,  by  degrees,  buzz 
themselves  from  a  torpid  into  a  too  lively  state  of  existence  ; 
and  Hector,  who  lay  at  full  length  in  the  canoe,  dreamily 
attempting  to  read  a  scientific  article  upside  down,  made  no 
effort  to  repel  the  advances  of  these  winged  tormentors. 
Their  humming  was  like  a  soft  lullaby,  combined  with  the 
crooning  of  the  wood  pigeons,  and  the  sweet  song  of  a  night- 
ingale in  the  adjoining  grove,  which  charmed  his  ear  with  its 
jug-jug-jug,  tweet-tweet-tweet,  swotty-swotty-swotty,  and 
other  trilling  variations.  Presently  one  of  these  little  arboreal 
larks  perched  immediately  over  his  head,  and  recommenced 
its  ditty.  Now  its  soft,  liquid  notes,  like  the  plash  of 
water-drops  from  a  tiny  fountain,  were  deliciously  soothing 
to  the  senses;  but  when  the  little  vocalist,  carried  away  by 
amorous  rapture,  broke  now  and  then  into  louder  strains, 
these  were  rather  too  shrill  to  be  pleasant  so  close  to  the  ear, 
and  prevented  Hector  from  getting  a  doze ;  consequently  he 
sat  up  in  the  canoe,  and  with  his  paddle  hustled  Philomel 
out  of  the  shrub. 

As  he  did  so,  he  caught  sight  of  what  he  took  at  first  to 
be  a  fallow  deer  in  the  walks;  but  a  second  glance  told 
him  that  it  was  the  old  St.  Bernard,  Mizpah.  At  once  it 
flashed  across  him  that  where  Mizpah  was  Lizzie  was  sure 
to  be,  or  not  far  off;  and  an  uncontrollable  impulse  made 
him  suddenly  leap  on  to  the  bank,  and  draw  up  the  canoe 
after  him.  He  was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  purpose 
at  the  moment,  but  certainly  had  no  thought  of  reviving 
his  old  love  affair,  nor  of  proving  in  any  way  faithless  to 
his  fiancee ;  all  he   knew  was,  he  had  never  had   such  a 
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chance  of  speaking  to  Lizzie  alone  since  they  met  under 
the  elm-tree  three  years  ago,  and  that  he  did  wish  for  this 
very  opportunity.  Whether  such  a  step  were  wise  or  not, 
he  didn't  pause  to  consider  ;  but  felt  he  owed  her  some 
reparation,  some  explanation  for  his  conduct,  and  was  un- 
easy until  he  had  disburdened  his  mind  by  conforming 
with  this  sense  of  duty ;  so  now  was  the  time,  or  never. 

Meanwhile  Mizpah  had  disappeared  before  Hector  had 
dragged  the  canoe  ashore;  but  he  hastened  off  in  the 
direction  where  he  had  last  seen  the  dog,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  overtook  Lizzie  and  her  faithful  escort.  These 
old  walks  she  was  wont  at  one  time  to  make  her  favourite 
haunt ;  but  of  late  the  memory  connected  therewith  had 
become  so  sad,  that  she  had  quite  forsaken  them,  and  was 
only  passing  through  now  by  chance. 

Lizzie  stopped,  and  coloured  violently  when  she  stood 
thus  face  to  face  with  Hector ;  then,  after  greeting  him  in  a 
low  murmur,  she  nervously  attempted  to  continue  on  her 
way  without  saying  more.  But  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  arm,  and  with  the  other  patted  old  Mizpah,  who  seemed 
more  sociably  disposed  than  his  young  mistress.  Lizzie 
would  fain  have  avoided  the  meeting,  but  Hector  had  come 
upon  her  so  suddenly  she  could  not  help  herself. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Lizzie,  ever  since  my  return/' 
began  he,  also  rather  nervous  and  confused  in  manner.  "  I 
— want  so  much  to  explain  to  you — to — tell  you  a  great 
deal  that  I  have  put  off  too  long  already.  But  I  would 
not  force  an  interview,  and  preferred  to  leave  it  to  a  chance 
like  the  present/' 

He  paused,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  proceed  ;  while  Lizzie, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  high-mantled  cheek,  remained 
silent;  but  whether  this  was  from  emotion  or  reproach 
Hector  could  not  be  sure. 

"  I  have  longed  for  this  opportunity,  Lizzie,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  "  and  you  must  indeed  listen  to  me  now.  Say,  may 
I  go  on  ?  " 

Still  she  made  no  reply.  There  was  something  very 
sweet  and  gentle  in  his  voice;  an  appealing  tone  in  his 
words  which,  alas  !  Lizzie  so  well  remembered,  and  she 
glanced  up  inquiringly  into  his  face ;  but  lowered  her  eyes 
the  next  moment,  when  they  met  his. 

How  handsome  he  looked  as  he  stood  there  in  his  boat- 
ing flannels  !  his  figure  now  developed  into  athletic  man- 
hood, and  his  fair  skin  tanned  by  the  burning  Indian  sun. 

She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak  to  him  just  then,  her 
heart  was  so  full,  not  of  anger  or  bitterness,  but  sorrow  and 
deep  despondency.  She  loved  him  still— ay,  more  than 
ever,  poor  girl  j  for  as  the  growing  plant  leans  towards  the 
light,  so  Lizzie  leant  towards  him,  her  first  and  only 
love.  And  now  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for  !  and  life 
to  her  had  become  henceforth  a  dreary  blank.  What  could 
he  wish  to  say?  she  wondered.  Surely  it  were  better  to  leave 
the  past  unspoken,  the  sweet  memory  buried  deep  down  in 
the  secret  vaults  of  the  heart,  for  its  disinterment  could 
bode  no  good  to  either;  and,  of  course,  his  interests  and 
hers  were  now  so  far  apart.  So  she  wondered  the  more 
what  he  could  have  to  say. 

Mechanically  they  moved  forward  together,  and  walked 
side  by  side  in  silence  for  some  distance.  Presently  Hector 
stopped,  and  Lizzie,  whose  eyes  had  diligently  sought  the 
peeping  daisies  at  her  feet,  looked  up  and  found  that  they 
were  beneath  the  stricken  elm- tree,  the  old  trysting-place 
where  they  had  once  plighted  their  troth.  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  our  exchanging  some  expla- 
nation, Lizzie,  as  to  what  yet  remains  almost  unintelligible 
to  us  both.  I  consider  such  a  step  on  my  part  is  only  due 
to  you,  especially  after  all  I  vowed,  and  all  the  solemn 
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pledges  given  beside  this  very  tree.  First  of  all,  will  you 
answer  me  one  question  ?  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any 
truth  in  the  report,  or  the  least  foundation  for  it,  that 
young  Simon  Sickles  made  love  to  you  in  my  absence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,"  Lizzie  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  do  not  deny  it ;  you  mean  to  confess  then 
.that—  ?" 

"  I  could  not  help  his  paying  me  the  attentions  he  did  ; 
but  I  never — never  gave  him  the  least  encouragement." 

"  I  thought  not,"  exclaimed  Hector,-  sympathetically. 

"  You  surely  couldn't  have  imagined  such  a  thing  ?  " 

et  I  wouldn't  believe  it  at  first,  Lizzie ;  but  when  every- 
body poured  the  tale  of  your  faithlessness  into  my  ears,  and 
you  never  attempted  to  refute  it,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  suspicion  then  that  any  one  was  poisoning 
your  mind  against  me,  Mr.  Hector;  and  they  took  care 
to  keep  it  all  from  me." 

"  Cruel !  infamous  !  but  oh,  why  didn't  you  write  sooner  ? 
If  I  had  only  received  your  letter  a  short  time  before, 
it  might  have  been  so  different;  although  in  that  letter 
you  did  not  deny  the  rumours  against  you.  But,  of 
course,  you  never  suspected  what  every  one  was  saying, 
therefore — " 

"  And  I  must  own  to  you,  Mr.  Hector,  it  was  only  after 
a  great  struggle  with  my  pride,  that  I  did  write  at  all." 

"  Why,  Lizzie  ?  " 

"  Because  I  naturally  thought  you — you  no  longer  cared 
for  me,  and  would  not  wish  to  hear  from  me.  Many 
months  before,  indeed  about  the  time  you  went  to  Abys- 
sinia, I  heard  that  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  some  one 
else  out  in  India ;  and  afterwards  it  was  all  confirmed,  and 
they  told  me  you  were  engaged  to  be  married  to  her ;  so 
what  could  I  think  ?     But  was  it  not  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  true  enough,  at  least  as  to  the  latter  part ;  but  I 
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see  it  all  now.  There  has  been  a  shameful  conspiracy  at 
work,  concocted  solely  and  entirely  to  separate  you  and  me 
for  ever.  I  swear  to  you  I  was  never  untrue  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  until  I  heard,  from  reliable  sources — as  I 
supposed  them — such  things  about  you  and  that  young 
farmer/'' 

"  And  you  believed  it  all  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  look  of 
gentle  reproach  in  her  soft,  speaking  eyes.  "  You  thought 
I  could  forget,  and — and — "  Lizzie  paused ;  she  felt  what 
was  due  to  her  pride,  and  would  not  trust  herself  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

"  Oh,  Lizzie,"  he  murmured,  when  she  hesitated  ;  "  you 
need  not  add  another  word.  I  know  how  weak,  how 
utterly  blind  I  have  been ;  and  now,  God  help  us,  it  is  too 
late  ! " 

"  Hush ;  you  mustn't  give  way  to  such  thoughts  as 
these.  It  is  neither  right  nor  honourable  to  her  whom  you 
are  about  to  marry.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  you  ever 
met  me  like  this  to-day,  and  found  out  the  truth/'' 

"  No,  oh  no,  I  cannot  think  so."  He  said  this  with  a 
thoughtful,  preoccupied  air. 

"  I  do.  But  pray  cease  regrets  for  my  sake,  nor  let 
idle  repinings  or  self-reproofs  mar  your  future  happiness. 
I  always  told  you  I  was  so  perfectly  hopeless,  and  you  see 
my  presentiment  was  quite  right.  I  knew  how  far  you 
were  beyond  me,  and  how  widely  different  our  stations 
were  in  life." 

"  Nay,  as  I  protested  before  and  repeat  now,  such  a 
worldly  consideration  would  never  have  the  slightest  weight 
with  me.  I  appreciate  the  truth  of  what  Bulwer  Lytton 
says,  that — 

1  Love,  like  death 
Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
Beside  the  sceptre,' 
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And,  as  I  live,  I  intended  to  make  you  my  wife,  Lizzie ; 
but  for  this  shameful  plot  and  its  consequences,  I  should 
have  done  so,  and  you  know  it." 

"  I  believe  you  thoroughly ;  but  we  must  not  talk  in  this 
way  any  more ;  it  is  wrong  to  do  so.  Forgive  me  for  re- 
minding you;  but — but — as  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
another  now,  it  is  your  duty  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and 
cease  to  think  of  me.  Let  all  that  has  passed  between  us 
be  as  though  it  had  never  happened.  Now,  good-bye,  and 
Heaven  bless  you."  She  said  all  this  with  much  out- 
ward firmness,  though  her  voice  quavered  a  little  in  spite  of 
her  brave  spirit.  "  For  your  own  sake,"  she  continued,  "  I 
will  not  stay  another  minute  here;  for  if  we  were  seen 
together,  you  well  know  the  disagreeable  gossip  it  would 
cause." 

Then,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  she  hurried 
from  the  spot.  There  was  something  so  resolute  in  her 
manner  that  Hector  never  thought  of  following  her,  but 
remained  for  several  minutes  standing  in  the  same 
place,  apparently  dazed  by  what  had  just  passed  between 
them. 

Poor  boy  !  his  feelings  at  that  moment  were  excruciating 
in  their  torture ;  and  he  was  as  much,  or  even  more,  to  be 
pitied  than  Lizzie  Rolfe.  He  felt  how  deeply  he  still  loved 
the  girl,  arid  the  spurious  copy  of  such  a  tender  passion, 
which  was  all  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  Georgie  Vickers, 
became  at  once  eclipsed  by  a  revival  of  the  original. 

So  it  came  to  this,  that  through  the  cunning  machi- 
nations of  others,  through  the  meddlesome  interference  of 
people  who  nattered  themselves,  he  supposed,  that  they 
were  acting  for  his  good,  this  was  to  be  his  fate — that  the 
woman  whom  he  passionately  adored  was  to  be  lost  to  him 
for  ever,  while  he  was  doomed  to  marry  where  he  knew 
now  too  well  that  he  could  never  give  his  heart.     It  was 
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too  cruel,  too  dreadful  to  contemplate ;  and  after  this  sad 
interview  with  Lizzie,  his  true  and  faithful  first  love,  poor 
Hector  Grajle  returned  to  the  canoe  with  a  troubled  spirit, 
and  a  painful  conviction  that  his  whole  life  was  about  to 
be  hopelesslv  blighted. 


The  Sword  of  Damocles. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BARRINGTREE   PARK   V.    I    ZINGARI. 

"  0  woman  !  lovely  woman  !  nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man." 

Otway. 

"  What's  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine, 
Through  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  graces  shine  ? 

^  ^  'A1  4f  T?  * 

Hence  men  are  often  captives  of  a  face." 

Young. 

The  London  season  was  over,  and  the  Grayles,  who  this 
year  only  resorted  to  their .  town  house  for  about  three 
weeks  towards  the  end  of  June,  had  returned  to  their 
country  seat.  At  length  the  tell-tale  hatchment  had 
disappeared  from  view,  and  the  old  place  was  like  itself 
once  more ;  in  fact,  rather  gayer  than  usual,  for  a  grand 
cricket  week  had  been  arranged  to  commence  from  the 
1 8th  of  July. 

Hector,  as  secretary  of  the  Barringtree  Park  Cricket  Club 
and  an  energetic  promoter  of  its  interests,  had  planned 
two  matches  for  the  week.  The  first,  against  a  powerful 
Zingari  team,  being  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
he  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  together  an  eleven 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
fair  nucleus  to  go  upon,  including  himself  and  his  father 
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(a  very  passable  cricketer) ,  Tewkesley,  Clement,  and  Simon 
Sickles.  He  also  asked  Heffernan  to  play,  though  only 
out  of  compliment,  for  that  gentleman  was  a  poor  per- 
former, and  knew  it ;  nevertheless  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, observing*  jocularly  that  while  Hector  was  the  head 
of  the  team,  he  would  make  the  tail. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  when  in  London  the  secre- 
tary had  met  both  Tommy  ftawson  and  Tiny  Gore  at  the 
Naval  and  Military  Club,  for  these  officers  had  soon 
followed  him  to  England,  and  were  then  on  leave ;  so  their 
services  were  enlisted  as  well — not  that  Tommy  was  quite 
so  first-rate  with  the  willow  as  in  the  pigskin ;  but  his 
jollity,  and  Tiny's  skill  combined,  made  up  for  any  defici- 
ency ;  added  to  which,  Hector  could  not  very  well  invite 
one  old  friend  without  the  other. 

The  9.20  train  from  King's  Cross  brought  the  Zingari 
eleven  down  in  excellent  time  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  by  twelve  o'clock  "  sharp "  play  commenced.  The 
park  was  opened  to  all  comers  for  the  occasion,  and  each 
day  a  very  orderly  though  enthusiastic  crowd  of  spectators 
assembled  to  witness  the  matches. 

"  We've  lost  the  toss,  Tiny,  and  now  for  some  leather- 
hunting,"  said  Hector,  as  he  re-entered  the  dressing-tent ; 
"  they're  quite  ready,  so  we'd  better  turn  out." 

"  Where  am  I  to  go,  Grayle  ?  "  "  Where  are  you  going 
to  put  me,  Hector  ? "  and  such  like  questions  being  now 
addressed  to  him,  as  captain  of  the  eleven,  and  promptly 
answered,  the  home  team  in  a  few  minutes  had  taken  the 
field,  with  every  man  in  his  proper  place. 

As  at  most  cricket-matches,  there  was  a  gorgeous  display 
of  colour  on  every  side,  from  the  handsome  pale  blue  and 
gold  flags  of  the  B.P.C.C,  which  marked  the  ground, 
to  the  varied  hues  worn  by  the  different  players ;  for  only 
a  minority  of  those  fielding  out  had  donned  the  colours  of 
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the  club.  The  costumes  of  the  ladies,  moreover,  added 
considerably  to  the  general  effect,  and  several  of  them  had 
chosen  "  arrangements  "  in  light  blue  and  gold,  both  out 
of  compliment  to  the  Barringtree  eleven  and  because  it  was 
a  becoming  combination. 

The  Grayles  being  in  mourning,  Gertrude  and  Agnes 
merely  adorned  the  tops  of  their  parasols  with  favours 
made  up  of  the  club  ribbon,  intermixed  with  tea-rose- 
buds; but  as  Heffernan  gallantly  observed  at  breakfast, 
both  mother  and  daughter  wore  a  natural  crown  of  bur- 
nished gold.  "And  for  the  other  colour,"  added  Hector 
facetiously,  "  they'll  look  blue  enough  if  Barringtree  don't 
happen  to  win." 

This  latter  contingency  appeared  highly  probable,  for 
things  went  very  badly  with  Barringtree  in  the  first  innings, 
when  they  put  together  less  than  half  the  number  of  runs 
obtained  by  the  Zingari;  but  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
cricket,  and  luck  was  dead  against  them.  In  the  first  place, 
Hector  was  run  out  when  he  had  only  scored  four,  through 
Tiny  Gore's  bad  judgment,  and  this  was  indeed  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  local  club.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse, 
Simon  Sickles,  the  remaining  hope  of  his  side,  was  given 
out  leg  before  wicket  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the 
last  five  batsmen  barely  averaging  a  run  and  a  half  apiece. 

The  decision  against  Simon  seemed  by  no  means  to 
satisfy  him — in  fact,  what  batsman  ever  was  "  leg  before  " 
in  his  own  opinion  ? — and  as  he  returned  to  the  tent  he  was 
very  wroth  indeed  with  the  umpire. 

"  How  was  yer  out  ?  "  asked  a  fat,  ruby-nosed  tenant, 
a  confirmed  old  toper,  in  full  cricketing  costume,  though 
he  never  played. 

"  Hayow  was  I  ayout  ?  "  repeated  Simon,  indignantly. 
"  Whoy,  that  there   darned  slippery  slink  of  a  oompire  o' 
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theirs  give  me  ayout  leg*  afoore,  and  I  'now  I  wasn't.  Mov 
ould  shins  was  a  ya-ard  from  the  wickuts — dessye  tew ! 
never  was  ayout  leg  afoore  in  my  loife.  Lot  he  'nows 
abayout  oompoirin'.  But  come  on  togither,  that  can't  be 
helped  nayow;  so  let's  go  have  a  liquor."" 

This  was  an  invitation  addressed  to  the  ruby-nosed  indi- 
vidual and  two  or  three  other  gaping  sympathizers,  which 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  especially  by  the  former,  who,  at 
every  match  put  on  the  flannels  with  the  sole  object, 
apparently,  of  having  a  big  drink  in  them,  since  he 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  playing  even  if  he  were 
wanted. 

"  What's  it  to  be  ? "  cries  Simon,  as  they  enter  the 
refreshment  booth. 

"  Gin  and  gingerbeer  for  me"  promptly  replies  the 
bottle-and-glass  cricketer. 

"  Aile  for  me/'  says  another. 

"Glass  0'  arf  an'  arf,  please,  Mr.  Sickles,"  adds  the 
third. 

Whereupon  Simon  orders,  with  the  air  of  a  mighty 
potentate,  "  One  arf  an'  arf,  a  glarss  o'  aile,  and  tew  gins 
an'  gingerbeer,  Miss,  if  yow  please,"  with  which  the  dap- 
per damsel  from  the  grocer's  shop  serves  them  in  a  quick 
and  dexterous  manner  that  -savours  of  the  Spiers-and- 
Pond  school. 

"  And  a  glarss  o'  sherry  woine,  Miss,"  presently  calls 
the  voice  within  the  festive  flannels  on  its  own  account,  the 
thirsty  one  thinking  the  sherry  wouldn't  go  badly  with  the 
gin;  when  follows  further  sympathy  for  Simon's  misfortune, 
and  that  of  the  B.P.C.C.  in  general,  which,  with  additional 
tippling,  becomes  less  sympathetic  and  more  candid  on  the 
part  of  the  tippler. 

"  A  regular  case  of  in  vino  Veritas,"  observes  the  learned 
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schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  overhearing  the  criticisms, 
adding  with  sly  humour,  "  and  before  the  day's  out  you 
may  call  it  in  vino  0m- tight." 

At  which  those  laugh  who  understand  it,  and  those 
who  don't,  laugh  because  the  others  do. 

"Oh,  I  say,  I  say/'  exclaimed  Tiny,  taking  Hector 
confidentially  aside  after  luncheon  on  the  second  day, 
"  there's  such  an  awfully  pretty  girl  just  come  on  to  the 
ground — the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life — do 
come  and  see." 

"  Where — when — what  ?  Don't  excite  yourself,  Tiny," 
observed  Hector,  quietly,  as  Gore  linked  his  arm  in  his  and 
dragged  him  after  him. 

"Come  here,  I'll  show  you;  just  round  here;"  and 
rather  to  Hector's  annoyance  and  confusion,  Tiny  pointed 
out  Lizzie  standing  a  little  apart  with  her  father,  and 
waiting  for  play  to  recommence. 

"  Isn't  she  a  stunner  ? "  exclaimed  the  admiring 
ensign,  nudging  Hector,  and  winking  knowingly.  "  Who 
is  she?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  replied  Hector,  in  an  off-hand 
manner.  "  Oh,  she's  —  that  is  —  they're  only  some 
of  our  people  on  the  place,  you  know.  Come  along, 
man  ;  don't  stand  staring  like  that.  They'll  think  you're 
mad." 

So  saying,  he  tried  to  draw  the  spell-bound  Tiny  away 
again,  for  just  then  old  Gideon  Rolfe  noticed  them,  and 
touched  his  hat,  and  Hector  felt  rather  awkward,  since  it 
appeared  exactly  as  if  he  had  brought  his  friend  to  stare  at 
Lizzie. 

"  Come  along,"  he  repeated  ;  "  we  must  turn  out  again 
directly  to  finish  their  innings,  and  I  want  to  arrange  the 
order  for  our  going  in,"  with  which  he  took  Tiny  off,  will 
he,  nill  he,  to  the  scoring  tent. 
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But  all  thoughts  of  cricket  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely put  out  of  the  ensign's  head  for  the  time,  and  he 
could  only  reiterate  to  himself  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  lovely  face  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life — never.  In 
short  he  appeared  to  be  as  much  smitten  with  Lizzie's 
beauty  as  was  poor  Simon  Sickles,  not  to  mention 
Hector. 

In  the  second  innings  of  Barringtree  the  blue  and  gold 
fairly  astonished  the  public  as  well  as  themselves ;  for 
although  they  had  243  to  go  against,  and  made  a  bad 
start  by  losing  their  three  first  wickets  for  15,  an  entire 
change  came  over  the  game  when  Hector  and  Simon  Sickles 
got  together.  After  making  a  splendid  score  of  107, 
with  only  one  chance  in  it  when  he  had  reached  90,  Hector 
came  in  for  a  perfect  ovation  on  returning  from  the  wickets, 
and  his  family  were  justly  proud  of  such  an  achievement. 
So  was  Georgie  Vickers,  and  so  was  somebody  else,  who  had 
watched  every  brilliant  stroke  he  made  with  intense  interest 
and  excitement. 

Poor  Lizzie  !  she  could  not  keep  away  from  the  gay 
scene,  notwithstanding  that  she  felt  it  rather  deroga- 
tory to  her  pride  to  be  present  after  all  that  had  taken 
place.  But  she  was  not  of  a  morbid  or  morose  dis- 
position ;  and  although  her  recent  interview  with  Hector 
had  somewhat  unsettled  her  for  a  while,  she  was  resolved 
to  be  no  longer  foolish  and  sentimental  about  what  was 
past  and  done  with.  Hence  the  old  keeper  had  easily  per- 
suaded her  to  accompany  him  to  the  cricket-ground  and 
join  the  other  spectators. 

The  excitement  did  not  end  with  the  fall  of  Hector's 
wicket,  for  there  were  still  several  runs  to  be  obtained,  and 
Arthur  Tewkesley,  George  Grayle,  and  Clement  all  distin- 
guished themselves  in  turn  by  making  a  stand,  with  the 
redoubtable    Simon,    against    the    united    efforts    of    the 
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Zingari,  whose  bowling  by  this  time  had  become  rather 
demoralized . 

"  Well  hit,  Ar-thur ! "  cried  Norah,  with  quite  an 
Etonian  ring  in  her  voice,  as  her  husband  cut  a  ball 
prettily  for  four.  "  Faith,  I  believe  he's  going  to  make  a 
score,  too."  Which  he  did,  though  it  was  a  mere  cypher 
compared  with  his  nephew's  performance.  "  Ah,  bad  luck 
to  it,  he's  caught !  "  she  added  presently,  in  a  tone  of  keen 
disappointment ;  and  Tewkesley  returned  to  his  applauding 
friends  with  twenty  to  his  credit. 

Next  followed  George,  who  also  gave  the  gipsies  some 
trouble,  and  then  Clement,  who  was  especially  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  the  wild  run  after  Master  Mac- 
beth, when  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  cut  down  his  rival,  he 
thought  that  he  had  now  a  chance  of  showing  to  decided 
advantage  beside  Captain  HefFernan.  He  may,  I  think, 
be  excused  for  such  littleness,  since  a  small  success  in  the 
cricket-field  was  all  he  had  to  console  himself  with  as  a 
set-off  to  his  non-success  where  another  had  forestalled 
him. 

"  Just  look,  dear  Sir  Francis,"  cried  Lady  Mountjoy, 
bubbling  over  with  excitement — attired  in  a  wonderful 
costume,,  corresponding  well  with  her  extravagant  charac- 
teristics— "  another  hit  to  Clem.  Oh,  why  doesn't  he  run 
faster  ?  He'll  be  out.  I  do  wish  they'd  let  me  run 
for  him." 

"  He,  he,  he!"  chuckled  Sir  Francis;  "and  you'd  beat 
the  best  of  them,  I  believe,  my  lady.  Oh,  yes.  Look, 
there  he  goes  again  !  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  splendid  drive  !  "  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
with  two  or  three  tiptoe  skips  of  delight.  "  By  the  bye, 
was  it  a  drive  or  a  cut  ?  "  she  added,  not  feeling  quite  sure, 
and  appealing  to  Hector. 
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*  Perfectly  right,  Lady  Mount  joy — " 

"  And  there  again,  how  capital  !  Oh,  well  done,  Clem  ! " 
she  ejaculated,  as  her  son  made  another  good  hit.  "  Ah  ! 
that  horrid  man  will  catch  it ;  no,  he  doesn't ;  oh,  thank 
goodness  !  "  and  here  the  electric  battery  was  stopped  for  a 
moment,  to  give  vent  to  a  grateful  sigh  of  relief,  with 
closed  eyes  and  a  die-away  smile. 

A  dozen  runs  were  now  wanted  to  win,  with  three 
wickets  to  fall,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  in- 
creased to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  I  say,  look  here,  I  say,"  shouted  little  Gore  at  any- 
body and  everybody;  " bet  anything  you  like  we  win,  you 
know — bet  a  monkey  on  the  match." 

"  Don't  be  rash,  boy"  said  Tommy  Rawson,  pushing 
Tray's  cricket-cap  over  his  eyes ;  "  you've  no  right  to  go 
and  stake  your  whole  existence  in  that  way/' 

At  which  there  was  a  merry  laugh  from  all. 

"  Get  out,  Tommy,  none  of  your  chaff,"  grinned  the 
ensign,  ducking  away  from  him.  "  There,  he's  caught  ! 
now  it's  your  turn.  Don't  be  in  a  funk,  old  chap;  go  in, 
and  knock  the  runs  off." 

"  I'll  do  my  level  best,"  replied  Tommy,  with  a  con- 
fident air  as  he  walked  to  the  wickets,  for  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  "  in  a  funk." 

And  now  the  match  actually  trembled  in  the  balance, 
being  virtually  dependent  on  Rawson  keeping  up  his  wicket, 
while  Simon  made  the  runs ;  for,  as  Tiny  remarked,  "  the 
Rajah  was  no  more  good  than  a  headache,  if  it  came  down 
to  him." 

What  an  exulting  thrill  of  pleasure  it  gave  Clement, 
having  contributed  17  to  the  score,  to  receive  cordial  praise 
of  his  performance  from  Agnes  Grayle's  own  lips  ;  and  while 
she  spoke  with  undisguised  warmth  and  affection,  he  could 
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not  refrain  from  throwing  a  side  glance  at  Heffernan,  to  see 
how  he  took  it.  But  that  haughty  gentleman  witnessed  the 
little  episode  with  perfect  complacency.  He  had  far  too  much 
confidence  in  his  own  attractions,  and  the  position  he  held, 
to  be  jealous  of  Clement's  insignificant  triumph.  True,  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  eclipsing  it,  since  he  was  the  last  man 
to  go  in ;  not  that  he  wished  to  try,  and  earnestly  hoped  his 
services  wouldn't  be  wanted. 

"  Well  hit,  indeed,  Tommy  ! "  cried  he,  joining  in  the 
universal  excitement,  as  Rawson  made  a  "flukey  snick " 
for  two. 

"  Only  four  more  to  win  now,  hurrah ! u  exclaimed 
Hector,  with  victory  in  his  look  and  tone. 

"  Oh,  how  splendid  !  "  cried  the  ladies,  except  those 
who  happened  to  be  wearing  the  black,  red,  and  yellow 
favours. 

"  Why  don't  they  let  you  go  in  too,  Albert  ? "  asked 
Gertrude,  quite  distressed  that  her  paragon  should  be 
seemingly  thus  left  out  in  the  cold.  "Why  don't  they 
give  you  a  chance  ?  " 

"  I  hope  my  feeble  efforts  won't  be  required,  Mrs. 
George,"  replied  he,  smiling.  "  You  see  I'm  what  they  call 
a  rank  dufTer — the  tail  of  the  team." 

"  Not  quite  so  much  of  a  bat  as  a  barrister  in  your 
little  way,  pr'aps,  eh,  Captain  ?  "  observed  Grumpy,  who 
stood  by. 

He  always  would  call  him  Captain  now,  and  no  power 
of  persuasion  could  get  him  out  of  the  vulgarism. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  much  of  either,"  rejoined  Heffernan, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh ;  and  at  this  moment  the  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  a  ringing  cheer,  out-ringing 
all  former  applause,  and  a  general  waving  of  parasols,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hats,  for  the  noble  Simon  had  just  made  the 
winning  hit,  and  saved  the  match  for  Barringtree  by  two 
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wickets  !  '  Since  he  brought  out  his  bat  for  a  care- 
fully-played 54,  he  fully  deserved  a  repetition  of  the 
ovation  given  to  Hector;  but  the  yokels  did  more  this 
time,  for  they  rushed  forward,  hoisted  him  on  their  shoul- 
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ders,  and  carried  him  round  the  ground.  The  shiny  face 
of  the  great  hero,  shinier  than  ever  from  the  combined 
effects  of  pride  and  perspiration,  blushed  modestly  at  the 
honour  thus  paid  him ;  and  the  blushes  deepened  into  a 
rich  maroon  when  the  triumphal  procession  passed  close  by 
Lizzie  Rolfe.  Simon  saw  her  clapping  her  little  hands 
with  all  her  might,  and  so  delighted  was  he  at  this 
flattering  manifestation,  that  his  head  seemed  to  be  going 
round  like  a  Catherine- wheel,  and  the  scene  from  thence- 
forth became  a  perfect  cyclone  to  his  senses.  Then,  from 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  he  heard  the  cheery  voices 
of  his  father  •  and  mother  shouting,  "  Well  plyed,  Simon 
bor  !  "  Well  done,  my  Soimy  !  "  "  Nayow  did  yow  iver 
see  sich  a  be-ew-time  plyer  as  moy  boy,  Simon  ?  "  While 
the  great  cricketer's  brother  bumpkins,  roared  out,  "  See 
the  conqu'run'  herow  coomes  !  "  and  "  Rewl  Britanyer,"  in 
a  stentorian  twang,  as  they  trotted  him  about. 

Hector  would  have  come  in  for  the  same  honourable 
"  chairing  ;"  but  as  it  was  rather  hot,  and  he  didn't  relish 
close  contact  with  the  "great  unwashed/'  he  had  antici- 
pated their  attentions,  and  sneaked  off  to  the  dressing-tent, 
where  he  was  just  then  in  a  transitory  state,  and  unpresent- 
able to  the  public  eye.     So  he  escaped. 

Thus  the  first  match  of  the  programme  came  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  at  any  rate  for  one  side ;  and  as  two  or 
three  wiseacres  sagety  remarked  afterwards  :  "  Yow  carn't 
orl  win,  yer  'now,  can  yer  ?  cos  thim  as  does  o'coorse  stops 
thim  as  doesn't,  don't  yer  see  ?  "  A  powerful  argument 
obviously  beyond  dispute. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IN   THE    BILLIARD-ROOM. 

"  ....     It  needs  no  common  art 
To  keep  men  patient  when  we  make  them  smart. 
Not  wit  alone,  nor  humour's  self  will  do, 
Without  good  nature,  and  much  prudence  too, 
To  judge  aright  of  persons,  place,  and  time  ; 
For  taste  decrees  what's  low,  and  what's  sublime ; 

****** 
Our  wise  forefathers,  born  in  sober  days, 
Eesign'd  to  fools  the  tart  and  witty  phrase ; 

*  *  *  *  *  • 

But  we,  from  high  to  low,  all  strive  to  sneer, 
"Will  all  be  wits,  and  not  the  livery  wear." 

Stillingfleet. 

Tiny  Gore — the  rollicking  young  subaltern  and  the  jolly 
boy  of  the  party  (he  was  now  two-and-twenty,  but  still 
seemed  a  mere  boy) — Tiny  Gore,  I  say,  had  suddenly 
changed  into  a  pensive  and  taciturn  youth,  for  Tiny  was 
in  love — very  much  in  love — and  his  brain  was  filled  with 
the  wildest  notions  of  romance,  which  made  his  susceptible 
heart  throb  high  with  soul-stirring  sentiments. 

That  first  glimpse  of  Lizzie  Rolfe's  lovely  face  had  done 
it;  and  as  he  and  Tommy  Rawson  were  invited  to  stay  a 
few  days  over  the  cricket-week,  Tiny  found  further  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  fair  object  of  his  admiration. 
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It  was  a  curious  fact  noted  by  Tommy  and  others  that 
the  jovial  ensign  had  suddenly  taken  to  botanizing  in  a 
very  diligent  manner ;  and  although  there  were  many  more 
promising  spots  in  the  park,  he  seemed  to  have  concentrated 
his  search  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  keeper's 
lodge.  What  particular  flower  he  hoped  to  find  there, 
and  whether  he  ever  found  it,  history  does  not  say;  but 
the  persecuting  Tommy  suggested  that  he  had  found  it, 
and  that  it  turned  out  to  be  non-transplantable  after 
all. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Rawson,  as  they 
were  playing  a  game  of  pool  in  the  billiard-room  one 
evening,  "  if  you  go  on  groping  about  the  keeper's  lodge 
in  that  sort  of  a  way,  the  old  fellow  '11  be  taking  you  for  a 
coney  or  a  squirrel,  and  pot  you  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"Don't  be  an  ass/"  growled  Gore,  colouring  ;  "  green  on* 
yellow ;  your  turn  to  play." 

"  And  then,  like  other  slaughtered  vermin,  Tiny," 
laughed  Heffernan,  "your  skin  will  be  turned  to  account, 
perhaps,  for  his  fair  daughter  !  " 

"  Oh  you're  aw-hiWy  funny,  you  fellows,"  sneered  Tiny, 
in  supreme  contempt. 

"  But  you'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you,  old  chap  ? "  con- 
tinued Rawson  ;  "  think  how  romantic  it  would  be  for  her 
lovyer's  beautiful  fur  "  (here  he  stroked  the  ensign's  short 
military  crop  the  wrong  way)  "to  go  to  trim  a  hat  or  a 
jacket — " 

"  Or  make  a  muff  of,"  added  Heffernan;  "  that's  more 
to  the  purpose — " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  say,  I  swear,"  protested  Tiny,  petulantly ; 
"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  fellows  would  shut  up.  There, 
take  that,  you're  dead,"  he  cried,  as  he  rammed  Heffernan's 
ball  viciously  into  one  of  the  pockets. 

"  Can't  I  star  ?  " 
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"  If  you  like  j  Hector's  taken  the  first,  but  we  agreed  to 
have  it  unlimited." 

"  Then  I  will.  You've  only  one  more  life,  I  see, 
Hi." 

"  That's  all,  besides  the  one  he's  prepared  to  lay  down 
at  the  fair  creature's  feet,"  observed  the  incorrigible 
Tommy. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  confound  it,  do  start  a  new  joke,"  appealed 
Gore,  in  piteous  tones. 

"Yes,  I  really  think  we've  had  enough  of  this  chaff;  it 
gets  stale  after  a  bit,"  interposed  Hector,  with  an  impa- 
tient air  (rather  unusual  for  him),  and  feeling  intensely 
annoyed  at  the  turn  of  the  conversation.  u  When's  your 
leave  up,  Tommy  ? "  he  added  abruptly,  determined  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  not  till  next  June;  lots  of  time  for  the  young  'un 
to  pop  the  question,  square  the  parents,  and  get  spliced 
before  then,  or  else  carry  the  position  by  storm,  make  the 
girl  desert,  and  stow  her  away  in  a  travelling  trunk 
like—" 

"  What  an  old  driveller  you  are  !  "  interrupted  Hector, 
"  can't  you  talk  sensibly  and  let  the  wretched  boy  alone. 
Tell  me,  have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Moberleys  lately  ? 
I  heard  they'd  come  home." 

"  So  they  have,  I  believe ;  for  whom  should  I  meet 
stumping  down  Piccadilly  the  other  day  but  that  old  nigger 
major — old  Bonus — " 

"  What,  Bobby  Bones  !  "  exclaimed  Tiny. 

"  Yes,  and  he  mentioned  it — said  he'd  come  with  them 
in  the  same  ship,  and  they've  taken  a  little  place  at 
Maidenhead,  I  think." 

"  Deuce  they  have — Jove,  I'll  go  and  see  them." 

"I  would  if  I  were  you,  Tiny,"  said  Rawson ;  "capital 
place  to  spend  your  honeymoon  in — good-natured  people, 
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always  glad  to  encourage  sport — think  of  Sandepoore,  eh. 
Hector?" 

Hector  did  think  of  it,  and  again  tried  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"By  the  bye,  how's  the  poor  old  giant?"  he  asked, 
"  are  they  going  to  send  him  to  the  depot  next  season  ? 
It's  a  horrid  shame  if  they  don't,  when  he  wants  to  get 
home  so  badly." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  don't  the  old  lunatic  apply  for  a 
furlough,  or  else  buy  his  discharge  ?  "  remarked  Tommy, 
"  at  any  rate  get  some  one  else  to  do  so  ?  Surely  he  has 
some  relations — " 

"  What,  Joe  Corcoran  take  his  discharge  !  Joe  give  up 
soldiering  !"  exclaimed  HefFernan.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you 
don't  know  the  man  ;  you  might  as  well  expect  an  old 
monk  of  seventy  to  throw  off  his  cowl." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  might,"  said  Tiny,  making  a  bril- 
liant hazard  and  "  potting  "  Heffernan  again.  "  There  you 
are,  Rajah ;  trouble  you  for  another  life,  please." 

"  Has  he  got  over  the  death  of  that  little  girl  yet  ?  " 
asked  George  Grayle,  now  putting  away  the  newspaper 
and  joining  in  the  conversation.  "I  remember  the  poor 
beggar  was  awfully  cut  up  about  it  at  the  time." 

"  I  should  think  he  was,"  replied  Gore,  "  and  he  mopes 
a  good  deal  still — either  at  that  or  being  left  behind.  He'd 
set  his  heart,  you  know,  on  going  home  with  '  the  Captin/ 
as  he  told  me,  and  I  was  afraid  he'd  take  to  drinking  again 
from  disappointment." 

"  But  he  hasn't  ?  " 

"No,  he  hadn't  when  we  left;  the  associations  connected 
with  the  place  and  his  regular  visits  to  the  child's  grave,  I 
suppose,  kept  him  straight." 

"Ah,  he's  a  good,  faithful  sort  of  creature,"  observed 
Hector;   "  the  kind  of  m      one  might  make  anything  of.    I 
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shouldn't  mind  taking"   him   as  a  confidential  valet,  if  I 
wanted  one." 

"  Instead  of  me,  eb,  my  boy  ? "  said  George  Grayle, 
smiling.  "  And  do  you  think  he'd  be  such  an  acquisition 
to  the  servants'  hall  as  I  should  have  been  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  father  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  what  you  wrote  home  about 
me  ?  Your  mother  was  showing  me  the  letter  only  the 
other  day,"  and  they  laughed  heartily  at  the  reminis- 
cence. 

These  latter  remarks  took  the  conversation  into  a  channel 
relative  to  George  Grayle's  romantic  history  and  experiences 
as  a  private  soldier,  but  before  long  Tommy  Rawson  had 
returned  to  the  charge  and  entertained  himself  once  more 
at  Tiny's  expense  (and  Hector's  too)  by  chaffing  the 
former  unmercifully  about  Lizzie.  Now  all  this  was 
amusing  enough  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  Hector 
grew  more  and  more  angry  while  the  name  of  the  girl  he 
loved  so  well  was  thus  bandied  about  in  idle  gossip  and 
exposed,  as  it  were,  to  ridicule.  For  some  time,  however, 
he  kept  his  temper  and  held  his  tongue,  for  Tommy  was 
quite  irrepressible;  but  presently,  when  that  officer  went  so 
far  as  to  throw  out  certain  questionable  hints  to  Tiny,  in 
which  HefTernan  was  inclined  to  support  him,  Hector 
would  stand  it  no  longer,  and  fired  up  in  such  a  way  as 
rather  astonished  everybody. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  forget  yourselves,"  said  he, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  crimson  cheek,  addressing  both 
Rawson  and  HefTernan  ;  "  you're  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
you  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
women  on  the  face  of  the  earth — that  I'll  vouch  for, 
though  she  is  only  a  gamekeeper's  daughter — and  if  you 
wish  me  to  consider  you  gentlemen,  and  my  friends,  you'll 
hold  your  tongues  about  her." 
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"  Hoity  toity,  what's  the  matter  now  ? "  exclaimed 
Rawson,  in  surprise. 

"  Steady,  Hec,  old  man/'  said  Heffernan,  in  a  pacifying 
way;  "don't  go  and  excite  yourself  about  nothing/''  adding", 
in  a  lower  tone,  u  what  can  it  matter  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal  to  me,  sir  ?  "  retorted  Hector, 
hotly.  "  I  tell  you  not  a  slighting  word  shall  be  breathed 
against  that  woman  in  my  hearing  by  any  man  liv- 
ing !  » 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  my  dear  fellow,  if  it  comes  to  that," 
replied  Tommy,  bridling  up  at  Hector's  defiant  tone,  "  I 
don't  wish  to  say  anything  offensive,  considering  I'm  a 
guest  here  and  all,  but  pray  don't  imagine  I'm  to  be  intimi- 
dated by—" 

:<  Who  wants  to  intimidate  you  ? — " 

"  Well,  and  who  wants  to  say  anything  against  the  girl  ?  " 
interrupted  Tommy,  his  jolly  face  suddenly  relaxing  into  a 
broad  grin.  "  Why  should  I — especially  since  it  seems  to 
annoy  you  ?  " 

"  Then  let  us  drop  the  subject/'  was  Hector's  rather 
sulky  rejoinder. 

"WTith  all  my  heart.  Tiny,  go  on  playing  and 
hold  your  tongue,  do,  you  jToung  rascal,  it's  all  your 
fault  !  " 

Here  the  matter  might  have  ended,  but  that  Heffernan 
somewhat  injudiciously  murmured  to  Hector  afterwards  as 
they  stood  apart. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  pray  excuse  my  saying  so,  but  I  hardly 
think  it's  wise  of  you,  under  all  circumstances,  to  act  the 
champion  to  that  girl  in  this  way." 

"  Why  not  ?  Under  any  circumstances  I  wouldn't  hear 
her  spoken  of  in  a  disrespectful  manner  ;  still  less  will  I  do 
so  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  and  which  I  needn't 
remind  you  of." 
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"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  but  what  would  Mrs.  Vickers 
think  if  she  heard — ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  jot  what  Mrs.  Vickers  thinks  or  you 
either.  You've  said  quite  enough ; "  and  with  that, 
Hector,  who  happened  to  be  out  of  the  game,  put  up  his 
cue  and  left  the  billiard-room  in  a  huff. 

Heffernan  was  naturally  rather  taken  aback  at  this  sud- 
den irascibility  on  the  part  of  his  young  friend,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  found  so  docile  and  amenable  to  reason.  He 
knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  explanation  which  had  been 
exchanged  meanwhile  between  these  romantic  lovers,  and 
wondered  at  such  a  mutinous  turn  in  the  disposition  of 
Telemachus.  He  little  dreamt  how  the  youth's  confidence 
in  his  Mentor  had  been  rudely  shaken,  for  Hector  strongly 
suspected  now  that  Heffernan  had  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  conspiracy  against  him  and  his  first  love,  and  blamed 
him  accordingly. 

As  for  the  conspirator,  he  saw  very  plainly  that  some 
new  mischief  was  brewing,  and  consequently  was  all  on 
thorns  until  he  could  smooth  the  ruffled  spirit  and  take 
steps  to  hurry  matters  on  towards  the  desirable  climax. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MORAL     CO  WA  EDS. 

"  A  coward  in  the  field  is  like  a  wise  man's  fool :  his  heart  is  at  his 
mouth,  and  he  doth  not  know  what  he  does  profess  :  but  a  coward  in 
his  faith  is  like  a  fool  in  his  wisdom  ;  his  mouth  is  in  his  heart,  and 
he  dares  not  profess  what  he  does  know." 

Warwick. 

The  following*  morning  Tiny  Gore  mentioned  casually 
to  Georgie  about  Hector's  display  of  temper  overnight, 
but  merely  referred  to  it  as  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and 
wondered  how  it  was  to  be  accounted  for. 

u  You  see,  nothing  exactly  was  said  against  the  girl  that 
I  heard/'  observed  Tiny,  "  merely  a  lot  of  idiotic  chaff — 
you  know  what  Tommy  Rawson  is — and  by  Jove,  you 
should  just  have  seen  how  Hector  flared  up.  He  couldn't 
have  been  more  riled  if  he'd  been  in  love  with  her  himself, 
and  going  to  marry  her  to-morrow." 

Georgie  Vickers  listened  to  Tiny's  remarks  with  apparent 
composure ;  but  there  was  a  strange  feeling  at  her  heart 
while  he  spoke,  that  prompted  her  to  accept  the  information 
as  a  danger  signal  not  to  be  ignored. 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  Tiny  ?  "  she  asked  calmly. 

"  Oh,  I  can;t  remember  exactly  ;  a  lot  of  bombastic  bosh 
about  not  allowina"  her  name  to  be  mentioned  at  all  if  we 
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wished  to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Rather  hard  lines  on  you,  Tiny,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Why  on  me  particularly  ?  " 

"  Because  they  say  you're  in  love  with  this  wonderful 
beauty ;  and  if  so,  of  course  you  like  to  talk  of  her  and — " 

"  Well,  1  don't  know — dessay  I  am ;  anyhow  I  believe  he 
is."     This  was  added  aside,  but  it  did  not  escape  Georgie. 

"  That's  a  nice  thing  for  me  to  hear,  I  must  say,"  she 
observed,  "  and  what  makes  you  think  he  is,  Tiny  ?    ' 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  only  what  people  say,  and  that  the 
girl  was  awful  spoons  on  him  at  one  time,  and  is  now,  no 
doubt." 

A  strong  suspicion  identical  with  the  hint  thus  thrown 
out  had  crossed  Georgie's  mind  more  than  once  of  late, 
and  this  flippant  little  talk  with  Tiny  Gore  now  made  her 
reflect  very  seriously  on  the  subject.  It  so  happened  that 
the  meeting  between  Hector  and  Lizzie  in  the  walks  had 
been  witnessed  by  a  third  person  after  all,  and  in  due  time 
the  circumstance  reached  Georgia's  ears.  This  was  through 
a  gossiping  maid  who  had  it  from  the  footman,  who  had 
it  from  the  coachman,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  under- 
gardeners,  the  original  source  of  the  information,  who 
chanced  to  catch  sight  of  the- lovers  as  he  was  passing  over 
the  bridge  to  the  Hall. 

The  abigail's  gratuitous  piece  of  intelligence  had  roused 
Georgie's  jealousy  for  the  moment,  but  she  speedily  dis- 
missed it  from  her  mind,  and  even  if  she  believed  the  report, 
was  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Hector,  content  to 
suppose  that  such  meeting  between  him  and  the  keeper's 
daughter  was  purely  accidental,  which  indeed  it  was. 

But  Tiny  Gore's  casual  disclosure  respecting  \\ev  fiance's 
uncalled  for  anger  and  interference  the  previous  night  had 
reawakened  the  feeling  more  strongly  in  her  breast,  and  she 
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considered  it  was  only  due  to  herself  to  tax  Hector  with 
what  she  had  heard,  and  beg  him  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standing. For  some  little  time  she  had  noticed — or  fancied 
that  she  did  so — a  certain  constraint  in  his  manner  towards 
her  5  and  this,  added  to  other  reasons,  made  her  the  more 
solicitous  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  From  her  own  knowledge 
of  his  character,  Georgie  knew  she  would  be  treading  on 
very  delicate  ground  by  raising  the  question  as  to  the  real 
state  of  his  heart ;  nevertheless,  she  went  boldly  at  her  self- 
imposed  task  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  her  usual  winning  manner  she  drew  him  off  after 
luncheon  for  a  tete-a-tete  stroll  in  the  grounds,  and  chatting 
away  vivaciously  at  first  on  divers  irrelevant  matters,  gave 
no  hint  of  the  momentous  words  which  were  on  the  tip  of 
that  lively  little  tongue.  When  at  length  she  spoke  them, 
he  was  fairly  astounded,  and  rather  at  a  loss  for  an  honest 
reply. 

Hector  Grayle  was  just  as  much  of  a  moral  coward  as  his 
sister  Agnes,  and  although  he  was  now  convinced  that 
Georgie  held  a  very  secondary  place  in  his  affections — if, 
indeed,  she  held  any  at  all,  seeing  that  his  well-tried  love 
for  Lizzie  filled  his  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  other  senti- 
ments— he  had  not  the  face  to  confess  it.  It  was  a  duty 
he  owed  both  to  himself  and  his  betrothed,  but  especially 
to  her,  yet  he  failed  in  its  performance,  simply  from  that 
fatal  weakness  which  is  such  a  common  flaw  in  many  an 
excellent  character.  He  had  chosen  his  lot,  he  reasoned 
with  himself  regretfully,  and  must  abide  by  it,  albeit  he 
saw  here  a  loop-hole  for  escape,  by  appealing  to  Georgia's 
generosity,  since  she  seemed  inclined  to  meet  him  half  way. 
But  if  he  was  a  moral  coward,  Hector  was  also  a  man  of 
honour,  and  did  not  consider  he  had  any  right  to  withdraw 
from  his  engagement  unless  she  took  the  initiative  and 
offered  to  release  him  of  her  own  accord.     He  was  not  one  of 
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those  vain,  cold-blooded  coxcombs,  who  look  upon  women's 
hearts  as  legitimate  toys  to  be  broken  and  discarded  at 
pleasure ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  profoundest  respect 
for  a  woman  at  all  times,  and  his  noble,  manly  instincts 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  one  whom 
he  had  pledged  to  make  his  wife.  Therefore,  however 
much  he  now  yearned  to  be  free,  not  for  the  world  would 
he  let  her  think  so,  or  make  that  appeal  for  freedom  which 
Georgie  half  anticipated,  and,  had  he  only  known  it,  might 
have  granted  with  less  reluctance  than  he  supposed. 

It  was  his  first  business  to  explain  away  the  awkward 
fact  of  having  been  seen  in  Lizzie  Rolfe's  company,  and  he 
avowed,  as  he  conscientiously  could,  that  such  interview  with 
her  had  arisen  out  of  a  mere  accident. 

"  You  surely  don't  suppose,  Georgie/'  said  he,  "  that  I 
would  act  so  dishonourably  as  to  carry  on  another  love  affair 
in  the  face  of  my  engagement  to  you  ?  I  confess  I  did  care 
for  the  girl  once,  very  much  indeed — M  was  it  a  sigh  she  heard 
as  he  said  this,  or  only  her  suspicious  fancy  ? — "  and  a  pretty 
fuss  everybody  made  about  it ;  but  that's  at  an  end  now, 
therefore  pray  let  us  never  speak  on  the  subject  again/' 

"  Then  be  it  so,  Hector,'"'  she  replied ;  "  I'm  sure  I  wish 
to  place  all  confidence  in  you,  but — " 

"  But !  there  should  be  no  but  in  the  case,"  he  interrupted. 
"  There  may  be  much  virtue  in  an  if,  but  that  significant 
little  word  but  at  once  betrays  a /^//'confidence  which  ought 
never  to  exist  between  two  people  situated  as  we  are. 
Come,  you  may  trust  me,  Georgie,  as  I  have  often  told  you ; 
so,  in  the  language  of  the  nursery,  let  us  kiss  and  be  friends 
and  say  no  more  about  it,"  and  with  that  they  exchanged  a 
reconciliatory  kiss  and  thus  glossed  over  matters  for  a  time. 

Now,  all  this  was,  in  a  measure,  very  unsatisfactory,  for 
Georgie  wanted  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  and  had  it  in  her 
heart  to  put  the  pointed  question,  then  and  there,  as  to 
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whether  he  did  or  did  not  love  her  now  so  tenderly  and 
entirely  as  he  once  professed.  Had  she  pressed  it,  she 
would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  the  truth  without  further 
delay,  but  neither  had  she  the  pluck  to  ask  it,  nor  he  to 
own  it. 

Georgie,  likewise,  failed  in  moral  courage;  so  they  both 
continued  to  grope  on  in  darkness,  or  uncertain  light,  until 
they  should  stumble  painfully  across  the  half- seen  obstacle 
which  loomed  in  their  path,  thus  evincing  that  deplorable 
want  of  mutual  confidence  which  proves  too  often  the 
stumbling-block  to  trip  up  many  a  foolish  pair  who  set  out 
together  on  a  blindfold  pilgrimage,  and  who,  if  they  ever 
reach  the  hymeneal  goal,  only  do  so  to  be  rudely  brought 
to  their  senses  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Considering  that  "of  all  the  agonies  in  life  that  which 
is  most  poignant  and  harrowing," — as  Bulwer  Lytton 
points  out — "that  which  for  the  time  annihilates  reason, 
and  leaves,  our  whole  organization  one  lacerated,  mangled 
heart,  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  been  deceived  where 
we  placed  all  the  trust  of  love,"  it  is  passing  strange  how 
many  wilful  and  infatuated  beings  thrust  their  heads  into 
the  noose,  and  obstinately  keep  them  there  till  they  are 
strangled,  even  when  the  conviction  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  that  their  love-dream  is  but  a  cruel  illusion  after  all. 

But  Georgie's  was  a  case  that  had  grown  out  of  com- 
pulsion, and,  as  already  hinted,  she  would  have  accepted 
her  liberty  at  Hector's  hands,  and  have  given  him  his,  had 
he  so  willed  it,  but  that  he  did  not  seem  to  desire  such  an 
arrangement,  and  had  indignantly  refuted  any  imputation 
against  his  loj^alty.  She  therefore  allowed  the  position  of 
affairs  to  remain  unaltered;  for  it  went  against  her  to  snap 
the  tie  violently  with  her  own  hands,  especially  as  she  did 
care  for  him,  however  ephemeral  his  affection  for  her  might 
prove.     This  fact  was  calculated  to    make   her  the   more 
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unhappy  in  her  engagement,  and  the  only  consolation  she 
could  take  was  in  a  hope  that  this  suspicion  of  lukewarm- 
ness  might  pass  away  with  time. 

Poor  little  woman  !  she  seemed  destined  never  to  reach 
that  longed-for  haven  of  rest:  which  had  lately  seemed  so 
near  ;  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  that  now  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  produced  a  painful  retrospect  in  her  mind. 
She  could  not  help  thinking  that,  with  the  painful  secret 
which  overhung  her  life,  it  was  ordained  she  should  never 
be  blessed,  nor  prosper  in  her  undertakings.  Then  the  hot 
tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  her  poor 
little  darling,  whose  mournful  death  had  seemed  almost  an 
atonement  for  the  past.  Soon  these  sorrowful  thoughts 
took  the  form  of  a  reproach,  as  though,  by  her  scheming 
conduct  in  following  up  Hector  Grayle  to  Fyzabad,  she 
felt  in  a  way  responsible  for  the  dire  calamity  that  ensued. 
Bewildering  indeed  were  such  meditations,  not  to  say  un- 
just to  herself;  and  while  Georgie  allowed  them  to  take 
possession  of  her  they  set  her  brain  in  a  whirl.  Indeed,  she 
became  so  agitated  as  to  be  glad  to  make  her  escape  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  indulged  in  a  good  cry ;  and 
thinking  she  was  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  world, 
hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed  herself  into  a  soothing 
doze. 


vol.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CLOVEN  HOOF. 

"  When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 
Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the  dart, 
But  Heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart." 

Johnson. 

Patched-up  love-quarrels  no  more  guarantee  future  faith 
than  patched-up  treaties  permanent  peace.  The  disturbing' 
element,  as  in  a  volcanic  centre,  only  subsides  for  a  time,  to 
break  out  again,  suddenly  and  fitfully,  at  some  hidden  and 
unsuspected  provocation. 

Notwithstanding  that  Georgie  Vickers  and  Hector  Grayle 
had  smoothed  over  the  matter  by  a  sort  of  mutual  propitia- 
tion, and  so  suppressed  for  the  moment  the  first  threatened 
eruption,  there  gradually  developed,  day  by  day,  a  palpable 
coolness  on  both  sides.  This  originated  from  that  vague 
distrust  which,  be  it  never  so  slight,  if  once  it  forms  the 
around  for  amantmm  ircp,  is  as  difficult  to  uproot  as  the 
inexterminable  twitch-grass  itself.  Of  course  such  distrust 
lay  chiefly  with  Georgie  ;  but  while  she  harboured  secret 
doubts  of  Hector,  he  instinctively  felt  this  lack  of  confidence, 
so,  in  turn,  doubted  her  for  doubting  him.     Thus  the  pre- 
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sent  situation  was  by  no  means  promising,  and  bid  fair  to 
grow  from  bad  to  worse  rather  than  improve. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  cricket  week,  and 
both  Rawson  and  Gore  had  quitted  the  hospitable  roof 
of  Barring-tree  Hall.  Nothing  at  present  had  come 
of  the  latter's  ardent  admiration  for  Lizzie  Rolfe,  for 
although  he  summoned  up  pluck  to  intercept  her  as 
she  was  returning  to  the  lodge  one  morning,  and  be- 
gan to  open  his  heart  in  a  very  shy  and  roundabout 
speech,  her  manner  was  anything  but  encouraging, 
and  Tiny  had  no  alternative  but  to  consider  himself 
snubbed.  However,  since  he  had  been  invited  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  Grayles  at  no  distant  date,  he 
looked  forward  to  renewing  his  addresses,  and  hoped  for 
better  luck  next  time. 

"That's  a  foreign  letter,  from  India,  isn't  it,  Georgie  V 
inquired  Agnes  at  breakfast  one  morning  (soon  after  Tiny 
Gore's  departure)  as  the  contents  of  the  post-bag  were 
distributed. 

"  Yes,  it's  from  poor  old  Joe  Corcoran,  whom  you've  often 
heard  us  speak  of." 

"  Ah,  I  haven't  seen  a  letter  from  him  for  some  time," 
observed  Heffernan,  pricking  up  his  ears  immediately. 
"  What  does  he  say  for  himself  V 

"  Well,  he  seems  rather  depressed,  poor  fellow,"  replied 
Georgie,  with  a  peculiar  look  at  Heffernan,  "  and  most 
anxious  to  come  home,  which  he  still  feels  uncertain  about. 
There,  you  can  read  it  if  you  wish,"  she  added,  passing  the 
letter  across  the  table  to  him,  rt  though  the  contents  will 
probably  only  bore  you.  I  don't  suppose  his  bemoanings 
will  excite  your  sympathy  very  much.'  She  laid  the 
slightest  stress  on  the  pronoun,  only  perceptible  to 
him. 

"Eh,  why  not?"  he  rejoined,  glancing  at  her  quickly 
M    Z 
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in  surprise  ;  "  why  not  ?     Nobody  could  be  more  interested 
in  the  faithful  fellow  than  I  am." 

"  Indeed  !  then  you  will  find  plenty  there  to  rouse  your 

pity." 

With  that  she  turned  towards  the  Squire,  and  changed 
the  subject.  Heffernan  meanwhile  waded  through  Joe's 
lengthy  and  scarcely  legible  scrawl  with  much  patience  and 
perseverance.  This  occupied  a  considerable  time,  for  the 
letter  was  read  to  a  tea-sipping  and  toast-munching  accom- 
paniment, and  when  he  had  concluded,  most  of  the  party 
had  finished  breakfast  and  left  the  table. 

"  Thanks,"  said  he  afterwards,  returning  the  letter  to 
Georgie  as  he  met  her  on  the  steps  by  the  front  door ;  "  it's 
rather  growly,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Have  you  read  it  all  ?"  she  asked,  with  another  strange 
look  in  her  grey  eyes  which  he  couldn't  quite  understand. 

"  Every  word.  Poor  old  Joe  !  we  must  really  see  what 
can  be  done  for  him  by — by  a  little  private  interest." 

"  Whose  private  interest  ?  yours?" 

There  was  palpable  sarcasm  in  the  question,  which  did 
not  escape  him. 

"  Of  course,  what  little  I  have." 

"  I  should  think  he'd  get  on  almost  as  well  without." 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  You're  pleased  to  be  rather 
mysterious  this  morning,  Mrs.  Yickers."  They  were 
now  strolling  together  across  the  lawn  while  he  prepared 
for  his  morning  smoke.  "  Perhaps  you'll  explain  your- 
self." 

"  I've  nothing  to  explain  that  I'm  aware  of." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  you  have.  I  want  to  know  why 
you  insinuated  at  breakfast  that  Joe  Corcoran's  affairs  were 
of  no  interest  to  me." 

"  I  certainly  never  meant  to  insinuate  that,  for  I  think 
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"  And  I  should  naturally  be  only  too  glad  if  I  could  do 
him  a  good  turn." 

"  No  doubt,  by  keeping  him  out  in  India  a  little  while 
longer  if  possible." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Be  hanged  if  you're  not  the 
most  aggravating  woman  at  times  I  ever  met.  What  are 
you  driving  at  ?" 

"  Fm  not  driving  at  anything,  as  you  call  it ;  I'm  simply 
stating  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact." 

"  Psha !  how  could  you  fancy  such  an  absurdity?"  he 
answered,  gnawing  at  his  moustache  with  vexation,  for  her 
shrewd  manner  puzzled  him  not  a  little. 

"  I  repeat,  what  on  earth  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  argue  partly  from  in- 
ference and  partly  from  information."  she  returned,  senten- 
tiously.  "  You  see,  you  and  I  know  something  of  each 
other,  Captain  Heffernan — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted;  "but — ah!  here  come 
some  of  the  others ;  let's  go  down  that  path,  will  you  ? 
There's  a  peculiarity  about  all  this  that  I  should  like  to 
understand,  aDd  I  must  have  it  out  with  you  at 
once." 

u  Oh,  there's  nothing  particular  to  have  out,  that  I'm 
aware  of.  I  merely  suspect  that  you've  not  acted  a  very 
fair  nor  kind  part  towards  Joe  Corcoran,  that's  all." 

"  In  what  way  not  fair  nor  kind?" 

"  Well,  of  course  I  can't  divine  what  scheme  you  may 
have  at  present  in  your  calculating  brain,  but  I  know  you 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  you  don't  go  out  of  your  way 
to  take  such  and  such  measures  without  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject, whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Why  should  you  always  be  so  suspicious,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  I'm  not,  of  most  people ;  but  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  in 
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this  instance.  You  remember  how  much  Joe  wanted  to 
come  home  with  us  last  year  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  didn't  want  to  take  his  discharge,  for  I 
asked  him  particularly." 

"  I  daresay  he  didn't,  but — " 

"  And  he  couldn't  get  away  from  the  regiment  with- 
out." 

"  Couldn't  he  ?  I  know  better.  His  being  sent  to  the 
depot  might  have  been  arranged  easily  enough,  as  I  happen 
to  have  heard." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  I  tell  you  it  couldn't.  I  did 
my  best — " 

"  Excuse  me.  I  don't  wish  to  contradict  you,  but  I 
rather  doubt  that." 

"  Thank  you.     You're  candid,  I  must  confess." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  All  I  know  is,  that  Joe  and  I  begged 
hard  of  you,  as  captain  of  his  company,  to  do  everything 
you  could  for  him  ;  and  we  trusted  that  }^ou  would  make 
some  effort,  instead  of  which — " 

"  And  so  I  did." 

"  Who  is  to  be  believed  then,  you  or  Mr.  Gore  ?" 

"  And  pray  what  had  Mr.  Gore  to  say  about  it  ?" 

"  He  simply  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  casually  when 
he  was  staying  here  for  the  cricket,  and  while  we  were 
talking  over  Indian  reminiscences  one  day  ;  he  said  he  didn't 
believe  you'd  moved  a  finger  about  Joe's  coming  to  Eng- 
land, for  all  you  declared  to  the  contrary." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  both,  I'm  sure.  You  wish 
to  make  me  out  a  downright  liar  then  ?" 

"  You'd  better  have  that  point  out  with  him,  or  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment,  not  me  ;  I  wont  question  your 
veracity  on  my  own  responsibility." 

"  Come,  Georgie,  don't  try  to  be  so  clever  and  humorous, 
but  just  tell  me,  what  did  young  Gore  say  ?" 
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"  I'll  trouble  yon  to  drop  my  Christian  name,  Captain 
HefFernan,  once  for  all." 

"Very  well,  very  well;  don't  excite  yourself.  I  merely 
adopted  the  privilege  of  a  future  relation,  that's  all;  how- 
ever, I  won't  forget  again.  Now  please  go  on  ;  tell  me  all 
about  it" 

"  There's  very  little  to  tell.  Mr.  Gore  only  remarked 
that  he  happened  to  be  talking  about  certain  matters  to 
Mr.  Summers,  the  adjutant,  some  time  after  we  left  Fyza- 
bad,  and  on  mentioning  Joe  Corcoran  and  the  colonel's 
refusal  to  send  him  to  the  depot,  Mr.  Summers  declared  he 
remembered  nothing  about  it,  and  that  he  didn't  believe 
the  colonel  had  ever  been  asked — " 

"  Ridiculous  !  how  could  he  say  that?" 

"  In  fact,  so  far  from  it,  he  recollected  distinctly  the 
colour-sergeant  of  Joe's  company — that  is,  your  company — 
stating  at  orderly-room  that  they  were  rather  short  of  corpo- 
rals just  then,  and  that  you,  as  the  captain,  wanted  to  recom- 
mend Joe  for  the  lance  stripe,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Yes,  quite  correct,  so  1  did.  I  wished  to  take  him 
home  as  a  lance  corporal  for  one  particular  reason,  namely, 
to  please  his  mother ;  she's  an  old  friend  of  mine,  you 
know." 

"I'm  aware  of  that,"  replied  Georgie,  dryly;  "but  it's 
rather  strange  that  Mr.  Summers  should  remember  one  in- 
cident and  not  another;  I  mean  with  regard  to  your  inter- 
cession for  Joe  Corcoran,  and  the  request  that  he  might  be 
sent  home  with  drafts.  Xow  it  also  happened  the  adjutant 
particularly  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gore  that  the  man's  trans- 
fer to  the  depot  could  easily  have  been  arranged  last  cold 
weather;  but  for  some  regimental  reasons,  which  I  didn't 
quite  catch,  it  would  be  impracticable  this  year.  That's 
merely  the  gist  of  what  I  heard." 

"  Una — well,  I  can  only  assure  you,  Mrs.  Vickers,"  said 
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Heffernan,  with  calm  candour,  "you're  labouring"  under 
an  extraordinary  delusion,  and  that  young  scatter- 
brained Tiny  has  entirely  misrepresented  facts,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  I  suppose/' 

(i  Then,  if  so,  it's  a  pity,  because  I  fear  it  may  have  made 
mischief — " 

"  How  ?  why  do  you  think  so  ? "  asked  Heffernan, 
anxiously. 

"  That  is  to  "say,  it  may  have  created  rather  a  false  im- 
pression in  Mrs.  Corcoran's  mind  about  you,  as  her  pro- 
fessed friend,  and  ex-  captain  of  her  son's  company/' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she's  heard  this  report,  then  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  evidently  alarmed. 

"  In  a  certain  way  she  has,  I'm  afraid.  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  was.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Corcoran  and  I  have  often  had  a 
talk  about  Joe,  as  he  was  in  our  service  before — before — 
you  remember." 

"  Yes,  yes — pray  go  on." 

"Well,  the  last  time  I  met  her  was  at  Crutch  Hut,  the 
day  after  Mr.  Gore  spoke  of  this  to  me — " 

"Oh,  then  you  told  her?" 

"  I  assure  you  I  had  no  intention  to  make  any  mischief 
when  I  did  so.  We  fell  into  conversation,  and  I  said  some- 
thing about  it  accidentally,  when  she  at  once  followed  up 
the  subject,  and  somehow  or  other  wormed  it  all  out." 

"  The  devil  she  did  !  "  exclaimed  Heffernan,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  dark  scowl  at  Georgie.  "  You  utter  fool !  I 
could  strangle  you  for  this." 

The  words  hissed  from  his  lips,  and,  clenching  his  fists, 
he  stamped  his  foot  furiously  in  impotent  rage,  as  though 
he  would  have  crushed  her.  The  little  woman  shrank  in 
terror  from  his  menacing  attitude,  and  cried  in  unfeigned 
surprise, — 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  is  the  matter,  Captain  Heffernan  ? 
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Are  you  mad  ?  "  Then,  indignantly,  "  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  in  this  threatening  manner,  sir  ?  " 

The  savage  outburst  was  over  in  a  minute ;  and  quickly 
remembering  himself,  HefFernan  controlled  his  anger  with 
a  violent  effort,  as  he  replied, — 

"  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Vickers — T — I  believe  I  am  mad ;  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  said.  But,  as  I  daresay  you  can  under- 
stand, it  distressed  me  beyond  measure  to  hear  that  my 
poor  old  confidential  friend,  who  nursed  me  as  a  child,  and 
whose  faithful  regard  and  esteem  I  so  value,  should  have 
had  her  mind  poisoned  against  me  in  this  way.  However, 
of  course  I  ought  not  to  blame  you  so  much  as  those  mis- 
chief-makers, young  Gore  and  Summers.  Really  I'm  very 
sorry ;  will  you  accept  my  apology  ?  M 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  she  accepted,  after  some 
hesitation,  and  there  was  now  a  softened  appealing  look  in 
his  face,  which  underwent  such  marvellous  metamorphoses  at 
will.  He  had  been  betrayed  into  a  dangerous  ebullition  of 
feeling,  and  was  anxious  to  retrieve  the  error  at  once,  there- 
fore cared  not  how  he  humbled  himself  by  abject  apology, 
so  that  he  removed  the  impression  of  absolute  fear. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  too  much  vexed  with  me  at  this 
moment,"  he  said,  "  to  continue  our  conversation  ;  but  I 
had  something  to  say  to  you  irrespective  of  this  matter, 
and—" 

"  Oh,  I  bear  no  malice,  Captain  HefFernan/''  she  an- 
swered lightly,  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  "  although  you 
did  rather  electrify  me,  I  confess.  However,  I'm  glad  to  see 
his  Satanic  majesty  doesn't  take  possession  of  you  for  very 
long." 

"  Pray  don't  revert  to  it.  Fm  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self— can't  say  more,  can  I  ?  And  you  forgive  me  ?  That's 
all  right  then.  Now  let  us  go  and  have  a  quiet  chat  some- 
where without  fear  of  being  disturbed,  which  we  are  certain 
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to  be  here.  There's  somebody  coming-  this  way  even  now. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  row  on  the  water?" 

"  What !  go  out  with  you  alone  in  a  boat,  Captain  Hef- 
fernan ?  "  she  exclaimed  jokingly,  in  pretended  alarm.  "  I 
hardly  think  that  would  be  very  safe,  would  it  ?  You  might 
upset  me,  by  accident/'' 

"  No  fear  of  that,  I  hope/'  he  rejoined,  with  a  smile. 

"  Or  perhaps  do  it  on  purpose/'  she  continued,  still 
laughingly,  "for  I  know  you  don't  love  me/' 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  cease  this  silly  trifling  ;  you're  well 
aware  I  have  no  feeling  of  revenge  nor  hatred  against  you 
now;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  value  your  friendship 
more  than  you  fancy." 

This  was  true  enough,  if  the  word  co-operation  be  sub- 
stituted for  friendship  ;  but  of  course  Georgie  was  sublimely 
ignorant  how  important  to  his  interests  was  her  impending 
marriage.  She  much  wanted  to  speak  to  him  concerning 
her  engagement,  and  since  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  about,  desired  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  doubt  and  perplexity  which 
preyed  upon  her  happiness.  She  had  no  sufficient  reason 
to  suspect  how  biassed  his  opinion  must  necessarily  be. 

They  now  wended  their  way  towards  the  boat-house, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Heffernan  had  sheered  off,  and  was 
rowing  leisurely  up  the  lake.  Georgie  then  touched  on  the 
subject  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  confessed  to  him,  what 
he  already  suspected,  regarding  the  growing  estrangement 
between  her  and  Hector.  Heffernan  at  once  replied  that 
this  was  the  mischievous  result  of  an  over-protracted  en- 
gagement, which  he  considered  to  be  a  great  mistake  at  all 
times,  adding,  that  he  could  speak  feelingly  from  his  own 
experience. 

"  I  care  too  much  for  Agnes  Grayle,"  said  he,  "  to  urge 
her  against  her  inclination,  or  I  would  never  have  tolerated 
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our  marriage  being"  put  off  for  such  an  unconscionable  time. 
But,  as  you  know,  it's  definitely  fixed  now  for  the  first  week 
in  December;  and  if  yours  with  Hector  doesn't  take  place 
before  then,  why  not  have  it  the  same  day,  as  previously 
arranged  ?  As  it  is,  it's  far  too  long  hence,  in  my  opinion, 
and  if  I  were  you  I'd  fix  an  earlier  date;  it's  for  your 
decision." 

"  As  a  matter  of  form  it  may  be ;  but  that's  not  exactly 
the  point,"  answered  Georgie.  "  I*  might  have  followed 
such  advice  a  few  months  ago,  but  at  the  present  moment 
I  naturally  hesitate.  Besides,  I  consider  the  refixing  of  the 
wedding  after  their  bereavement — " 

"  Bereavement !  sink  the  idea — good  riddance,  you 
mean." 

"  I  say  the  refixing  of  the  day  ought  to  rest  more  with 
Hector  Grayle  and  his  family  than  with  me  ;  and  as  neither 
he  nor  they  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  it  would  be  un- 
dignified on  my  part  to  press  the  matter.  More  than  this, 
Captain  Heffernan ;  I  tell  you  plainly  I  don't  believe  he 
cares  one  atom  for  me  now,  if  he  ever  did,  and  is  still  madly 
in  love  with  that  girl,  Lizzie  Rolfe — " 

"  Tush  !  nonsense  !    Why  should  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  For  very  good  reasons ;  and  so  do  you,  I'm  pretty  sure. 
You  remember  that  night  in  the  billiard-room,  when  he  flew 
out  in  such  a  rage  about  her  ?  And  not  very  long  ago,  as 
you've  also  heard,  he  was  seen  with  her  alone  in  those  walks  ; 
whether  by  accident,  as  he  protested,  or  design,  as  I 
suspect,  the  fact  remains  the  same." 

"  But  he's  explained  that  little  affair,  hasn't  he  ?  I  really 
can't  see  why  you  should  attach  any  importance  to  it." 

"  I  do,  nevertheless,"  she  replied  thoughtfully,  and  trail- 
ing her  fingers  idly  through  the  clear  cool  water  as  they 
glided  along. 

"  Take  care,  please,  you're  running  us  into  the  bank," 
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he  observed — for  Georgie,  with  preoccupied  mind,   became 
erratic  in  her  steering. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  pardon  ;  "  and  she  pulled  the  left  rudder- 
string  sharply,  taking  a  new  direction  almost  at  right 
angles. 

"  There,  that's  better/'  said  he,  as  she  gradually  got  the 
boat's  head  straight  again.  "  Now,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
mustn't  be  too  exacting,  nor  think  too  seriously  of  these 
little  vagaries ;  you  know — " 

"  I'm  obliged  to  think  seriously  of  my  own  happiness, 
Captain  Heffernan,"  she  returned  quietly ;  "  and  as  for 
being  exacting,  I  tell  you  candidly,  unless  I'm  convinced  that 
that  man  does  love  me,  which  I  strongly  doubt,  nothing  on 
earth  shall  induce  me  to  marry  him." 

Georgie  spoke  in  a  very  determined  manner,  and  Heffer- 
nan became  much  concerned  at  this  new  and  unfavourable 
state  of  things.  For  some  time  he  reasoned  in  his  softest 
and  most  persuasive  tones,  deprecating  such  folly  and  mad- 
ness on  her  part  as  to  dream  of  throwing  up  so  advanta- 
geous a  marriage  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  mawkish 
sentiment.  But  all  his  arguments  failed  to  shake  her  pur- 
pose; so,  like  the  unscrupulous  but  polished  ruffian  that  he 
was,  he  exchanged  at  once  the  olive  branch  for  the  devil's 
trident,  and  brought  cowardly  threats  once  more  to  bear 
upon  her  obstinate  spirit.  She  had  got  completely  out  of 
his  hand,  it  appeared ;  but  if  he  thought  to  conquer  her  now 
by  coercive  means  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Captain  Heffernan,"  said  she,  in  an  undisturbed  man- 
ner, in  reply  to  his  venomous  taunts,  "  you  are  good 
enough  to  be  very  honest  and  straightforward  with  me " 
(this  was  in  a  tone  the  essence  of  bitter  sarcasm),  "and  I 
will  be  equally  so  with  you.  Once,  when  you  considerately 
promised  to  publish  to  the  world  a  certain  episode  of  my 
life,  I  threw  myself  on  your  mercy  for  the  sake  of  my  child. 
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God  has  since  taken  the  little  innocent  one  from  me. 
Inherited  disgrace  and  cruel  contumely  cannot  affect  her 
now,  and  I  no  longer  fear  you  for  myself.  If  you  think 
it  is  in  your  power  to  ruin  me,  and  you  wish  to  do  so — I 
will  not  deign  to  ask  you  to  stay  your  hand.  But  from 
this  moment  you  must  consider  me  a  free  agent,  to  act  as  T 
think  proper  in  my  own  affairs,  independent  of  the  powerful 
influence  you  once  held  over  me.  I  fancy  we  are  both 
agreed  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us,  and  experience 
has  taught  me  what  I  may  expect  at  your  hands.  But  do 
your  worst,  Fm  no  more  afraid  of  you  now  than  of  that 
little  swallow  overhead/'' 

Such  a  demoniacal  look  came  into  Heffernan's  face 
while  she  spoke,  that  her  feelings  for  the  moment  belied 
her  words.  He  glared  at  her  with  a  dark  look  of  baffled 
malice,  and  Georgie  began  to  regret  her  temerity  in  having 
ventured  out  in  the  boat  with  him  thus  confidingly.  She 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  distance  which  separated  them  from 
the  bank,  and  on  looking  around  at  once  realized  the 
imagined  danger  of  her  position.  They  were  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  lake  from  the  Hall,  on  the  darkest  and  deepest 
part,  screened  from  view  by  large  trees,  and  not  another 
soul  near  at  hand.  No  wonder  Georgie  felt  uncomfortable. 
She  could  scarcely  repress  a  scream  as  she  again  met  his 
gaze,  and  saw,  fixed  upon  her,  her  old  enemy's  pitiless  eyes, 
gleaming  with  the  passion  that  raged  within  him.  Pre- 
sently he  deliberately  drew  the  oars  in  through  the  row- 
locks, and  without  speaking,  rose  up,  stepped  over  the 
intervening  seat,  and  moved  towards  her. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?  "  she  faltered ; 
then,  summoning  up  all  her  courage,  said,  "  Will  you  kindly 
turn  back  now,  Captain  Heffernan,  or  put  me  ashore  here  ? 
I  think  I  should  like  to  get  out,  please." 

Whatever  was  his  first  impulse,  he  seemed  to  restrain 
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himself,  and  merely  observed  coldly,  "  Certainly,  with 
pleasure,  if  you  wish  it.    May  I  trouble  you  for  my  coat  ?  " 

It  was  lying"  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  beside  her,  and  he 
added  this  as  if  his  suddenly  gettiug  up  and  making 
towards  her  had  merely  been  to  reach  it.  Without  another 
word  he  now  reseated  himself,  to  Georgie's  intense  relief, 
and  paddled  slowly  towards  the  nearest  landing-point. 
When  he  reached  it  he  rose  to  help  her  out  of  the  boat,  and 
not  till  then  did  he  speak  again. 

"  Georgie  Temple,  or  Georgie  Vickers,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  yourself/"  he  murmured  in  a  hoarse,  hollow 
tone,  as  she  thankfully  sprang  on  to  terra  Jirma,  "  you're 
a  far  greater  fool  than  I  even  thought  you ;  and  you've 
proved  it  to-day,  by  trying  to  exasperate  me  in  this  man- 
ner. But  there's  a  limit  to  every  one's  patience.  You've 
reached  mine  at  last ;  so  if  you  don't  hang  out  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  that  precious  soon,  I  promise  you  you'll  rue  it 
bitterly,  for  all  your  brave  boasting." 

His  threats  were  mere  idle  words  now,  as  he  well  knew ; 
nevertheless,  since  she  defied  he  threatened,  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  power.  Georgie  vouchsafed  no 
reply,  but  turning  away  with  a  scornful  smile,  walked 
hurriedly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall. 

When  they  met  again,  later,  in  the  domestic  circle,  neither 
gave  the  smallest  indication  of  the  fierce  duel  in  which  they 
had  so  lately  been  engaged,  and  by  mutual  consent,  appa- 
rently, treated  each  other  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened.  In  short,  the  policy  of  both  was  somewhat 
similar;  Georgie,  without  troubling  herself  actually  to 
make  friends,  or  show  the  flag  of  truce,  as  he  prescribed 
(unless  ignoring  the  quarrel  was  to  do  so),  did  not  care  to 
force  the  fighting,  for  very  good  reasons ;  on  the  other 
hand,  though  she  knew  nothing  of  his  secret,  as  he  did  of 
hers,  Heffernan  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  drive  her  to 
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extremities,  and  only  hoped  that   iu  a   little    while   affairs 
might  take  a  more  favourable  turn. 

^  ™  *P  ^ 

The  next  morning-  Heffernan  received  a  letter  from  his 
old  nurse.  His  mind  had  been  exercised  a  good  deal  since 
the  previous  day  with  unpleasant  reflections,  the  foremost 
being  with  regard  to  his  scurvy  conduct  to  poor  Joe, 
which  had  evidently  been  suspected,  and  the  suspicion 
conveyed  to  Mrs.  Corcoran.  This  accounted  for  a  marked 
coolness  in  her  manner  towards  him,  he  thought,  when  she 
left  for  Mentland  some  weeks  before. 

But  if  the  old  woman  did  not  then  allude  to  the  subject, 
she  did  so  now  (in  her  letter)  rather  strongly,  and  altogether 
couched  it  in  a  tone  varying  between  a  whine  and  a  growl. 
She  represented  that  she  was  ill  in  bed,  and  desired  to  see  Mr. 
Albert  at  once,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  run  down 
for  that  purpose ;  and  wound  up  with  a  broad  hint  that 
she  was  much  disappointed  in  his  behaviour,  and  thought 
he  would  have  treated  her  better,  and  Joe  too — with  such- 
like reproaches.  Heffernan's  guilty  conscience  told  him 
how  richly  he  deserved  all  this ;  and  he  dreaded  an  inter- 
view with  his  confederate,  until  he  had  endeavoured 
to  smooth  the  way  bv  a  written  explanation.  According]  v 
he  penned  a  letter,  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous,  and 
pleaded  a  pressing  engagement  as  an  excuse  for  writing, 
instead  of  going  to  see  her  at  present. 

A  few  days  elapsed  and  a  telegram  arrived.  This  was 
handed  to  Heffernan  in  the  presence  of  Grumpy  Grayle 
and  other  members  of  the  family.  He  opened  it  unsus- 
pectingly, but  turned  deadly  pale  as  his  eye  ran  over  the 
contents ;  nor  did  his  violent  agitation  escape  notice. 

"  Halloa,  Captain !  what's  the  matter  ? ')  inquired 
Grumpy.  "  Why,  you  look  pea-green.  Oh,  I  see — ■ 
telegram.     Beg  pardon.     No  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 
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"  Ye-es,  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  is.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Cor- 
coran is — " 

11  Eh,  what  ?      Not  dead,  I  hope  ?  » 

"  No.  I  hope  not ;  but  she's  in  a  bad  way,  Fm  afraid, 
from  this  message.  I  must  leave  by  the  next  train,  and 
run  down  to  see  her  immediately.-''' 


*77 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

ffWHEN  thieves  fall  out — " 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  guilt,  to  make  slaves  tools, 
Aud  then  to  make  'em  masters — by  our  secrets." 

Havard. 
"  Late,  too  late,  I  find 
Xor  faith,  nor  gratitude,  nor  friendly  trust ; 
Xo  force  of  obligations  can  subsist 
Between  the  guilty."  Brooke. 

Outside,  bright  sunshine,  irradiating"  a  fair,  mellow  land- 
scape ;  the  lively  twitter  of  happy  birds,  and  the  merry 
voices  of  the  busy  hop-pickers  in  the  surrounding  gardens. 
Inside,  a  gloomy,  but  scrupulously  clean,  little  bed-chamber, 
with  a  small  diamond-paned  window,  having  a  chintz  cur- 
tain drawn  across  it  to  keep  out  the  dazzling  light ;  in  the 
shadowy  corners,  plain  angular  furniture,  unpretentious 
and  scanty ;  and  predominant,  a  broad  low  bed  with  a  patch- 
work quilt,  on  which  bed  reposes  the  form  of  an  aged 
invalid. 

Such  is  the  contrast  in  the  picture  without  and  within 
the  walls  of  the  little  cottage  in  Kent  to  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention. 

Hannah  Corcoran  had  taken  to  her  bed  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  in  that  brief  period  a  marvellous  change  had 
come  over  the  dark,  stern  features,  which  had  ever  lent  an 
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almost  repellant  aspect  to  her  face.  But  this  austere  look 
had  now  given  place  to  a  worn  and  troubled  expression, 
haggard  from  sickness  and  mental  dejection,  yet  softened 
withal  by  the  influence  of  a  contrite  spirit  which  had  at 
length  obtained  supremacy. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Corcoran  was  alone  in  the  little 
apartment.  She  had  awoke  from  an  uneasy  slumber,  but 
appeared  unrested  and  restless,  and  looked  with  a  querulous, 
inquiring  glance  around  the  room,  as  if  expecting  to  find 
somebody  by  her  bedside.  Seeing  no  one,  she  lay  still  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  with  a  deep  tremulous  sigh,  be- 
tokening impatience  as  well  as  languid  suffering,  she  raised 
herself  slightly  in  bed,  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and  fumbling 
under  her  pillow,  took  from  beneath  it  some  folded  manu- 
script. This  she  opened  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  began 
to  peruse  the  close,  cramped  writing — her  own — though 
not  without  difficulty  in  that  subdued  light.  Before  she 
had  read  many  lines,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Sickles,  en- 
tered the  room  on  tip-toe,  and  finding  Mrs.  Corcoran  thus 
occupied,  said, — 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  Fm  glad  to  see  you're  better.  I  didn't 
'now  you  was  awake,  and  I  hadn't  left  yer  long.  That's 
wonnerful  warm  to-day,"  she  added,  mopping  her  face. 
"  'On't  yer  have  a  little  coolin'  drink  nayow  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I'm  not  thirsty,"  replied  Mrs.  Cor- 
coran, putting  the  paper  away  and  reclining  her  head 
again.     "  But  hasn't  he  come  yet,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  No,  we  expec'  him  a'most  direckly  though ;  next  trine, 
very  like.      Sam's  gone  up  to  the  styshun  to  meet  'urn." 

"  And  isn't  Simon  coming  down  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he's  a  comin' ;  but  he's  so  wonnerful 
busy  in  the  har-r-vest  just  nayow,  don't  yow  see ;  and 
Sam  and  he  carn't  both  be  awye  togither  yer  'now.  But 
don't  vow  be  afeard,  we  'on't  leave  yer." 
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"  Hark  !  don't  I  hear  steps  ?  Just  look  and  see  if  it's 
Mr.  Albert." 

u  Yis,  I  b'lieve  that  is,"  said  Mrs.  Sickles,  crossing"  to 
the  window,  and  peeping  out  from  behind  the  curtain. 
"  Ah,  yis,  yow're  roight,  here's  the  Cap'un  sure  enough, 
along  0'  Sam.  Nayow  yow  want  to  see  'um  all  by  yerself 
as  usual,  don't  yer,  moy  dear  ?  " 

Mrs.  Corcoran  nodded. 

"  So  yow  shall  thin ; "  and  in  a  few  minutes  Albert 
Heffernan  and  his  old  nurse  were  left  alone  together  in  the 
sick-chamber. 

A  long  and  ominous  silence  ensued,  during  which  the 
woman  fixed  her  dark,  piercing  eyes  upon  him,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  humble  bed,  with  a  searching  look,  as  though 
she  would  penetrate  his  very  soul. 

Heffernan  almost  quailed  beneath  Mrs.  Corcoran's 
severe  scrutiny,  and  the  harsh  expression  seemed  for  the 
time  to  have  returned  to  her  face. 

"  I  am  really  most  distressed  to  find  you  like  this, 
Hannah,"  said  he  presently,  with  much  solicitude;  "you're 
not  feeling  any  worse  to-day,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No— no,  I  think  not." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  you'll  soon  be  up  aud  about 
again." 

"  Xo,  I  shan't,  but  I  feel  just  strong  enough  to  have 
it  out  with  you,  that's  all,  and — and  I  was  afraid  I 
shouldn't—" 

iC  What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Hannah  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, in  a  gentle  voice,  for  she  remained  silent  for  several 
minutes. 

"  I'll  tell  you  directly.  Why  didn't  you  come  at  first  ? 
But  never  mind  that  now — I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  to  say 
directly." 

After  this  reply,  given  in  a  cold,  abrupt   tone,  she  sub- 
n  2 
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jected  him  to  further  suspense  by  another  long  pause, 
during  which  he  sat  patiently  beside  the  bed,  and  mechani- 
cally counted  the  patches  on  the  quilt,  lengthways  and 
crossways,  the  while  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
ordeal. 

"  Well  now,  Mr.  Albert/'  said  the  woman  at  length,  her 
voice  growing  stronger  and  sterner  as  she  proceeded.  "  I 
haven't  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  shan't  make  it  longer 
than  I  can  help,  for  talking  pains  me  ;  but  say  it  I  must 
and  will,  and  have  done  with  it.  Look  here,  I've  known 
you  ever  since  you  was  a  babe — from  the  first  moment 
you  was  born,  and  till  now  I've  always  thought  you 
was  a  real  good  friend,  and  a  honest  man  into  the  bargain 
— ehem,  honest,  that  is,  to  me" 

"And  I  hope  you  may  never  have  reason  to  doubt  it, 
Hannah." 

"  You  too  have  known  me  all  your  life,"  she  continued, 
not  heeding  his  remark;  "  and  you've  always  found  you 
could  trust  me,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  indeed ;  you  have  proved  yourself  ever  faithful 
and  true." 

11 1  think  I  have — up  to  this  ;  and  how  do  you  repay  me 
tor  my — my  fidelity?"  she  cried,  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
raising  her  voice  suddenly.  "  What's  my  reward  now  for  all 
I've  done  for  you  ?  Have  you  acted  fair  and  honest  to  me 
and  mine  in  the  last  twelvemonth  ?  Answer  me  that,  Mr. 
Albert." 

"  I  can  safely  declare  that  I  have,"  he  replied 
promptly. 

"  You  can  !  you  will  ?  Mind  what  you're  saying." 
Here  she  tooka  small  Bible  from  the  table  beside  her,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  *'  Now  then,  will  you  kiss  that  Bible  to 
what  I'm  going  to  ask  you  ?  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Hannah,  this  is  carrying  matters  a 
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little  too  far.  Can't  you  believe  my  word  without  all 
that  ?  " 

"  Then  you  won't  kiss  it  ?     I  thought  not." 

"  I  don't  know  yet  what  you  wish  to  ask  me."" 

"  Simply  this  :  Did  you — on  your  solemn  oath  and 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman.,  mind — did  you  or  did 
you  not  do  your  utmost  in  the  interests  of  my  son  Joey,  to 
bring  him  home  with  you  last  winter,  as  you  represented 
both  to  him  and  me  ?  " 

"  How  many  times  am  I  to  repeat,  that  I  did." 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  that,  but  you  won't  take  your 
oath  to  it,  nor  kiss  that  book." 

"  Hang  it  all,  Hannah,  I'm  not  on  a  co art-martial  or  in 
a  witness-box." 

"  You're  not.  "Well,  never  mind  ;  I  knew  you 
wouldn't,"  she  said,  laying  down  the  Bible,  and  adding,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "but  having  already  perjured  yourself  once 
in  your  life  (and  got  me  to  do  the  same  for  your 
sake),  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you'd  have  such 
scruples." 

"  I  wrote  and  explained  the  whole  matter,  in  reply  to 
your  letter,"  he  resumed,  pretending  not  to  hear  this  last 
remark,  albeit  he  winced,  and  turned  a  shade  paler,  when 
she  made  it. 

"  And  I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  so  I  tell  you.  Neither 
Mrs.  Tickers  nor  that  young  officer  had  any  object  in 
telling  me  a  lie,  while  you  had  in  self-defence." 

"  Thanks,  you're  very  complimentary;  but  pardon  me — 
Mrs.  Yickers  had  every  object.  For  reasons,  which  I 
needn't  enter  into,  she  hates  me  like  poison,  and  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  malign  my  character,  and  get  me  into  bad 
odour  with  you  or  any  one  else." 

"  That  may  be,  but  what  they  said  seems  likely  enough 
to  be  the  truth." 
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"  Well,  I'll  be  candid  with  you,  Hannah/'  he  replied, 
after  a  minute's  consideration  ;  "to  a  certain  extent,  then, 
there  is  some  truth  in  it." 

"  I  was  sure  of  that ;  why  couldn't  you  own  it  at  first, 
like  a  man,  without  all  this  fiddlefaddling  ?  " 

Probably  Heffernan's  sole  scruple  about  kissing1  the 
Bible  arose  from  the  fear  that,  in  the  face  of  Tiny  Gore's 
disinterested  statement,  and  Mrs.  Corcoran's  strong  sus- 
picions, he  might  be  driven  to  making  a  partial  confession 
eventually.  Finding,  therefore,  that  she  was  not  to  be 
deceived,  he  deemed  this  the  most  judicious  step  to  take  in 
the  end.  "  I'll  acknowledge,  Hannah,"  said  he,  "  that  I'm 
guilty  of  a  slight  quibble  in  what  I  said  about  Joe  and  his 
interests.  I  certainly  have  done  all  I  could  for  him  in  one 
respect,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  expediting  his  return 
to  England  just  at  present.  This,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
I  hesitated  about  for  obvious  reasons." 

"  What,  pray  ?  what  ?  " 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  In  the  present  precarious  position  of 
affairs  I  thought  it  better  not  to  run  any  additional  risk, 
but  to  wait  till  matters  were  settled.  I've  very  good  reason 
to  know  that  Joe's  mind  is  full  of  vivid  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  which  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  he  had 
forgotten." 

"  Pish  !  don't  go  on  with  all  that,  for  goodness  sake ! 
Then,  just  to  smooth  down  your  own  selfish  fears,  you 
actually  prevented  my  dear  boy  from  coming  back  to  his 
poor  old  mother,  when  both  she  and  him  begged  and  prayed 
you  to  manage  things  so  that  he  should.  I  trusted  you — 
we  both  trusted  you  to  do  this,  and  you've  shamefully  be- 
trayed our  trust ;  so  now  I  shall  die  without  seeing  him  ^t 
all.     Oh,  Mr.  Albert,  I  can't  forgive  you  for  it — never — 


never 


!  - 


',l  Don't    be    too   hard  on  me,  Hannah,  I  implore,"  he 
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rejoined,  with  some  real  emotion  in  his  voice.  et  Only  think 
how  I'm  situated,  and  make  allowances  for  my  cautions 
conduct.  1  regret  indeed  that  such  guarded  policy  should 
have  occasioned  you  any  disappointment.  Every  repara- 
tion in  my  power  I  will  make  at  once.  Joe  shall  come 
home  immediately,  if  I  have  to  go  and  fetch  him  myself." 

"  Too  late  !  it's  too  late  now,  Mr.  Albert,"  she  murmured, 
in  a  sad  disconsolate  voice. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Hannah  ;  you  mustn't  look  at 
things  in  this  gloomy  light,  You'll  be  better  in  a  few  days, 
and  then — " 

"  Never.  I  feel  there's  no  hope  of  that ;  but  no  matter — 
let  us  leave  this  subject.  You  can't  undo  that  mischief 
now,  but  you  can  make  reparation  elsewhere  for  mischief  of 
another  kind,  and  this  you  must  promise  me,  before  I  die, 
that  you  will  do." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean — " 

"I'll  tell  you  plainly  what  I  mean,"  she  interrupted 
abruptly,  raising  her  bloodless  withered  hand  to  impose 
silence  while  she  collected  her  thoughts.  "My  repentance 
may  not  be  worth  much,"  she  resumed,  after  a  few  moments, 
"  growing  as  it  has  done  chiefly  out  of  fear  of  discovery, 
from  the  constant  dread  that  either  Mr.  George  Grayle  or 
his  uncle  might  any  day  find  out  our  secret.  But  however 
worthless  such  repentance,  and  however  long  in  coming, 
it's  better  than  to  die  in  a  hardened  state,  without  making 
an  effort  to — to  undo  one's  sin.  Many  a  time,  Mr.  Albert, 
when  I've  been  at  Barringtree,  and  looked  at  that  child,  has 
her  sweet  face  reminded  me  of  your  handsome  mother,  who 
appeared  as  though  she'd  risen  from  the  dead  to  reproach 
us  for  our  wickedness.  More  than  once,  too,  have  I  fancied 
that  the  girl  had  some  dim  remembrance  of  me,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  away  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  dislike.  Whether 
it  was  so  or  not,  and  whether  she'd  be  happier  if  she  knew 
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all,  I  can't  say ;  biit  before  I  go  to  my  grave,  I  consider 
it's  my  duty  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  in  justice  to  that 
poor  injured  girl,  so  that  she  may  be  righted  in  the  world, 
and  get  what  properly  belongs  to  her." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Hannah  !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  "Would 
you  expose  and  ruin  me  after  all  ?  " 

"  Xo — no — I  wouldn't,  though  you  have  disappointed  me 
so  cruelly  ;  I'll  spare  you  on  one  condition.-" 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  That  you'll  make  me  a  solemn  promise  to  acknowledge, 
of  your  own  accord,  the  child's  birth,  and  refund  every 
farthing  due  to  her.  Hush  !  Hear  all  I've  got  to  say  before 
you  speak.  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  accuse  yourself.  Surely  with  your  cleverness  you  could 
contrive  to  cover  up  the  affair  after  so  many  years,  and 
make  it  look  like  an  extraordinary  accident,  followed  by  a 
lot  of  excusable  mistakes.  You  see,  when  I'm  gone,  the 
only  evidence  against  you  is  them  Frosts,  and  those  you  can 
easily  square,  as  hitherto.  For  my  son  Joey's  sake  I  don't 
want  his  mother's  name  should  be  disgraced  after  she's  dead 
and  buried ;  but  I  tell  you  I  couldn't  die  easy,  or  rest  in 
my  coffin,  unless  I  felt  sure  you'd  do  what's  just  to  that 
girl,  and  make  up  for  our  wicked  work.  No — wait  a  bit,  I 
haven't  finished  yet."  She  paused  awhile,  then  during  the 
remainder  of  her  sentence  put  one  hand  beneath  her  pillow, 
as  if  to  ascertain  that  something  she  felt  for  was  still  in 
safety.  "  I  needn't  remind  you,  Mr.  Albert,  that  it's  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  who  we  both  knew  was  cast  on  the 
world  a  little  homeless  orphan,  without  a.  penny  to  buy 
a  crust  with,  and  whose  own  rightful  40,000^.  you 
got  for  yourself  by  our  false  witnessin'  and  perjury. 
I  won't  say  that  you  haven't  treated  me  fair  enough, 
so  I'm  not  reproaching  you  for  that,  though  jtou  was 
inclined  to  forget  your  old  nurse  for  a  time   once.      Ah, 
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you  remember  when  I  found  out  by  the  merest  chance 
the  child's  story  from  them  old  Rolfes,  and  saw  all  her 
linen  marked,  and  so  on.  I  held  my  tongue  then,  but 
I  warned  you  pretty  sharp  what  I'd  discovered,  and 
told  you  that  you'd  very  likely  find  you'd  dropped  into 
a  hornet's  nest  before  you  had  done  with  it.  However, 
you've  not  got  stung  yet,  have  you  ?  and  if  you're  Clevel- 
and careful  you'll  pull  through  after  all,  in  spite  of  my 
'junction  that  you  see  Bessie  Farlane  done  justice  to  and 
give  back  what's  hers,  and  which  I  mean  she  shall  have. 
On  this  promise  made  to  me  here  on  my  death-bed,  Mr. 
Albert,  you  must  kiss  the  Bible,  and  swear  most  solemnly. 
So  understand  that." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Hannah,  but  I  crave  one  stipulation — " 

"  What  is  it?  No  grand  talking  now,  please;  just  tell 
me  plain  what  you  mean." 

"  Simply,  then,  that  you  will  allow  the  performance  of 
this  promise  to  be  postponed  until  after  these  two  marriages 
have  taken  place,  namely,  mine  with  Miss  Grayle,  and  her 
brother's  with  Mrs.  Yickers,  and  then  I  swear  to  you  no 
time  shall  be  lost  in  reinstating  the  girl  as  you  desire. 
You  can  understand  my  begging  for  this  respite,  because  by 
taking  such  steps  in  the  ends  of  justice  afterwards,  should 
I  fail  to  conceal  my  own  guilt  in  the  matter  (which  is  not 
so  eas}r  as  you  imagine)  I  should  then  be  married,  and  for 
my  wile's  sake  and  the  sake  of  her  family,  no  doubt,  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  hush  up  the  affair  and  protect  me 
from  the  arm  of  the  law." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  How- 
ever, your  request  is  reasonable  enough,  and  I  agree  to  it 
so  far.  There's  only  one  thing  against  it,  and  that  is 
whether  I'm  not  doing  Miss  Agnes  Grayle  a  wrong  by 
letting  her  marry  you  with  her  eyes  shut." 

"I — I'll  explain   the  matter    to    her    myself    later   on, 
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and  represent  that  it  all  arose  from — from  a  mistake,  as 
you  suggest.  Then,  finding  that  I'm  about  to  make  every 
reparation  in  my  power,  she  will  not  think  unfavourably 
of  me  as  her  husband,  and — " 

"Very  well,  very  well/'  interrupted  Mrs.  Corcoran,  im- 
patiently. "  Make  what  peace  you  can  with  your  wife  by 
and  by ;  that's  her  look-out  if  she  believes  you,  not  mine. 
Then,  let  all  measures  stand  over  till  after  your  marriage ; 
but  remember  this,  you  not  only  pledge  yourself  to  place 
the  girl  in  her  proper  sociable  position,  but  also  to  restore 
her  money-rights  to  the  last  farthing."" 

"I  will;  I  solemnly  swear  I  will.  But  this — this  pecuniary 
part  of  the  business  must  be  done  by  degrees,  as  you  know, 
for  I  can't  undertake  to — " 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  I  don't  expect  you  to  do  miracles. 
It  will  ease  my  conscience  enough  to  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
done  within  a  reasonable  time.  Now,  Mr.  Albert,  take 
this  Bible  in  your  hand/'  she  continued,  once  more  pre- 
senting it  to  him,  "  and  repeat  after  me."  Mrs.  Corcoran 
paused  for  several  minutes,  wTith  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling 
in  deep  thought,  and  her  lips  moved  silently  while  she 
framed  the  sentences  in  her  mind.  At  length,  as  if  almost 
under  inspiration,  she  gave  them  utterance :  "  Now  then, 
say  this,  please  :  '  I,  Albert  Denby  HefTernan,  solemnly 
swear  before  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  dying  woman, 
that  I  will  faithfully  carry  out  this  her  last  fervent  wish, 
namely,  that  within  six  months  of  her  death  I  will  take 
fair  measures  to  place  my  step-sister,  Elizabeth  Farlane — 
now  known  as  Lizzie  Holfe,  living  at  High  Lodge,  Bar- 
ringtree,  under  the  protection  of  Gideon  Bolfe  and  his  wife 
— in  her  rightful  position  as  a  lady,  and  acknowledge  her 
as  my  half-sister ;  and,  further,  I  bind  myself  to  restore  to 
her  by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  money,  that  is,  the  40,0U0/. 
(which  was  left  to  her  in  trust  by  her  aunt),  with  a  fair 
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interest  besides,  and  also  the  other  mone}^  made  by  the  sale 
of  the  things,  all  which  I  frauderly — fraudulently  got  and 
used  for  myself.  This  I  solemnly  vow  to  fulfil,  so  help  me 
God  ! ' " 

Albert  Heffernan  repeated  every  word  distinctly  and 
impressively  after  the  old  woman;  and,  when  they  concluded, 
kissed  the  Bible  reverentially,  and  replaced  it  in  silence  on 
the  table. 

"  Thank  God  !  that's  over/'  murmured  Mrs.  Corcoran, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief;  "  and  may  He  forgive  a  penitent 
woman  for  her  share  in  this  wicked  business.  I've 
done  my  duty  as  far  as  I  can,  and  my  mind  is  more  at 
peace." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  did  not  speak  again  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  whispered  faintly, — 

"  I'm  quite  exhausted  now,  Mr.  Albert,  and  long  for 
sleep.  Good-bye.  I  know  you  wash  to  return  to  town,  so 
don't  stay  any  longer  here,  but  come  and  see  me  again  soon, 
if  I'm  alive." 

He  promised  to  do  so,  with  a  few  gentle,  cheering  words 
at  parting,  bidding  her  bear  up,  that  she  would  soon  recover 
if  she  didn't  give  way,  and  such-like  encouragement;  but 
she  only  shook  her  head  mournfully  in  reply. 

"Tell  Jenny  to  come  to  me  now,  please,"  she  said. 
"  Once  more,  good-bye,  and  remember  I '" 

These  were  the  last  words  Albert  Heffernan  ever  heard 
from  the  lips  of  his  old  nurse,  and  the  stealthy  glance  he 
threw  towards  her  as  he  quitted  the  sick-chamber  was  the 
last  he  saw  of  her  in  this  world. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed  after  he  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture, when  Mrs.  Corcoran  re-opened  her  eyes,  and  presently 
drew  out  the  manuscript  again  from  under  her  pillow,  and 
tried  to  re-peruse  it.  But  her  thoughts  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  recent  interview  to  give  strict  attention 
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to  the  lines  before  her.  In  her  absorbing  reflections,  she 
felt  how  utterly  she  had  lost  faith  in  Albert  HefFernan ; 
his  selfish,  double-faced  conduct  with  regard  to  poor  Joe 
had  completely  undermined  her  respect  for,  and  confidence 
in,  him.  She  did  not  believe  in  her  heart  that  even  his 
Bible  oath,  given  under  such  solemn  circumstances,  could 
be  trusted.  Doubting  him  thus,  she  was  well-nigh  con- 
vinced that  the  moment  the  breath  was  ou4  of  her  body  his 
oath  and  promise  would  alike  be  forgotton,  when  Joe  might 
take  his  chance,  and  Bessie  Farlane  also,  for  anything 
that  would  be  done  in  their  behalf.  No  solemn  vow  would 
bind  such  an  unscrupulous  man  once  he  had  attained  his 
own  ends,  and  she  almost  smiled  when  she  reflected  on  the 
incongruity  of  his  sacred  pledge,  and  how  unlikely  he  would 
be  to  fulfil  it  after  his  marriage. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Corcoran  intended  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  doing  so,  but  at  the  same  time  provide  against 
his  evasion  and  non-fulfilment  of  it  by  an  alternative 
measure. 

Completely  worn  out  with  this  mental  strain,  her 
thoughts  gradually  merged  into  a  fevered  dream,  and 
when  Mrs.  Sickles  softly  entered  the  room,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  she  found  the  old  woman  fast  asleep,  with  her 
spectacles  unremoved  from  her  eyes,  and  the  important 
document  held  tightly  in  her  unconscious  grasp. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    GREAT    SECEET. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book 

#  *  *  *  * 

I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  danger 


* 
ous. 


Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  Corcoran  slept  for  some  hours,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  had  cast  a  darker  gloom  over  the  sick-room  when 
she  at  length  awoke.  After  she  had  partaken  sparingly  of 
some  beef- tea,  she  was  left  alone,  at  her  special  request, 
with  a  lighted  candle  beside  the  bed.  Then  once  more  the 
mysterious  manuscript  was  brought  under  examination, 
and  while  she  pored  over  it  painfully  by  the  meagre  flame, 
her  wasted,  furrowed  features,  and  dark  eyes  flashing 
through  the  spectacles,  gave  her  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
weird,  unearthly  being — some  "  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hag,"  deciphering  a  written  incantation. 

But  such  uncanny  aspect  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
reality.  The  old  hag  was  but  a  penitent,  broken-down 
woman,  who  lay  at  death's  door,  hoping  and  praying  for 
mercy  ere  the  dread  portal  opened  and  closed  upon  her ; 
and  the  mystic  scroll,  clutched  in  her  gaunt,  trembling 
hands,  was  but  a  statement  to  her  son — a  written  con- 
fession of  a  certain  guilty  episode  in  her  past  life. 
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But,  before  unfolding1  its  contents,  the  reader  must  be 
put  in  possession  of  certain  introductory  facts  relative  to 
the  subject. 

Albert  Denby,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  afterwards 
took  the  surname  of  Heffernan,  on  inheriting"  certain  pro- 
perty from  a  distant  relative,  was  the  only  child  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Denby,  rector  of  Mentland.  His  father  died 
when  Albert  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  Mrs.  Denby,  a 
remarkably  beautiful  woman,  married  two  years  subse- 
quently the  Rev.  Dr.  Farlane,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Cambridge,  who  held  a  college  living"  in  Tunbrook,  the 
parish  adjoining  Mentland.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Dr.  Farlane  became  deeply  attached, 
showing  a  natural  preference  for  his  own  child,  and  treating 
his  step-son  somewhat  coldly,  by  comparison.  This  roused 
a  jealous  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  youth,  and  created  in 
him  an  antipathy  to  his  half-sister  even  at  that  early  age. 

For  the  favouritism  evinced  by  Dr.  Farlane,  Albert 
sought  consolation  less  in  Mrs.  Farlane's  affection  than  in 
that  of  Hannah  Corcoran,  who  had  nursed  and  been  a 
foster-mother  to  him  from  his  birth,  when  his  own  mother 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  who  condoled  with  him  for  the 
partiality  shown  to  his  half-sister. 

Before  the  little  girl  had  reached  her  fifth  year,  both 
parents  died  within  a  slort  time  of  one  another,  and  left 
Albert  and  Bessie  pauper  orphans,  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  a  wealthy  widow,  one  Mrs.  Pullerton,  Dr. 
Farlane's  sister,  who  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  with 
whom  they  now  took  up  their  abode.  Shortly  afterwards 
Mrs.  Pullerton  purchased  a  commission  in  the  army  for 
her  step-nephew,  and  this  ended  his  residence  under  the 
kind  old  lady's  roof.  But  Albert  Denby  was  a  shrewd 
young  fellow,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
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see  his  benefactress,  to  whom  he  paid  the  most  as- 
siduous court,  obviously  with  a  view  to  a  prominent  place 
in  her  will. 

But  here  again  his  half-sister  was  a  source  of  jealous 
annoyance  to  him,  for  Mrs.  Pullerton  as  good  as  gave  it 
out  that  she  intended  to  make  the  child  her  heir,  which 
was  natural  enough,  seeing  that  Bessie  was  her  niece  by 
birth,  and  god-daughter  as  well.  Any  suspense  as  to  the  old 
lady's  real  intentions,  however,  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  she 
died  in  the  following  year,  when  her  will  was  proved  under 
65,000/.,  which  she  left  in  the  following  manner  : — After 
various  legacies,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
15,000/.,  bequeathed  to  certain  friends  and  distant  relatives, 
she  left  10,000/.  to  her  step- nephew,  Albert  Denby,  and 
the  remaining  40,000/.,  together  with  the  whole  of  her 
plate,  pictures,  furniture,  and  other  personal  effects,  to 
Elizabeth  Farlane,  her  niece,  the  money  to  be  kept  in  trust 
till  they  were  both  of  age,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either,  the  whole  amount,  viz.  50,000/., 
and  the  personalty,  should  go  to  the  survivor,  and  his  ot- 
her heirs  and  assigns;  or,  in  the  death  of  both  without 
issue,  to  revert  to  the  testatrix's  next-of-kin — a  remote 
contingency,  irrelevant  to  the  present  history.  There  were 
three  trustees  to  this  will — Andrew  Grayle  and  two 
others,  both  of  whom  died  a  few  years  after  the  trust  was 
wound  up. 

At  Mrs.  Pullerton's  death,  Bessie  Farlane  was  left 
(rather  too  confidingly,  perhaps)  to  the  care  of  her  half- 
brother,  who  undertook  charge  of  her,  and  promised  to 
procure  her  a  comfortable  home  and  suitable  education. 
This  was  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  and  Albert 
Denby  had  every  intention  at  the  time  of  respecting  the 
obligation  as  sacred.  In  the  meanwhile,  until  he  could 
make  other  arrangements,  he  placed  the  child  with  his  old 
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nurse,  Mrs.  Corcoran,  who  dwelt  in  a  cottage  at  Mentland 
with  her  son  Joe. 

From  the  first  day  that  little  Bessie  was  committed  to 
her  charge,  Mrs.  Corcoran  treated  her  with  harshness  and 
severity,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Joe,  who  soon  grew  to 
love  the  little  girl  as  a  sister,  and  in  a  measure  kept  his 
mother's  unkindness  in  cheek,  Bessie's  life  would  have  been 
perfect  martyrdom.  Her  half-brother  seldom  went  to  see 
her,  and  his  visits  were  certainly  not  bright  spots  in  her 
existence,  for  she  seemed  to  dread  the  sight  of  him,  while 
he  looked  upon  her  as  an  encumbrance  and  an  obstacle  in  his 
path.  After  Joe  { '  went  for  a  soldier/''  matters  grew  worse 
for  Bessie  Farlane,  and  then  came  the  climax,  at  which 
point  the  story  may  be  best  taken  up  from  Mrs.  Corcoran's 
written  confession. 

The  first  part  of  this  effusion  was  devoted  to  a  penitent 
preamble,  in  which  she  prepared  Joe  for  the  startling  dis- 
closures to  follow.  Recalling  to  his  memory  certain  of  the 
circumstances  already  detailed,  she  went  on  to  say  : — ■ 

"  You  hadn't  been  gone  above  a  twelvemonth,  Joey, 
when,  one  morning,  the  little  girl,  Bessie,  disappeared.  Of 
corse  I  had  to  go  and  look  after  her,  but  couldunt  here 
nothink  of  her  nowhere  until  I  got  back  again  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  then  a  nayber  come  and  told  me  how  a  little  girl 
had  been  found  runned  over  and  killed  on  the  railway  about 
three  miles  down  the  line.  I  said  direckly  i  was  sure  that 
must  be  her,  and  the  man  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  cos 
he'd  seen  her ;  so  I  up  and  telligrarfed  to  Mr.  Albert,  who 
came  over  from  Canterbury  the  same  daj^,  and  we  went  orf 
together  to  the  shed  in  which  the  poor  little  thing  was  lade. 
A  dredful  sight  that  was  too,  I  can  tell  you,  Joe,  and  i 
never  got  it  out  of  my  head  to  this  day.  When  they  took 
the  cloth  orf  the  poor  dead  child's  face,  there  it  was  all 
crushed  out  of  shape  so  as  no  one  couldunt  recognize  it, 
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only  by  the  color  of  the  hair  and  the  clothes,  arid  these  was 
Bessie's  sure  enough.     I  mind  now  how   Mr.  Albert  was 
tremblin  like  a  leaf,  and  he  took  me  a  one  side  and  whis- 
pered something'    quick   in    my   ear.      I    understood    him 
direckbr,  and  when  the  docter,  who  was  present,  asked  if 
the  child  belonged  to  us,  and  if  we  identerfied  it,  we  said 
we  did ;  and  so  the  body  was  brort  here  and  lade  out  in  the 
back  bed-room  to  wait  the  inquest,  which  Mr.  Albert  was 
anxious  for  to  be  held.     Now,  Joe,  this  dead  child  wasunt 
our  little  Bessie  at  all,  and  we  both  knew  that  well  enufF; 
but  Mr.  Albert,  he  always  was  a  sharpun,  and  he  got  a 
hidea  in  his  mind  in  a  moment  how  to  act  clever  and  turn 
this  railway  accident  into   a  good   bit   of  business.     You 
remember  them  old  Frosts,  which  are  both  alive  here  now, 
and  their  little  girl  who  used  to  come  and  play  along  with 
Bessie — about  her  own  age  she  was  ;  well,  just  you  see  now 
how  it  all  came  to  happen  so  neatly.     Old  Mrs.  Frost  and 
me  was  great  friends  then,  and  used  to  drink  tea  together 
reglar  ;  well,  she  begged  a  hole  lot  of  our  Bessie's  clothes — 
not  only  a  dress   or  two,   but  under-linen,  socks,  and  the 
like,  for  her  little  girl,  Alice ;  and  as  i  didunt  care  much 
what  became  of  Bessie's  things,  nor  the  child  neither  for 
that  matter,  I  gave  the  clothes  to  oblidge  the  Frosts — cos 
they  were  very  poor,  as  you  know — and  just  kep  enuff  for 
Bessie  to  wear;  so  you'l  understand  in  a  minute   what  I 
mean.     All  the  linen  was  marked  E.  F.,  and  the  little  child 
Frost  was  just  the  same  size  as  Bessie,  with  hair  like  hers 
too,  so  everything  helped  us  in  our  wicked  plot.     I  dessay 
you  guess  now,  Joe,  it  was  she,  the  little  Frost,  what  was 
runned  over  instead   of   Bessie,   and    so   it   was.     They'd 
wandered  orf  together  playin,  and  then  got  on  to  the  line 
watching  for  the  tranes,  I  suppose,  when  the  express  come 
by,  cort  the  poor  little  mite  on  the  mettels,  and  killed  her 
on  the  spot — a  wonder  it  didunt  smash  em  both.     But  now 
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comes  the  curous  part  of  the  story.  Mr.  Albert  and  me 
went  to  the  Frosts  and  told  em  what  had  happened,  and 
how  their  little  girl  had  got  killed  and  not  ours.  The  Frosts, 
of  corse,  took  on  dreadful  when  they  heard  this  ;  and 
come  they  would  to  the  cottage  to  see  if  it  was  true.  Then 
Mr.  Albert  quieted  them  in  a  wonderfull  way,  and  squared 
it  all  so  as  to  make  em  hold  their  tongues.  I  recolleck 
him  say  in  to  them  that  now  their  little  girl  was  dead  she 
couldunt  be  brort  to  life  no  more,  but  if  they'd  just  do 
what  he  told  em  he'd  pay  them  right  handsum,  and  make 
it  a  fat  sorrow  for  them,  which  was  better  than  a  leen  one 
any  day.  Those  were  his  very  words.  He  explaned  to 
them  that  they  was  to  say  nothing  about  it  but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  it  was  our  Bessie  who  was  killed,  and  that 
him  and  me  would  identerfy  the  body  at  the  inquest  by  her 
clothes  and  the  colour  of  her  hair,  &c,  and  so  sattisfy  the 
coroner.  Well,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  noise  made  in  the 
village  about  it  at  the  time,  and  people  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  other  little  girl,  who'd  disappeared  after  the 
accident,  though  the  Frosts,  as  instructed  by  Mr.  Albert, 
made  out  this  was  their  Alice ;  and  so  old  Frost  went  all 
over  the  place  to  hunt  for  the  missing  child,  as  if  it  was  his 
own.  You  see  we  couldunt  do  nothin  safe  so  long  as  Bessie 
was  nockin  about  somewhere  and  might  let  on  against  us 
any  time,  so  Frost's  business  was  to  find  her  by  the  hook 
and  the  crook,  and  bring  her  back  to  us  on  the  sly,  when 
we  was  going  to  arrange  to  put  her  in  some  out-of-the-way 
home,  where  she  wouldunt  be  heard  of  again  in  a  hurry. 
But  things  didunt  come  to  pass  just  as  we  wanted,  which 
I'll  tell  you. 

"  Frost  went  orf  to  look  for  Bessie,  and  after  a  deal  of 
huntin  he  found  her  next  morning,  nearly  nine  miles 
away,  lyin  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  Canterbury 
road,  fast  asleep.     Poor  little  thing,  she'd  gone  off  frighted 
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to  death  after  her  playmate  got  killed,  and  what  with 
runnin  and  walkin  and  cryin,  had  dropt  down  dead  tired, 
and  lay  there  all  night.  When  Frost  lifted  her  up,  and  she 
woke  and  saw  who  it  was,  she  screamed  and  shreeked,  cos 
she  thought  he'd  only  come  out  to  punish  her  for  getting 
his  little  girl  smashed  by  the  train.  Do  all  he  might,  he 
could mit  carrn  her;  she  was  afrade  to  come  back  to  me,  as 
she  thort  i'd  be  safe  to  kill  her  for  it,  much  less  to  go  along 
with  him,  the  angry  father,  no  matter  how  he  coaxed  her. 
Well,  Frost  he  didunt  want  a  piece  of  work,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  the  money  Mr.  Albert  promised, 
he  was  scared  that  if  he  took  Bessie  back,  and  she  made  a 
fuss,  the  hole  thing  would  get  blown  upon,  and  he'd  lose 
everythink.  As  he  often  told  me,  he  didunt  know  exactly 
what  to  do;  but  just  then  a  covered  waggon  luckily  passed 
by,  and  the  driver,  who  was  harf  tipsy,  hearin  the  child 
shreek,  stopped  and  asked  what  the  shindy  was.  Frost  was 
ready  with  an  answer  direckly,  and  said  that  she  was  a 
norty  little  gal,  who  had  runned  off  from  her  friends — 
makin  up  any  name  he  could  think  of — who  lived  at  a 
town  he  menshuned  some  miles  further  on,  and  that  if  the 
waggoner  would  take  her  with  him  on  the  road  he'd  give 
him  a  couple  of  bob.  Frost's  idea  was  to  get  her  out  of 
the  way  anyhow,  but  this  wasunt  a  very  sensible  plan,  and 
was  pretty  sure  to  fale ;  but  the  driver,  he  come  to  his  help 
now  with  a  suggestjun.  He  said  he  wasunt  going  to  that 
town,  but  he  should  pass  by  the  districk  workhouse,  a  few 
miles  tother  way,  on  the  branch  road,  and  he'd  give  her  a 
lift  so  far,  drop  her  there,  and  tell  the  workhouse  people  that 
they  might  see  to  it  and  return  her  to  her  friends.  Frost 
jumped  at  this  noshun,  gave  the  man  2  shillins,  and  told 
Bessie  she  must  go  along  with  him.  Bessie  was  only  too 
glad;  but  first  of  all  Frost  drew  her  to  one  side,  and  whis- 
pered if  she  dared  ever  say  who  she  was  to  a  living  soul,  so 
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that  she  got  sent  back  to  Mentland,  it  would  be  the  worse 
for  her,  and  she'd  get  hanged  as  shure  as  eggs  for  little 
Alice's  death.  Bessie  beleeved  all  this,  and,  terrified  out  of 
her  life,  promised  she  never  would  tell  anything  about  her- 
self. Then  he  put  her  into  the  waggon  among  the  straw, 
and  the  man  drove  ou. 

cc  Mr.  Albert  was  finely  angry  when  Frost  came  back 
without    her,  and    declared   that   it    wouldunt   never    do, 
that   she'd   be  shure  to  turn  up  again,    when  the  decep- 
shun    would   be   found   out,    and    get    him   into  trubble. 
But  Frost  explaned  how  he'd  thretened  her,  and  that  no  one 
wouldunt  be  able  to  find  out  nothin  about  her  miles  off, 
and  from   sheer  fright  she  wouldunt  never  let  herself  be 
brort  back  if  she  could  help  it.     But  this  didunt  sattisfy 
Mr.  Albert,    who    called   Frost    hard    names    for   having 
bungled  the  matter,  and  vowed  he  shouldunt  never  have  a 
penny  from  him  till  he  fetched  Bessie    back,  though  he 
didn't  stick  to  his  threat.     So  Frost  goes  orf  again  strate  to 
the  workhouse  menshuned  by  the  waggoner,  but  when  he 
got  there  he  found  nothin  had  been   seen  nor  yet  heard  of 
the  child.     Well,  this  was  a  puzzler,  and  do  all  he  could  he 
never  got  no  trace  of  her  again,  nor  even  to  the  man  as 
drove  her,  nor  more  couldunt  we,  so  there  was  nothin  to  be 
done  but  keep  quiet  and  take  our  chance.     I  perswaded 
Mr.  Albert  after  a  time  to  ease  his  mind,  that  it  would  be 
all  right  enuff,  and  that  most  like  we  shouldunt  never  hear 
of  the  child  any  more. 

l<  Well,  Joe,  the  inquest  was  held,  and  little  Alice  Frost 
was  burried  in  the  name  of  Bessie  Farlane,  when  me  and 
Mr.  Albert  went  to  the  funeral,  and  cried  like  two  wicked 
hippocrites  as  we  was,  just  to  make  a  show,  cos  nearly  the 
hole  parish  was  present.  Afterwards  there  was  all  the 
business  to  be  arranged  with  the  trustees,  and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Andrew  Grayle — a  relation  of  the  Barringtree  lot  as 
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you  know  about — was  very  kind  to  Mr.  Albert,  and  made 
matters  easier  to  settle ;  but  they  pitched  into  me  for  being' 
so  careless  and  not  looking"  better  after  the  child.    Little  did 
they  know  how  we'd  sworn  falsely,  and  deceeved  them  all. 
The  year  after,  Mr.   Albert  came    of  age,  when    he   got 
possesshun  of  everythink,  and  the  trust  business  was  over. 
At  that  time  I  will  say  he  behaved  handsum,  and  gave  me 
a  lump  sum  as  a  present,  and  so  he  did  to  the  Frosts,  and 
has  kep  on  payin  em  somethink  ever  since  to  keep  em  quiet. 
Well,   the   accident  and  the  talk  about  the  runned-away 
child  very  soon  bio  wed  over,  as  the  Frosts  was  only  too 
glad  it  should  do.     About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  passed, 
as  near  as  I  can  tell,  and  not  a  word  was  ever  heard  con- 
cernin  that  lost  child,  and  of  corse  Mr.  Albert  and  me  felt 
safe  enuff.     But  at  last  I  made  a  discovery,  and  Fll  tell 
you  how.     It  was  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  your  uncle  Sam  at  Barringtree.     Not  very  long 
before  that — three  years,  I  think — I  heard  em  say  Squire 
Grayle  of  Barringtree,  brother  to  Mr.  Albert's  trustee,  you 
know,  got  a  new  gamekeeper  from  some  place  in  Sussex 
that  broke  up  its  establishment  sudden-like.      This  was  an 
old  man  named  Rolfe,  with  a  wife  and  one  child,  a  daughter. 
Now  I  didunt  know  nothink  of  the  Rolfes  at  first,  until  a 
bad  gun   accident  to  the  Squire's  grandson,  Mr.  Hector 
Grayle,  as  was  in  your  redgement,  happened  to  lay  him  up 
at   their  cottage,  and  by   going  to  ask  after  him,  being 
interested  in  the  nursin  line,  i  got  to  know  these  people. 
Just  at  this  time  too,  curous  enuff,  Mr.  Albert  went  to  stay 
with  the  Grayles  at  the  Hall,  and  I  met  him  in  the  park 
quite   by  chance   on   the  very   day  Mr.  Hector  got  shot. 
Mind  you,  i  hadunt  seen  Mr.  Albert  for  some  time  then, 
and  he'd  been  rather  inclined  to  forget  and  neglect  his  old 
nurse.      But,  to  shorten  my  story,  Joe,  Til  just  come  to  the 
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girl,  Lizzie,  as  she's  called,  was  only  the  adopted  daughter 
of  these  Rolfes ;  and  very  soon  I  found  out  from  the  woman, 
who  told  me  somethink  concernin  the  child,  that  this  must 
be  our  Bessie,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Bless  you,  my 
heart  did  jump  into  my  mouth  as  1  herd  the  particlars,  but 
I  kep  quite  quiet  and  said  very  little,  excep  to  warn  Mr. 
Albert,  which  it  started  him  pretty  nicely,  you  may  guess. 
Bessie  never  remembered  me  after  all  those  years  fortu- 
nately, and  we  never  talked  about  the  affair  before  her,  cos 
I  didunt  want  to,  of  corse,  and  Mrs.  Rolfe  said  the  girl 
wouldunt  like  we  should.  It  was  then  that  i  got  to  know 
prett}^  near  what  happened  after  Frost  put  the  child  up  in 
the  waggon  and  left  her.  Bessie  had  told  them  that  much, 
though  they  never  could  find  out  anythink  more,  as  I'll 
explane  direkly.  It  seems  that  the  driver  of  the  waggon, 
who  was  just  boosey,  as  I  said,  went  to  sleep  on  the  road, 
and  never  woke  till  long  after  he  passed  the  workhouse, 
when  he  swore  he  wTasunt  goin  to  turn  back,  and  scolded 
her  for  not  rousing  him.  Bessie  said  she  didunt  want  to 
go  there,  that's  why  she  didunt  wake  him,  and  that  she'd 
like  to  go  on  to  the  next  town,  which  she'd  heard  him  name, 
cos  she'd  got  some  friends,  she  said,  living  there  too.  The 
man  never  troubled  his  head,  and  thought  it  was  all  right, 
I  suppose;  so  he  set  her  down  a  little  way  outside  the  place, 
as  she  asked,  sayin  she'd  walk  the  rest.  He'd  been  kind 
enuff  to  her,  and  gave  her  some  vittles  to  eat  on  the  way, 
so  she  was  all  rite  for  a  bit.  After  that  it  don't  seem  clear 
what  she  did,  excep  to  go  wanderin  about  till  she  got  some- 
how through  the  town  and  into  the  road  again  on  the  other 
side,  where  Bolfe  found  her.  He  was  driving  along  from 
his  other  master's  place,  in  Sussex,  with  a  cart-load  of 
game,  which  he  was  goin  to  send  up  to  the  London  market, 
and,  seeing  this  little  thing  sitting  there  all  by  herself  and 
cryin,  he  took  pity  on  her,  and,  as  she  didunt  seem  to  know 
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nothink  about  who  she  was  or  where  she'd  come  from,  he 
just  popped  her  into  the  cart  among  the  partridges  and  hares 
and  rabbits.  Then,  after  he'd  done  his  business  in  the 
town,  he  made  inquiries  about  the  child,  but  couldunt  get 
no  information,  so  took  her  home  along  with  him. 

"  Well,  all  the  Rolfes  could  get  out  of  her  afterwards  was 
that  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  that  she  hadunt  got  no  father 
or  mother,  that  she'd  runned  away  from  them  as  took  care  of 
her,  and  if  she  went  back  she'd  get  killed,  cos  they  wasunt 
kind  to  her,  and  she  was  afrade  of  them.  The  more  they  asked 
the  more  she  cried,  and  they  couldunt  make  it  out  at  all.  Next 
day,  and  days  after,  it  was  just  the  same ;  she  stuck  to  what 
she'd  said,  but  couldunt  or  wouldunt  tell  them  anythink 
more  about  herself,  and  begged  them  to  take  care  of  her, 
that  she'd  like  to  live  with  them  always,  and  never  leave 
them  again.  This  touched  the  old  people,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  child,  as  indeed  they  couldunt  help,  cos 
they  didunt  know  where  to  send  her  to  unless  they  gave 
her  up  to  the  authorryties,  which  little  Bessie  begged  hard 
they  wouldunt.  Well,  all  they  could  do  was  to  wait  and  see 
if  she  was  ever  clamed ;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
she  never  was,  of  corse ;  so,  havin  no  children  of  their  own, 
they  adopted  her  as  their  daughter.  They  saw  direckly,  by 
her  clothes,  &c,  that  she  wasunt  a  poor  person's  child,  and, 
finding  the  linen  marked  E.  F.,  asked  what  it  stood  for; 
but  she  couldunt  tell  them,  except  it  was  Elizabeth,  so  they 
called  her  Lizzie ;  and  now  they  say  that,  if  ever  she  did 
know  her  surname,  and  wouldunt  tell  it  then  for  some  curous 
reason  or  other,  she'd  certainly  forgot  it  by  this  time,  and 
evervthink  else  they  supposed  connectin  with  her  childhood. 
There,  Joe,  that's  Bessie's  story  up  to  a  certain  point,  just 
in  the  rough,  as  you  may  say.  And  now  to  tell  you  what 
comes  after." 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Corcoran's  confession   being,   in  the 
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main,  a  recapitulation  of  facts  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  I  will  merely  pass  on  to  the  final  clauses 
of  the  statement,  in  which  she  gives  Joe  certain  injunctions, 
and  exhorts  him  to  carry  out  her  last  wishes. 

"  And  now,  Joey/''  she  wrote  in  conclusion,  "  you  know 
everything  and  I  tell  you  all  this  to  clear  my  wretched  con- 
science before  i  die,  being  sure  thatyou'l  act  exactly  as  I 
bid  you.  I'm  only  thankful  i  havunt  comitted  myself  no 
further  in  this  wicked  matter.  Mr.  Albert  wanted  me 
badly  at  one  time  to  help  him  smuggle  the  girl  orf  some- 
where, and  promised  me  a  extra  handsum  sum  of  money  if 
I  would  ■  but  I  didunt  see  my  way  to  it ;  no  more  didunt 
he,  I  think,  and  Pm  glad  now  i  didunt,  for  I've  skeemed 
quite  enuff  for  him  as  it  is.  He  swears  on  the  Bible  to  rite 
this  girl  as  soon  as  he's  married  to  Miss  Grayle.  But,  lor 
bless  you,  Joe,  after  his  sneakin  conduct  about  you,  I  can't 
trust  him,  and  won't.  If  he  hadunt  have  behaved  so  shabby 
and  deceitful,  just  cos  he  was  afraid  of  you  showin  your 
honest  old  face  here  and  praps  upsetting  his  plots,  I  might 
have  beleeved  him,  and  very  like  have  gone  down  to  my 
grave  with  this  secret  never  told  to  a  soul.  He  declares, 
too,  that  he  will  get  you  home  now  direkly,  but  i 
know  he  won't  till  it  sutes  him,  and  I  don't  want  he 
should,  for  I  mean  to  get  you  home  myself;  so,  look  you 
here,  Joe,  just  mind  your  old  mother's  dying  wishes,  and  do 
what  she  says.  Long  before  you  can  reach  England,  I  shall 
be  dead  and  burried ;  I  feel  it,  Joe  ;  I'm  very  near  my  end 
now,  and  I  can't  deceeve  myself,  so  it's  too  late  for  you  to 
come  home  in  time  before  I  die;  but  you  must  return 
immediately,  on  another  account.  I  send  you  a  lot  of 
money — all  i  have,  and  most  of  which  I've  saved  out  of  what 
Mr.  Albert  give  me  at  different  times  for  this  business,  so 
now  I  can  use  it  properly.  You  must  buy  }^our  discharge 
at  once,  for  you've  done  quite  soljering  enuff,  which  it's  kep 
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you  all  these  years  away  from  me,  but  that's  too  late  to  fret 
about  now.  Then,  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  get  aboard  a 
vessel,  eome  back  and  watch  over  poor  Bessie's  interests. 
You  understand  ?  I  mean  in  this  way.  I  wish  to  give 
Mr.  Albert  one  chance,  and  if  he  does  intend  to  act 
fair  to  his  sister  after  he's  married  to  Miss  Grayle,  which  he 
takes  his  oath  he  will,  why  let  him ;  but  if  not,  it  must  be 
your  business  to  see  that  he  does;  and  with  this  great  secret, 
which  i  leave  you  in  my  will,  you  can  command  him  to  do 
what  you  like,  but  give  him  a  certain  limitted  time  to  pay 
back  the  hole  of  the  money.  Now,  you  go  strate  to  your 
uncle  Sam,  at  Barringtree,  which  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you 
again,  and  then  you  can  look  up  Bessie  by  and  by,  and  tell 
her  who  she  is;  and  oh  !  Joe,  please  implore  her  to  forgive 
your  poor  mother  for  the  sinful  wrong  she  helped  do  against 
an  innercent  child,  and  say  how  penitent  and  sorrowfull  I 
am  for  it  all.  May  God  forgive  me  too;  and  may  He  bless 
you,  my  dear  boy,  keeping  you  always  from  sin  and  tempta- 
tion, and  helping  you  to  do  what's  right  and  just  in 
everythink  as  in  this  case,  even  if  others  don't.  Now,  pray 
for  me  when  I'm  gone,  my  dear  son,  for  these  are  the  last 
dying  words  to  you  from 

(t  Your  poor  repentant  and  loving  mother, 

"  Hannah  Corcoran." 

Having  read  this  long  letter  over  for  the  last  time, 
Mrs.  Corcoran  asked  for  the  necessary  materials  and  sealed 
it  up  carefully,  enclosing  a  draft  on  an  Indian  bank  for  the 
money  remitted,  which  she  had  got  her  brother  to  negotiate 
for  her. 

The  next  day  she  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  could  take 
no  nourishment,  and  on  the  third  day  following  the  end 
came. 

Farmer  Sickles  and  his  wife  were  at  her  bedside  during 
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her  last  moments,  and  to  her  brother  the  dying  woman 
confided  the  sealed  letter,  with  special  instructions  that  it 
should  be  forwarded  immediately  to  her  son  in  India.  Then, 
having  thus  relieved  her  mind  of  this  temporal  secret, 
Hannah  Corcoran  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  deep  sigh,  separating  the  mortal  from  the 
immortal,  told  that  to  her  had  been  revealed  "  the  great 
secret " — the  secret  beyond  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TRIED    BY    FIRE. 

"  In  the  cruel  fire  of  sorrow- 
Cast  thy  heart ;  do  not  faint  or  wail ; 
Let  thy  hand  be  firm  and  steady  ; 
Do  not  let  thy  spirit  quail  : 
But  wait  till  the  trial  is  over, 
And  take  thy  heart  again  ; 
For  as  gold  is  tried  by  fire, 
So  a  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain. 

*  *  *  • 

•  •  •  * 
Beat  on,  true  heart,  for  ever  ! 
Shine  bright,  strong  golden  chain  ! 
And  bless  the  cleansing  fire, 

And  the  furnace  of  living  pain  !  " 

Adelaide  Proctor. 

"  Linden  Bower  n  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  little 
retreats  in  Maidenhead,  situate  close  to  the  river,  with 
lawn  sloping  down  gradually  to  the  water,  and  shaded,  by 
tour  or  five  beautiful  old  limes. 

This  was  the  temporary  abode  of  the  Moberleys,  who  on 
their  return  from  India  had  taken  the  place  for  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Mrs.  Moberley's  health  had  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  trying  season  at  Fyzabad  during  the 
previous  year,   so,    in  the   following  spring,  her  husband 
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obtained  fifteen  months'  leave  to  England,  and  brought  her 
home  to  recruit.  On  reaching  Bombay  they  met  Major 
Bonus,  and  discovered  that  he  also  was  homeward-bound, 
and  had  taken  a  passage  in  the  same  steamer;  conse- 
quently, they  were  companions  on  the  voyage,  and  the- 
major,  who  happened  by  priority  of  application  to  have 
secured  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  cabin  than  the 
Assistant-Commissioner,  goodnaturedly  made  a  point  of 
exchanging,  since  Mrs.  Moberley  was  an  invalid.  This 
little  act  of  kindness  brought  about  a  close  friendship 
between  them,  and  the  old  Quihai  was  now  making  a 
lengthened  stay  at  Linden  Bower. 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  major  and  Mrs.  Moberley  were  together  in  the 
drawing-room  of  "the  Bower."  This  was  a  most  pleasant 
place  of  refuge  from  the  heat;  a  perfect  little  gem  of  a 
drawing-room — so  deliciously  cool  with  its  red-striped 
sun-blinds,  and  fragrant  with  sweet  flowers  tastefully 
arranged  on  every  side,  in.  majolica  jars,  hanging  baskets, 
&c. ;  whilst  the  window-frames  wrere  fringed  with  peeping 
clematis  and  honevsuckle,  which  strove  against  each  other 
to  get  the  best  glimpse  of  the  pretty  interior.  The  furni- 
ture was  exquisitely  quaint,  and  there  was  something  about 
the  room  that  pleased  the  eye  at  every  turn — prettily 
draped  curtains  over  the  fireplace  and  at  the  windows, 
handsome  velvet-framed  mirrors,  choice  water-colour  draw- 
ings, soft  skins  and  Persian  mats,  rare  old  china  on  mantle- 
piece,  brackets,  and  tables,  which  were  strewn  with  a  variety 
of  Dresden  figures — fat  cupids,  old-fashioned  demoiselles  in 
uncomfortable  postures  and  more  or  less  decolletees  in  their 
attire,  plump  pugs  with  blue  bows,  long-haired  goats  with 
little  naked  riders  holding  on  by  the  horns,  pastoral 
musicians  in  fancy  costumes,  &c,  and  other  innumerable 
articles  of  bijouterie. 
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On  a  couch,  covered  with  mediaeval  cretonne,  Mrs. 
Moberley  was  reclining,  and  stitching"  languidly  at  an 
impossible  bird  on  a  cloth  ground;  while  the  major,  seated 
by  the  window,  was  reading  out  extracts  from  the  Court 
Journal. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  This  is  the  announce- 
ment I  spoke  of — '  A  marriage  has  been  arranged  to  take 
place,  early  in  December  next,  between  Captain  Albert 
Denby  Heffernan  (late  of  the  25th  Lancers  and  the  126th 
Cameronians),  son  cf  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Denby,  rector 
of  Mentland,  Kent,  to  Agnes  Harriet,  only  daughter  of 
George  Grayle,  Esq.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Percy  George 
Grayle,  of  Barringtree  Park,  Suffolk,  Esq.,  M.P.  J  » 

"  Then  there's  nothing*  about  the  other  marriage  ? " 
observed  Mrs.  Moberley.  "  That  seems  strange,  for  I 
heard  it  was  to  be  the  same  day;  but  no  doubt  Georgie 
Vickers  will  be  able  to  explain  when  she  comes/ ' 

Major  Bonus  turned  to  other  paragraphs  in  the  paper 
without  making  any  remark. 

"  Mr.  Gore  won't  be  long  now  before  he  returns/'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Moberley,  "  though  he  won't  hurry  himself  on 
the  water  this  hot  day,  I  should  think.  I  do  hope  he'll 
bring  her;  it  will  be  quite  a  reunion  of  old  friends." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  replied  the  major,  mechanically, 
without  looking  up  from  his  paper. 

"  I  think  it's  very  good  of  you  not  to  mind  my  asking 
her  to  come  over  while  you're  here,  Major.  Of  course,  I 
know  all  about  it,  and — and  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a 
little  awkward." 

a  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  her  again. 
We  perfectly  understand  each  other ;  and,  as  she  knows,  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  she  may  be  happy,  and  that 
her  marriage  may  turn  out  all  that  can  be  desired." 

"  That's  well  said,  and  spoken  like  a  generous  man.     I 
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admire  you  for  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Moberley ;  adding,  more 
to  herself  than  to  him,  "  she  did  treat  you  shamefully,  I 
well  know,  and  her  conscience  ought  to  prick  her,  if  it 
doesn't." 

Just  then  Moberley  entered  the  room  from  the  lawn,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  benches  beneath 
the  limes,  where  they  would  find  it  pleasantly  cool  in  the 
shade.  This  suggestion  being  acted  upon,  the  trio  were 
presently  grouped  under  the  sweet-smelling  trees,  and 
awaited  the  return  of  Tiny  Gore  with  his  expected  pas- 
senger on  board. 

Tiny  had  run  down  from  London  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
see  his  sister,  and  hearing  that  Georgie  Vickers  was  staying 
at  Marlow  again,  he  had  proposed  to  pull  up  the  river  to 
that  place,  call  for  her,  and  bring  her  back  in  the  boat — a 
plan  which  his  host  and  hostess  readily  approved. 

Georgie  was  at  home  when  he  arrived,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  row  down  to  Maidenhead,  never  suspecting 
whom  she  would  meet  at  Linden  Bower  besides  her  old 
friends,  the  Moberleys ;  nor  did  Tiny  enlighten  her  on  the 
subject.  When  they  started  from  the  Quarry  Woods,  after 
an  early  luncheon,  it  was  in  the  full  heat  of  the  day,  and 
little  Gore  found  it  rather  warm  work  pulling  back,  although 
it  was  down-stream  (but  he  had  scarcely  recovered  the  stiff 
pull  up  river)  ;  nevertheless,  he  kept  at  it  manfully  until 
after  they  had  rounded  Marlow  Point  and  reached  the 
Cliefden  trees,  where  he  rested  on  his  oars  awhile  in  the 
cool  shade,  and  begged  leave  to  indulge  in  a  smoke. 

Georgie  was  enjoying  the  row  immensely,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  pleasant  contrast  it  offered  to  that  la^t 
boating  excursion,  when  her  evil  genius  took  her  out  on  the 
Barringtree  lake  and  very  nearly,  as  she  believed,  handed 
her  over  as  a  tit-bit  to  the  voracious  pike. 

"  Well,  Tiny,"  she  observed,  laughingly,  during  a  rather 
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desultory  conversation,  while  the  boat  lay  in  under  the  leafy 
boughs,  "  are  you  in  love  still  ?  When  are  you  going  back 
to  Barringtree  ?  " 

"When  nvei/ou  going  to  be  married?"  was  Tiny's  Quaker- 
like  reply.  "  What  does  all  this  dilly-dallying  mean  ?  Tell 
you  what,  I  say,  I  don't  believe  you're  in  love,  you  know." 

"  Little  boys  are  no  judges  of  such  matters," 

"  Come,  I  say,  I  like  that;  and  you  just  asked  me  if  I 
wasn't  in  love  myself." 

"  Well,  and  are  you  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  I  am.  I  can't  get  that  sweet  face  out  of  my 
mind  in  a  hurry,  and  I'm  longing  to  see  her  again ;  that's 
all  I  know." 

u  Silly  boy!  what  good  can  come  of  it?" 

"  A  great  deal — everything — why  not  ?  At  any  rate,  we 
won't  be  so  long  beating  about  the  bush  as  you  and  Hector 
are." 

With  such  jjersiflage  as  this  exchanged  from  time  to  time 
they  discussed  various  subjects,  while  Tiny  splashed  and 
plodded  on.  Presently  the  invitation  "  Tow  you  down, 
sir  ?  "  fell  on  his  ear  with  a  welcome  sound,  and  he  jumped 
at  the  offer,  in  spite  of  Georgie's  merry  jeer  at  his  laziness. 
Then  quietly  shipping  his  sculls,  he  moved  abaft  the  towing- 
pole  and  playfully  shared  the  stern  seat  and  the  rudder-lines 
with  his  fair  companion.  "  Just  one  more  pipe,"  pleaded 
he  apologetically ;  which  Georgie  also  granted,  saj'ing  she 
loved  the  smoke  in  the  open  air.  Then  onward  they 
ploughed  through  the  limpid  water,  which  lapped  with  a 
refreshing  sound  against  the  ribs  of  the  little  craft,  and  the 
ensign  and  his  fair  companion  continued  to  chat  idly  together 
as  they  watched  the  long  rope  brushing  over  the  bending 
reeds  and  osiers  beside  the  towing  path,  until  at  length 
they  neared  their  destination.  Tiny  Gore,  now  roused  into  a 
sense  of  shame  at  his  listlessness,  and  wishing  to  finish  up 
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opposite  "the  Bower"  with  a  creditable  show  of  energy, 
hailed  the  boy  to  stop,  and  unfixed  his  gear;  then  tossing 
hirn  a  coin,  resumed  his  own  place  at  the  rowlocks. 

When  they  reached  the  landing-steps  below  the  garden, 
and  disembarked,  the  Moberleys  came  forward  to  meet 
them,  followed  by  Major  Bonus,  who  remained  at  first  in 
the  background.  But  Georgie  caught  sight  of  him  directly, 
and  started  and  coloured  up  as  she  thus  met  the  old  officer 
again  face  to  face.  His  greeting,  however,  was  so  kind 
and  cordial  that  she  felt  more  at  her  ease  when  they  had 
spoken,  although  a  certain  quiet  dignified  sadness  in  his 
manner  forcibly  reminded  her  of  their  last  painful  interview 
on  the  Apollo  Bunder.  Memories  thus  revived  reawakened 
the  qualms  of-  conscience  which  ever  haunted  her  mind 
when  she  thought  how  cruelly  this  poor  man's  love  had 
been  cast  aside — although  compulsorily  on  her  part ;  and 
it  required  a  great  effort  to  shake  off  the  mental  depression 
thus  occasioned,  and  to  assume  her  usual  vivacity, 

Seated  beneath  a  stately  tree,  the  little  party  now  dis- 
coursed on  old  times  in  India,  amid  many  a  merry  laugh 
over  pleasant  reminiscences;  and  Georgie  soon  found  herself 
carried  away  by  the  genial  tone  of  the  conversation,  in 
which  Major  Bonus  joined  now  and  then  with  apparent 
light-heartedness,  which  was  but  a  cloak,  however,  to 
conceal  a  melancholy  now  habitual  to  him. 

On  a  rustic  table  in  the  centre  of  the  group  was 
arrayed  a  tempting  supply  of  fruit,  and  this  was  shortly 
afterwards  supplemented  by  iced-coffee,  &c.  The  heat, 
the  shade  of  the  huge  lime,  and  the  outdoor,  refresh- 
ments, all  tended  to  bring  back  to  Georgie's  recollec- 
tion the  chota  hazree  days  at  Bareilly,  when  she  used  to 
play  the  hostess  herself  beneath  the  peepul-tree,  and  the 
major  and  Tiny  Gore,  who  now  sat  opposite  to  her,  were 
her  regular  and  constant  guests.     Nor  had  the  latter  for- 
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gotten  those  days,  it  seemed;  and  Tiny's  injudicious 
remarks  thereon,  delivered  at  random,  whilst  he  regaled 
himself  alternately  with  peaches  and  cigarettes,  made  it 
rather  awkward  for  her  as  well  as  for  the  major. 

But  how  little  did  each  know  what  was  passing  through 
the  other's  mind — how  Georgie  was  longing  to  speak  to 
her  old  friend  alone,  confide  all  her  troubles,  and  pour  out 
her  heart  to  him  whose  kind  and  generous  nature  she  had 
so  tried  and  proved ;  and  how  he,  still  cherishing,  with  a 
forgiving  spirit,  the  love  that  had  cost  him  so  much  pain, 
yearned  for  her  even  yet,  and  sighed  to  think  how  hopelessly 
they  were  now  separated.  I  say  little  did  they  know,  or 
they  would  eagerly  have  sought  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
these  thoughts.  But  later  in  the  afternoon  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  without  the  seeking ;  for  while  the  others 
betook  themselves  to  the  boat  in  the  cooler  hours,  Georgie 
and  the  major  were  drawn  away  together  to  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  garden,  as  though  by  mutual  magnetism 
For  some  time  there  was  an  awkward  constraint  in  their 
conversation,  but  by  degrees  this  disappeared,  and  the  sor- 
rowful mention  of  that  dearly-loved  child,  now  lying  asleep 
in  the  Fyzabad  cemetery,  touched  the  tender  chords  of  love 
and  sympathy  between  them,  and  opened  the  lips  to  let  the 
heart  be  known. 

That  little  one,  now  a  tiny  unit  of  the  holy  host,  had, 
while  on  earth,  been  a  solace  and  a  comforting  joy  to  the 
mother,  who  only  felt  how  great  was  her  loss  when  the 
cruel  blow  had  fallen — that  the  blank  thus  left  by  the 
heavenward  flight  of  the  small  angel  was  not  to  be  filled 
up  by  any  immediate  prospects  of  happiness.  And  to 
Major  Bonus  the  pretty  child  had  been  as  a  bright  beam  of 
light — a  lesser  light,  subservient  to  the  sunshine  which  her 
mother's  presence  had  ever  cast  on  the  old  soldier's  path, 
until  it  became  at  length  obscured  by  a  sudden  cloud. 
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Since  little  Gwennie's  death  Georgie  Vickers  had  not 
known  what  it  was  to  be  entirely  happy ;  this  much  she 
now  confessed  to  the  major,  and  further  confidence  divulged 
that  the  cause  was  divided  between  her  recent  bereavement 
and  her  present  engagement,  the  latter  seeming  replete 
with  misgivings  and  anxiety. 

Such  confession,  wrung  from  her  lips  at  such  a  time, 
rather  astonished  him,  but  while  he  listened  to  her,  he  felt 
a  thrill  of  hope  shoot  through  his  heart.  Then  with  kind 
consoling  words  he  encouraged  her  to  confide  in  him  still 
further,  and  by  degrees  drew  her  out  to  tell  the  whole  sad 
story  of  the  past,  which  she  ought  to  have  told  him  long 
ago.  He  heard  it  with  mingled  pity  and  indignation- 
pity  for  her  whom  he  still  loved  so  dearly,  and  indignation 
against  the  malicious  coward  who  had  so  persecuted  a 
defenceless  woman.  The  lenient  view  he  evidently  took  of 
the  matter  showed  Georgie  how  foolish  she  had  been  not  to 
trust  in  him  before,  that  nothing  would  have  shaken  his 
love  for  her,  a  love  stronger  than  ever,  proved  as  it  had 
been  by  a  galling  sorrow. 

"  To  his  eye 
There  was  hut  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him — " 

And  whereas  '*  the  adoration  of  his  heart  had  been  to  her 
only  as  the  perfume  of  a  wild  flower,  which  she  had  carelessly 
crushed  with  her  foot  in  passing,"  it  became  afterwards  the 
very  breath  of  her  life.  But  although  Georgie  instinctively 
clung  to  this  man  in  her  perplexity  and  trouble,  it  was  not 
to  grasp  at  the  faithful  love  he  evinced  merely  as  a  pis 
alter,  or  because  she  was  disappointed  in  Hector  Grayle's 
conduct ;  but  that  she  was  able  to  compare  the  real  gold 
tried  by  fire,  with  the  aluminium,  at  one  time  taken  for  the 
genuine  metal.     Georgie  had  learnt  at  last  that  the  love  of 
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Major  Bonus  was  really  worth  having" — was  something"  more 
than  the  mere  paternal  affection  which  was  all  she  had  once 
g"iven  him  credit  for  feeling ;  his  whole  character,  moreover, 
likewise  esteemed  so  lightly,  appeared  to  her  strengthened 
and  ennobled  in  a  high  degree  by  the  ordeal  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected. 

They  had  wandered  together  from  the  garden  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  were  now  seated  tete-a-tete  ;  and 
when  the  unhappy  little  woman  poured  out  the  story  of 
her  troubles,  past  and  present,  the  major  was  deeply  touched 
at  her  disclosures.  But  he  seemed  suddenly  changed  from 
the  sad  thoughtful  man  whom  we  found  sitting"  there  with 
Mrs.  Moberley  a  little  while  ago,  for  then  there  was  a 
dreary  void  in  his  heart,  and  now  that  void  was  nearly 
filled  up  with  a  joyous  feeling  of  hope.  The  pretty  room 
itself,  too,  looked  changed — as,  in  fact,  every  room  does  at 
different  times  in  the  day;  but  although  it  was  now 
drawing  towards  evening,  and  rather  gloomy  indoors  with 
the  sun-blinds  still  down,  Major  Bonus  thought  that  the 
tasteful  furniture  and  surroundings  appeared  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  than  a  few  hours  before;  and  he  actually 
pictured  to  himself,  while  they  conversed,  just  such  a  sweet 
little  drawing-room  as  this  for  his  own,  arranged  by  her 
hands  and  with  her  loved  form  ever  present  as  its  chief 
ornament. 

"  You  have  spoken  openly  and  trustfully,  Georgie/-'  he 
said,  when  she  had  told  him  all,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  Would  that  you  had 
done  so  sooner,  but  it  is  not  too  late  even  now.  I  will  be 
equally  candid  with  you.  The  present  engagement  which 
binds  you  to  another,  and  which  has  resulted  solely  from 
the  mysterious  machinations  of  your  professed  enemy,  it  is 
obvious  can  bring  nought  but  misery  and  discontent  in  its 
wake,  both  to  you  and  your  affianced  husband.     You  are 
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probably  satisfied  in  your  own  minds  by  this  time  that  such 
is  the  dreary  prospect  before  you,  and  this  being  the  case, 
you  yourself  need  have  no  scruple,  I  think,  in  cancelling"  it 
at  once.  Be  advised  by  me — do  so  boldly.  Shake  off  these 
worthless  bonds  without  further  delay  and  fear  nothing' ;  let 
me  be  your  protector  against  that  cowardly  scoundrel  who 
would  vilify  your  name  to  the  world,  and  let  him  beware 
how  he  dares  to  act  on  his  dastardly  threats." 

The  old  officer  said  this  with  fierce  vehemence,  and 
clenched  his  fist  as  he  spoke ;  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  and 
gently  taking  her  small  white  hand  in  his,  he  added,  his 
voice  sinking  into  a  low,  tender  tone,  "  Poor  little  woman  ! 
your  bark  has  indeed  been  cruelly  tossed  about  on  a  sea  of 
troubles,  and  sadly  needs  a  relieving  hand  at  the  helm  to 
guide  it  into  smooth  waters  once  more  where  some  safe 
anchorage  may  be  found.''''  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  his 
words,  so  simple,  so  sweetly  kind  and  sympathetic,  and 
spoken  with  such  a  depth  of  feeling.  "  Georgie/''  he  said, 
"you  well  know  that  my  love  for  you  has  never  changed, 
and  never  will  change  so  long  as  I  have  breath  left  to 
breathe  the  vow.  I  conjure  you,  then,  give  me  but  the 
better  right  to  prove  this.  Let  mine  be  the  hand  to  guide 
and  guard  you  through  life.  Release  yourself  from  this 
wretched  entanglement,  and  only  say  you  are  content  to 
give  your  future  into  my  keeping,  and  I  will  gladly  accept 
the  trust.  We  have  been  most  cruelly  separated,  but  come 
back  to  me,  my  darling,  and  let  nothing  part  us  more.''' 
She  uttered  no  reply,  yet  the  earnest  appeal  was  fully 
answered  by  her  eloquent  silence,  as  she  allowed  her  head 
to  sink  slowly  forward,  until  it  found  a  real  resting-place 
at  last  on  that  faithful  breast! 

Now  those  who  enter  for  the  great  matrimonial  lottery,  and 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  drawing  will  turn 
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out  to  be  one  of  the  few-and-far-between  prizes  which  fall 
to  the  lucky  numbers,  are  blessed,  indeed,  with  a  sanguine 
temperament  and  an  easy  mind,  much  to  be  envied — before 
marriage,  but  too  often  to  be  pitied  and  deplored  after- 
wards. The  more  thoughtful  and  less  hopeful  people,  who 
pause  to  calculate  the  chances  for  and  against  them  ere  they 
take  the  hazardous  dip  into  the  lottery-bag,  set  a  timely 
example  to  the  unwary,  to  those  who  shut  their  eyes  and 
trust  to  luck ;  for  a  second  drawing  (by  way  of  compensa- 
tion should  the  first  prove  an  unpleasant  blank)  is  not  a 
privilege  to  be  relied  upon,  and  but  seldom  accorded  by 
compassionate  Fate. 

The  old  hackneyed  adage,  u  marry  in  haste  and  repent 
at  leisure,"  has  rung  the  death-knell  of  so  many  fair  hopes, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  a  lack  of  danger-signals  to 
stop  other  headstrong  adventurers  from  rushing  down  the 
same  perilous  incline,  and  coming  to  the  same  inevitable 
smash.  Nor  is  it  too  late  to  apply  the  brake,  and  shut 
off  steam,  at  the  very  last  moment ;  yet  day  after  day 
we  read  and  hear  of  the  most  terrible  accidents  on  the  rail- 
road of  married  life.  'Twere  better  to  turn  back  from  the 
church  door  itself,  when  the  still  voice  of  conscience, 
or  the  impulse  of  doubting  fears,  bids  a  pause  on  the 
actual  threshold — ay,  from  the  very  altar-rails,  rather  than 
plunge  madly  forward  into  a  certain  vale  of  tears.  Those 
weak-minded  ones  who  thus  sign  their  own  warrant,  from 
the  mere  want  of  moral  resolution,  richly  deserve  all  the 
misery  that  afterwards  falls  to  their  portion,  since  their 
fate  is  but  the  fate  of  a  whole  legion  of  forefathers,  whose 
temerity  has  taught  the  oft-repeated  lesson,  but  which 
so  many  of  their  descendants  obstinately  refuse  to  profit 
by. 

It  redounds  therefore  to  the  credit  of  Georgie  Yickers 
that  she  had  more   sense  than  a  good  many  other  people, 
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and  was  able  to  come  to  a  timely  decision  in  such  a  critical 
and  momentous  matter — for  virtually  this  was  her  first 
venture,  since  the  other  had  turned  out  to  be  no  marriage 
at  all.  Convinced  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  great  love 
which  was  once  more  offered  to  her,  and  equally  con- 
vinced on  the  other  hand  of  Hector's  cold  indifference, 
and  that  he  adhered  to  his  engagement  solely  from  a  sense 
of  honour,  Georgie  was  resolved  to  draw  back  ere  it  was  too 
late,  and  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  choosing  her 
future  fate,  especially  since  the  long-suffering  love  of  this 
faithful  man  had  awakened  at  last  an  honest  response  in 
her  own  heart. 

The  shadows  without  slowly  lengthened  on  the  lawn  and 
crept  into  the  room,  darkening  the  further  corners,  and 
throwing  the  dainty  objects  around  into  a  mysterious 
gloom  ;  but  the  new  light  which  dawned  on  the  future  of 
these  two  people — a  light  born  thus  in  the  growing  shades 
of  evening — outlived  the  darkness,  and  turned  night  into 
day  by  the  bright  rays  of  promised  peace  and  lasting 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  LEOPARD  AXD  HIS  PREY. 

"  Mischief  that  may  be  help'd,  is  hard  to  know, 
And  danger  going  on  still  multiplies." 

Lord  Brooke. 

So  Georgie  Vickers  did  not  go  back  to  Barring-tree,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  interview  just  recorded,  when  she  was 
expected  to  return,  a  letter  arrived  in  her  stead — a  letter 
for  Hector  Grayle,  in  which  she  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  engagement  between  them  might  be  broken  off  then 
and  there.  She  very  clearly  set  forth  her  reasons  for  this 
step,  and  urged  that  such  a  measure  would  be  better  for 
them  both,  and  possibly  more  conducive  to  their  future 
happiness  ;  with  which  Hector  fully  concurred.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  well  assured  he  could  never 
love  her,  since  his  affections  were  already  bestowed  on 
another ;  and  this  he  could  scarcely  deny.  She  explained 
further,  that  their  engagement  had  been  brought  about 
entirely  through  extraneous  influence,  and  confessed 
without  scruple  that  there  was  a  sad  story  connected  with 
her  past  life ;  that  when  they  plighted  their  troth  she  was 
living,  so  to  say,  under  a  cloud,  the  secret  of  which  it  did 
not  behove  her  to  explain,  and  would  not  benefit  him  to 
know.     It  was   as  well,  however,  that  he  should  be  made 
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acquainted  with  one  fact — that  this  mystery  had  unfor- 
tunately placed  her  in  the  power  of  his  highly-esteemed 
friend,  Albert  Heffernan,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it 
by  urging  her  imperatively  to  play  her  cards  so  as  to  bring 
him  (Hector)  to  her  feet.  This  she  believed  Heffernan  did 
for  some  hidden  purpose  of  his  own,  which  she  could  not 
pretend  to  fathom,  and  not  merely  as  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  Grayle  family  to  prevent  a  mesalliance.  Certain 
events  had  rendered  her  callous  to  the  threats  and  evil 
influence  of  this  man,  and  she  now  sought  to  annul  her 
unhappy  betrothal,  as  a  duty  both  to  herself  and  her  fellow- 
victim — for  she  considered  they  had  been  equally  vic- 
timized by  his  crafty  intrigue. 

Georgie  confessed  that  Hector  had  once  possessed  her 
love,  but  finding  it  unreciprocated,  had  been  left  to  patch 
up  her  heart  as  best  she  could.  Then  abruptly  turning 
from  the  subject,  she  went  on  to  say  that  another  duty 
remained  to  be  performed,  in  that  she  desired  to  warn 
Hector  seriously  against  his  false  friend,  whom  she  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  unscrupulous  villain,  and 
shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  a  sweet,  innocent  girl  like 
Agnes  Grayle  being  sacrificed  to  such  a  monster ;  and 
with  this  Parthian  shot  at  her  old  enemy  she  brought  her 
letter  to  a  close. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Major  Bonus,  nor  of  any 
prospects  in  the  future,  for  Georgie  supposed  that  her 
engagement  with  Hector  once  at  an  end,  neither  he  nor 
his  family  could  have  any  further  interest  in  her  affairs. 

Hector  perused  the  letter  with  mingled  feelings  of 
relief  and  regret ;  he  was  glad  enough  to  receive  his  conge, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  felt  a  natural  compunction  at  having 
caused  this  little  woman  any  pain  or  sorrow.  He  could 
not  deny  that  the  summary  measure  she  had  thought  fit 
to  adopt  showed  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  and  proper 
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pride  on  her  part,  and  admired  her  none  the  less  for  the 
spirit  thus  displayed. 

Usually  reticent  as  he  was  on  such  matters,  he  was 
unable  to  keep  the  purport  of  Georgie's  letter  a  secret 
from  his  family  j  indeed  the  announcement  was  necessary 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  intelligence  scarcely  took  them 
by  surprise,  however,  for  the  recent  aspect  of  affairs  had 
prepared  them  for  it.  George  Grayle  seemed  specially 
sorry  for  his  little  Anglo-Indian  friend,  and  rated  his  son 
rather  severely  for  having  trifled,  as  he  considered,  with 
her  affections.  But  Hector  thought  that  lie  had  been  the 
aggrieved  party  if  any  one  was,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  blame  Tiimself  at  all.  Without  much  hesitation  he 
despatched  a  delicately-worded  reply  to  Georgie,  in  which 
he  accepted  her  decision  with  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike  re- 
signation, and  with  just  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  sentiment 
to  prevent  the  context  from  appearing  harsh  or  unfeeling. 
But  that  part  of  her  letter  having  reference  to  Albert 
Heffernan,  Hector  was  careful  not  to  disclose  at  present, 
for  he  thought  that  her  opinion  of  his  friend  must  perforce 
be  much  prejudiced  by  past  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
of  late  he  himself  had  rather  distrusted  the  genuine  merits 
of  Gertrude's  paragon  ;  but  now  that  Heffernan  was  so 
shortly  to  be  married  to  his  sister,  and  there  seemed 
no  substantial,  reason  for  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  marriage,  he  considered  it  would  be  highly  injudi- 
cious to  poison  Agnes'  mind  against  her  future  husband, 
or  to  say  anything  which  might  lead  others  to  do  so. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Hector's  projected  alliance  with 
Georgie  Vickers  occasioned  Heffernan  some  anxiety  at  the 
time,  but  far  less  than  it  would  have  done  a  few  months 
before.  To  a  certain  extent  he,  with  others,  had  anti- 
cipated such  a  result,  and  had  become  resigned  to  the 
overthrowal  of  his  plans  in  this  direction.     Now  that  Mrs. 
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Corcoran  was  dead,  his  secret,  as  he  believed,  was  solely  in 
his  own  keeping,  and  latterly  there  had  been  no  dangerous 
symptoms  in  the  affinity  of  things  between  the  Hall  and 
the  Lodge.  In  short,  Heffernan  began  to  think  that  the 
apprehended  renewal  of  Hector's  first  love  was  entirely  a 
false  alarm,  and  in  his  fancied  security  was  almost  inclined 
to  pooh-pooh  any  imaginary  danger  that  might  arise 
therefrom. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  solemn  promise  made  to  Mrs. 
Corcoran  on  her  death-bed,  from  which  his  convenient  con- 
science easily  absolved  him,  for  had  not  his  oath  been 
exacted  by  compulsion?  But  he  little  anticipated  the 
snare  which  his  own  treachery  had  laid  for  him,  and  how, 
in  his  elaborate  schemes,  he  had  overreached  himself,  and 
stood  in  imminent  danger  of  the  recoil. 

The  shooting  season  was  once  more  in  full  swing,  and 
the  November  fogs  and  mists  had  returned  to  the  earth 
with  a  faithful  punctuality,  true  to  the  month's  character, 
but  unacceptable  to  grumbling  mankind.  A  week's  dose 
of  this  seasonable  unpleasantness  gave  way  to  a  few  less 
Novemberish  days,  and  on  one  of  these  mornings  an  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Barringtree  which  created  a  slight  sensa- 
tion at  the  time,  and  was  the  precursor  of  more  startling 
events  to  follow.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  a  series  which 
proved  to  Albert  Heffernan  how  fallacious  was  his  hope 
respecting  Hector  and  Lizzie,  and  subsequently  undeceived 
him  as  to  his  own  imagined  safety. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  he  made  the  Squire  a 
present  of  a  baby-leopard  on  his  return  from  India,  and  this 
animal,  now  more  than  half  grown  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
its  kind,  had  become  a  special  pet  of  Heffernan's.  Savage 
and  untameable  in  its  nature,  Nawab,  as  the  creature  was 
christened,  was  nevertheless  docile   and  tractable  enough 
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under  his  control,  and  he  frequently  took  it  out  with  him 
for  a  walk  in  the  park,  with  nothing  to  keep  it  in  check 
but  an  ordinary  dog-chain  attached  to  a  strong  leathern 
collar. 

He  had  been  often  warned  that  the  animal  would  some 
time  or  other  break  away  from  him  at  the  deer  or  cattle, 
and  probably  play  havoc  with  the  herds,  or  at  any  rate, 
when  once  loose,  would  prove  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety;  but  Heffernan  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  declared 
such  a  contingency  highly  improbable,  considering  the 
complete  mastery  he  held  over  the  Nawab. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  to  which  I  am 
alluding  (a  non-shooting  morning),  he  was  taking  his 
spotted  friend  for  a  constitutional  in  the  park,  when  they 
chanced  to  meet  Lizzie  and  old  Mizpah  at  the  abrupt 
corner  of  a  plantation.  So  suddenly  did  they  come  across 
each  other,  that  Lizzie  had  neither  time  to  turn  aside 
herself  nor  to  withdraw  her  dog  from  danger.  Now  this 
was  the  first  occasion  that  the  leopard  had  been  within 
such  tempting  distance  of  one  of  the  canine  species,  its 
natural  prey,  and  true  to  its  fierce  instincts,  it  immediately 
crouched  for  a  spring,  and  the  next  moment  bounded 
forward,  snatched  the  chain  from  Heffernan's  grasp  and 
fastened  itself  on  the  luckless  Mizpah.  But  in  the  sturdy 
St.  Bernard  the  young  savage  found  a  tougher  customer 
than  he  had  bargained  for,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
As  the  two  animals  rolled  over  and  over  in  mortal  conflict, 
Heffernan  made  repeated  efforts  to  recover  the  "chain  and 
drag  them  apart,  while  poor  Lizzie  stood  by,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  screaming  in  helpless  terror  at  the  threatened 
fate  of  her  favourite. 

Her  agonized  cries  were  fortunately  heard  by  Rolfe,  who 
was  on  the  further  side  of  the  plantation,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  old  keeper,  carrying  a  gun  as  usual,  hurried 
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breathlessly  to  the  spot.  Seeing  the  critical  position  of 
affairs,  and  that  Heffernan  could  do  nothing-  to  save  the 
dog",  Rolfe,  without  a  second's  hesitation,  stepped  up  to 
the  combatants,  and  promptly  placing"  the  muzzle  of  his 
ffun  at  a  favourable  moment  to  the  head  of  the  infuriate 
leopard,  discharged  both  barrels  and  blew  out  its  brains. 

Immediately  the  dying  brute  relinquished  its  hold,  the 
brave  old  dog  staggered  to  his  feet,  torn  and  bleeding,  and 
went  in  for  a  final  charge  at  his  fallen  foe,  who  lay  stretched 
out  on  the  grass  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Rolfe 
had  some  difficulty  in  taking  him  off,  and  the  indignant 
Mizpah  then  limped  to  his  mistress'  side,  when  Lizzie,  in 
anxious  fear,  knelt  down  to  examine  his  wounds. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  both  Rolfe  and  his  adopted 
daughter,  Heffernan,  instead  of  expressing  any  regret  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  St.  Bernard,  now  assumed  an  angry, 
bullying  tone  towards  the  keeper,  and  threatened  him  with 
disagreeable  consequences  for  having  destroyed  one  of  the 
Squire's  particular  pets. 

"  You're  not  aware  perhaps  of  the  value  of  that  animal," 
said  he,  "  and  that  it  was  worth  at  least  five  times  as  much 
as  your  wretched  dog." 

"  Well,  he  aint  now  anyway,  sir,"  replied  Rolfe,  abruptly, 
nettled  at  the  tone  in  which  he  was  spoken  to.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  have  killed  the  beast  certainly,  but  I  wasn't  goin'  to  let 
my  little  gal's,  pet  be  scrunched  up  to  please  nobody." 

"  My  father  was  perfectly  right,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lizzie 
in  an  excited  tone,  as  she  knelt  caressingly  beside  the  out- 
raged Mizpah ;  "  and  I  think  any  gentleman  with  proper 
feeling  would  be  more  sorry  for  the  dreadful  injuries  done 
to  this  noble  animal  than  for  the  death  of  that  useless 
wild  beast." 

"  Oh,  that's  your  view  of  the  matter,  is  it,  Miss  Rolfe  ?" 
replied   Heffernan,  with  a  sinister  smile.     "  I  rather  fancy 
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the  Squire  will  take  a  different  one;  however,  we  shall 
see/'    « 

"  Yes,  and  that's  my  view  too,  Cap'en,  so  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  yer,"  cried  Rolfe,"  and  I  can't  help  it  if  the  Squire 
do  hear  me— a  nasty  dangerous  brute  like  this" — here  he 
gave  the  dead  leopard  a  slight  kick — "  aint  fit  to  be  kep  on 
a  civiliged  place,  and  wouldn't  be — leastways  not  goin' 
about  loose,  if  you  hadn't  ha'  took  it — " 

u  Come,  Rolfe,  people's  tongues  are  sometimes  longer 
than  their  tempers,  I  know ;  but  let  me  advise  you  to 
keep  a  civil  one  in  your  head,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you." 

"  My  father's  not  uncivil,  Captain  Heffernan,"  began 
Lizzie ;  u  he's  only  saying  what  he  thinks,  and  very  sensibly 
too—" 

"  Hush,  my  little  dear,  don't  you  mind,"  interposed  the 
keeper.  "  You  get  on  home  with  poor  old  Mizpah,  and  'tend 
to  his  hurts  direkly,  while  I  go  up  to  the  Hall,  see  the 
Squire  myself,  and  explain  the  matter." 

"  You  won't  find  it  easy  to  explain  away  the  fact,  my 
good  man,"  said  Heffernan,  "  that  you've  killed  a  valuable 
beast,  and  that  in  the  most  deliberate  and  wanton  man- 
ner—" 

"  Dang  it,  sir  !  you  can't  tell  him  that  and  say  the  truth, 
anyhow.  You  didn't  think  I  was  goin'  to  stand  by  in  cold 
blood,  like  you  was  a  doin',  and  see  old  Mizpah  chawed  up 
by  that  there  varmint,  as  I  said  afore — " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  man  j  I  tried  to  get  back  the 
chain  and  separate  them — " 

u  Dessay  you  did,  sir,  but  I  think  mine  was  the  best 
plan  after  all." 

"  Your  master  shall  decide  about  that.  I  don't  wish  for 
any  more  discussion  on  the  matter,"  rejoined  Heffernan, 
haughtilv.     "  Now  I'll  trouble  you  to  pick  up  the  remains 
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of  your  handiwork  if  you  please"  (nodding  at  the  Nawab's 
body),  "and  carry  it  with  me  to  the  stables.'-' 

"  Well,  I  ain't  under  your  orders,  Cap'en/'  returned  Rolfe, 
goaded  more  than  ever  by  the  other's  imperative  tone,  and 
losing  that  respectful  manner  which,  to  his  superiors,  was 
almost  his  second  nature ;  "  but  since  so  be  it's  the  Squire's 
property,  dead  or  alive,  I  s'pose  I  must.  Hi !  here, 
Phillips  \"  he  called  as  one  of  the  underkeepers  opportunely 
drew  near ;  "  come  and  help  us  with  this  darned  carcase  ; 
we  mustn't  let  a  gentleman  sile  his  fingers  with  such  car- 
rion, must  us  ?  so  just  you  lend  a  hand  here." 

Rolfe  said  this  with  a  sort  of  covert  sarcasm,  not  exactly 
knowing  himself  what  he  meant,  but  intending  to  be 
ironical  whilst  he  felt  the  advisability  of  appearing  civil. 
Phillips,  as  directed,  now  cut  a  strong  ash  pole  from  a 
neighbouring  copse,  and,  fastening  the  leopard's  pads  across 
this  in  the  approved  sporting  fashion,  they  hoisted  it  fore 
and  aft  on  their  shoulders  and  started  towards  the  stables. 

Heffernan  meanwhile  had  preceded  them,  and  hastened 
up  to  the  house  to  make  a  due  report  of  the  matter  to 
the  Squire  after  his  own  version.  Accident  had  here 
offered  him  a  splendid  chance,  he  thought,  of  really  getting 
rid  of  these  Rolfes  at  last,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make 
the  best  of  his  opportunity,  and  the  worst  of  the  affair  to 
the  Squire. 

Georgie  Vickers  having  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and 
Hector  being  free  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  again,  Heffernan 
saw  his  way  to  improving  such  a  chance,  moreover,  by 
representing  matters  in  this  light,  and  by  falling  back  on 
the  old  argument,  convince  the  Squire,  and  George  Grayle 
also,  of  the  dangerous  temptation  held  out  to  the  romantic 
youth  by  Lizzie's  continued  presence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  reaching  the   Hall  red  hot   with  his    story  of  the 
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catastrophe,  he  found  that  old  Mr.  Grayle  had  driven  into 
the  town,  and  would  not  return  till  after  luncheon,  so  the 
cunningly  concocted  statement  had  a  little  time  to  cool, 
and,  unless  he  kept  a  good  look-out,  HefTernan  feared  he 
might  not  obtain  the  first  hearing,  which  was  half  the 
battle. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    DAWN    OF    A   NEW    LIFE. 

"  Adjuro  numquam  earn  me  deserturum, 
Non  si  capiendos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  homines ; 
Hanc  mihi  expetivi,  contingit ;  conveniunt  mores  ;  valeant 
Qui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt;  hanc,  nisi  mors,  mi  adimet  nemo."1 

Terence. 

Lizzie  had  always  been  very  proud  of  the  big  stately 
Mizpah,  as  much  for  his  bigness  as  beauty;  but  now 
while  she  returned  slowly  towards  the  keeper's  lodge,  and 
her  wounded  hero  limped  painfully  beside  her,  she  would 
have  given  worlds  had  he  been  a  little  puny  lap-dog,  that 
she  might  take  him  in  her  arms  and  run  home  with  him. 
It  was  most  distressing  to  see  the  poor  old  fellow  labouring 
along  with  drooping  stern  and  lolling  tongue  ;  but  since 
carrying  him  was  out  of  the  question,  she  could  only  get 
him  home  by  easy  stages,  and  halted  every  few  yards  to 
caress  and  encourage  him. 

At  a.  little   sedgy  marsh,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 

1  I  swear  that  I  will  never  desert  her,  even  though  I  were,  sure  that 
I  should  make  all  men  my  enemies.  Her  have  I  desired  above  all 
things,  her  have  I  obtained.  Our  humours  agree ;  farewell  to  those 
who  would  set  us  at  variance.  Kothing  but  death  shall  deprive  me  of 
her. 
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the  middle  of  the  avenue,  she  found  some  water,  where  she 
stopped  for  several  minutes,  and  with  a  wetted  handkerchief 
bathed  the  dog's  wounds. 

Thus  earnestly  occupied,  Lizzie  heeded  not  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  trotting  rapidly  down  the  drive,  and  which 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill  as  they  drew  level  with  the 
swampy  spot,  when  Hector  Grayle,  mounted  on  a  slashing 
bay  mare,  emerged  from  the  avenue.  He  had  caught  sight 
of  Lizzie  and  the  St.  Bernard,  and  seeing  her  thus  occupied, 
at  once  quitted  the  road  and  made  towards  her.  Before 
he  came  within  speaking  distance  she  heard  the  horse 
approaching,  and  turned  to  see  who  it  was ;  then  Hector, 
raising  his  hat  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess,  inquired 
what  had  happened  ;  and  Lizzie,  with  a  white  face  and 
pained  expression,  told  him  all. 

"  Oh,  poor  dear  old  dog !  what  dreadfully  bad  luck !  " 
exclaimed  Hector,  dismounting  instantly,  and  stooping 
down  to  examine  Mizpah.  "  Do  let  me  see  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  help  you.     Is  he  able  to  walk  ?  " 

«  Hardly,  I'm  afraid—" 

u  And  you  want  him  taken  up  to  the  lodge,  don't  you  ? 
I  couldn't  well  carry  him  myself,  and  should  only  hurt  him 
if  I  tried ;  but  there's  a  donkey-cart  going  down  the  avenue, 
I'll  go  and  fetch  it  directly." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  back  into  the  saddle  and  galloped 
off,  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  cart  jogging 
along  in  his  wake.  Its  only  burden  comprised  a  few 
empty  sacks,  on  which  Mizpah  was  carefully  laid,  and 
they  then  moved  off  towards  the  lodge.  Hector  had 
again  dismounted,  and  leading  his  mare,  walked  beside 
Lizzie  in  rear  of  the  cart.  It  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance they  had  to  go,  besides  which,  there  was  a  third 
party  present,  in  the  owner  of  the  donkey,  who  listened 
with  gaping  wonder  to  all  that  was  said ;   so  their  conver- 

vol.  111.  Q 
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sation  was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  recent  unlucky 
incident. 

Since  Hector  had  received  Georgie's  letter,  cancelling" 
their  engagement,  he  had  been  a  good  deal  away  from 
Barringtree,  off  and  on,  shooting  at  other  places ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  deterring  an  immediate  revival  of  his  rustic 
romance,  had  led  Heffernan  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  that 
much  vexed  question.  But  the  dangerous  malady  only  lay 
dormant  in  Hector's  nature,  and  was  ready  to  break  out 
afresh  with  increased  virulence  on  the  first  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  had  come  at  last,  and  a  delicious  thrill  of 
joy  darted  through  his  frame  when  he  recollected  that  he 
was  again  free,  and  could  now  speak  to  her  he  loved  so 
tenderly  without  that  painful  constraint  which  characterized 
their  last  meeting. 

On  arriving  at  the  keeper's  lodge  Hector  gave  the 
donkey-man  a  shilling  for  his  trouble,  and  Mizpah  was 
removed  from  the  cart  and  taken  indoors.  Hector  then 
secured  his  mare  to  the  garden  railings,  and  following  in 
the  capacity  of  a  dog  veterinary,  joined  Lizzie  by  the  fire, 
in  front  of  which  her  wounded  favourite  had  stretched 
himself  as  if  waiting  to  be  doctored. 

Old  Rolfe  being  up  at  the  Hall,  and  his  wife  absent  at  a 
neighbour's  cottage,  the  lodge  was  practically  deserted,  and 
was  in  possession  of  a  little  girl  from  the  village  who  was 
left  to  open  the  park-gates.  Hence  Hector  and  Lizzie 
found  themselves  alone  once  more  within  the  humble  walls 
where  the  first  flutter  of  Cupid's  wings  had  warned  them 
of  the  old,  old  story  which  was  to  follow. 

"  Es  ist  eine  alte  Geschichte, 
Doch  bleibt  sie  immer  neu." 

Their  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  for  some  time  by 
the  dumb  patient  under   their  care,  and   they  displayed 
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much  skill  in  washing*  and  swathing  his  wounds  in  linen 
bandages.  It  was  fortunate,  as  Hector  remarked,  that  the 
leopard  was  only  a  youngster,  or  Mizpah's  injuries  would 
probably  have  proved  fatal.  This  joint  occupation,  of 
course,  afforded  scope  for  unlimited  flirtation — that  is  to 
say,  it  would  have  done  to  any  two  young  people  who  were 
not  in  earnest ;  but  these  two  were  very  much  so,  con- 
sequently there  was  no  sly  squeezing  of  hands,  stealing  of 
kisses,  and  other  surreptitious  proceedings  peculiar  to  imita- 
tion courtships.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  what  they  had 
to  do  in  a  very  systematic  and  businesslike  way,  and  for 
the  most  part  confined  their  conversation  to  the  subject 
under  treatment. 

But  when  Mizpah  had  been  thoroughly  attended  to, 
Hector  sought  to  improve  the  golden  minutes.  Time 
literally  seemed  to  fly  while  they  were  thus  alone  together, 
and  he  was  in  momentary  dread  of  their  delicious  solitude 
being  broken  in  upon.  Uneasily  he  approached  the  lattice 
window,  as  if  to  see  whether  his  mare  was  all  right,  but 
probably  peeping  for,  and  half  suspecting,  the  return  of  one 
or  other  of  the  old  people.  This  would  have  been  most  in- 
opportune just  then,  for  no  word  of  love  had  yet  passed 
his  lips,  and  he  had  so  much  to  say. 

All  the  while  he  had  been  conversing  on  irrelevant  sub- 
jects a  deep  undercurrent  of  thought  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  which  ended  in  a  determination  that  this  very 
hour  should  decide  their  fates  once  and  for  all — so  far  as 
they  were  mutually  concerned  in  the  time  to  come.  He 
was  well  assured  how  deeply  he  loved  this  beautiful  girl — 
that  his  love  for  her  was  a  real  and  sacred  thing,  and 
increased,  if  possible,  eveiy  hour  he  lived.  He  had  learned 
thus  much  long  ago,  before  he  went  to  India,  but  more 
forcibly  than  ever  since  his  return;  and  the  agony  of 
feeling  himself  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  another  woman, 

<*2 
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whom  he  did  not  love,  had  been  his  punishment  for  being* 
so  wretchedly  weak — so  weak  in  his  faith,  and  weaker  still 
in  allowing*  himself  to  be  led  and  influenced  by  others. 
That  Lizzie  still  loved  him,  with  more  consistent  loyalty 
than  he  had  shown,  he  well  knew ;  and  for  his  faithless- 
ness where  she  had  proved  so  true,  he  felt  he  owed  im- 
mediate reparation  which  he  intended  should  be  made. 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  procrastination,  and 
there  should  be  none  if  she  were  only  agreed.  He  was 
prepared  for  her  sake  to  defy  all  his  family  and  friends 
— especially  the  latter,  he  reflected,  while  Heffernan's  oily 
words  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears — yes,  he  was  ready 
to  defy  them  all  if  they  dared  to  try  and  thwart  him 
further  in  this  matter. 

Doubtless  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  ruled  soeiet}T,  would 
denounce  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part  as  utterly  scan- 
dalous; but  what  cared  he  for  that  empty-headed  old 
woman's  opinion  so  long  as  he  married  the  girl  who  ruled 
his  heart  ? 

He  came  back  to  the  fire,  and  watched  Lizzie  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  as  she  sat  beside  her  faithful  dog  and 
soothed  him  in  his  suffering. 

"  Lizzie  ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  thus  pronounced  her  name, 
for  in  that  tone  there  was  a  soft  significance,  something 
so  sweetly  appealing,  something  she  quite  understood,  and 
which  called  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks  as  their  eyes  met. 
"  Lizzie,  do  you  remember  this  very  time  four  years  ago, 
when  I  lay  in  yonder  little  room  under  your  tender  nursing, 
a  wounded  patient  like  poor  old  Mizpah  there  ?  "  (Ah  !  too 
well  she  remembered,  and  all  she  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence ;  but  no  sigh  nor  murmur  escaped  her  now,  for 
something  whispered  that  her  reward  was  near  at  hand.) 
a  It  is  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me/;  he  continued, 
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M  for  there  it  was  that  I  first  learnt  how  to  love.  Oh,  my 
own  darling,  need  I  tell  it  all  over  again  ?  Surely  you  can 
read  my  heart  in  my  face.  You  know  all  now,  and  you 
know  that  I  am  free  once  more  to  ask  you — say,  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  gently  while  he  spoke,  and  she  made 
no  effort  to  withdraw  it,  her  heaving  bosom  telling  the  tale 
of  joyful  emotion  within. 

"  I  well  know  I  have  done  enough  to  forfeit  such  hoped- 
for  happiness,  but  I  have  indeed  been  taught  a  bitter 
lesson.  If  I  ever  doubted  you,  darling,  I  implore  you 
to  forgive  me;  such  doubts  were  cruelly  instilled  into 
my  mind  by  others.  But  my  deep  love  has  outlived  all 
worldly  opposition — all  the  elaborate  efforts  to  undermine  it 
— and  I  well  know  you  have  never  changed." 

He  raised  her  tenderly  from  her  seat,  and  she  stood  beside 
him,  silent,  but  no  longer  avoiding  his  ardent  gaze,  and 
looking  with  her  soft  eyes  into  his,  with  oh  !  such  a  depth  of 
impassioned  eloquence. 

Poor  girl  !  she  had  lost  him  once,  and,  as  she  thought, 
for  ever.  But,  now  that  he  had  come  back  to  her,  she  clung 
to  him  wTith  childish  helplessness ;  nor  could  she  find  it  in 
her  woman's  nature,  rendered  so  timid  and  jealous  of  the 
past,  to  offer  a  single  protest,  or  to  point  out  the  same 
difficulties  wThich  stood  in  their  way.  She  only  knew  that 
she  trusted  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  bless  their  love.  Like  a  brave  martyr  as  she  was, 
Lizzie  had  tried  hard  to  abide  by  the  ascetic  dictates  of 
her  conscience ;  but  in  all  the  tortuous  windings  of  their 
course  of  love,  which  had  brought  them  at  last  within 
view  of  the  blissful  haven,  she  seemed  to  recognize  the 
hand  of  Fate,  and  tacitly  gave  way  to  her  lover's  earnest 
pleading. 

Her  graceful  figure  yielded  to  his  will,  for  he  replied  to 
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her  speaking  silence  by  folding  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressing 
a  long  kiss  on  her  sweet  lips.  It  was  a  kiss,  not  for  the 
minute  only,  but  for  the  rest  of  their  lives — a  holy  kiss,  as 
sacred  to  them  as  the  vow  before  the  altar  which  should 
bind  them  together  until  death. 

"  Nothing  shall  part  us  again,  my  darling,"  he  said,  as 
he  held  her  tightly  to  his  heart  and  fondly  stroked  the 
rippling  hair  on  her  white  forehead  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  "  nothing  in  this  world.  Trust  me,  dear  one,  there 
shall  soon  be  no  more  opposition,  no  more  paltry  scruples ; 
our  great  love  shall  carry  all  before  it,  and  conquer  every 
difficulty.  This  day  shall  be  for  us  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
life,  in  which  we  will  live  for  each  other.  Only  trust  me, 
darling,  and  let  us  brave  the  storm  together  hand  in 
hand." 

He  spoke,  as  he  felt,  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and 
his  words  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  a  stronger  feeling  of 
hope  than  she  had  known  before.  She  could  not  help  being 
affected  by  his  sanguine  nature,  and  already  the  couleur  de 
rose  aspect  of  the  future,  as  he  portrayed  it,  filled  her 
bosom  with  delirious  joy. 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  she  murmured  softly,  "  with  my  whole 
soul ;  and  by  your  every  thought  and  wish  I  will  abide,  for 
I  am  yours  at  last — at  last — oh,  my  own  love V 

Her  words  were  scarcely  audible,  but  Hector  heard  them 
to  the  lowest  syllable,  and  his  heart  bounded  within  him, 
while  she  sobbed,  almost  hysterically,  on  his  shoulder,  under 
the  emotional  impulse  of  overwrought  happiness. 

Of  the  outer  world  at  that  happy  moment  they  were 
utterly  oblivious,  therefore  it  was  not  likely  that  they  should 
hear  the  cottage-door  open  behind  them.  But  Mizpah 
did,  and  raised  his  weary  head  as  if  to  warn  off  any  third 
person  who  would  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  these 
interesting  lovers. 
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"Why,  deary  me,  Mr.  Hector!  so  it  is!  I  couldn't 
make  out  what  that  horse  was  doin'  outside.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure."  Mrs.  Rolfe  dropped  a  curtsey,  and 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  say.  She  felt  she  had  come  in 
at  an  awkward  juncture,  and  so  apologized,  though  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  if  any  apology  were  due  at  all,  it  was 
due  to,  instead  of  from,  her. 

The  young  people  started  violently,  as  though  they  had 
been  on  a  desert  island,  and  never  suspected  a  human 
creature  to  be  within  a  thousand  miles.  The  blushing 
Lizzie  looked  much  confused  and  rather  foolish,  but  Hector 
quickly  recovered  his  equanimity.  He  explained  first  about 
Mizpah's  battle  with  the  leopard  and  the  dog's  injuries 
(concerning  which  Mrs.  Rolfe  appeared  most  solicitous,  as 
if  she  had  seen  nothing  of  the  love-making),  and,  further, 
how  he  had  helped  to  bring  Mizpah  home — 

"  And — and — you  see,  Mrs.  Rolfe,  being  here  alone  with 
your  daughter,  I — I  couldn't  well  help  it — I  was  obliged 
to  tell  her  the  truth,  and  now— since  you've  come  in  and 
caught  us,  I'd  better  confess  to  you  as  well." 

Hector  then  told  her  a  good  deal  that  she  knew  already ; 
how  he  loved  Lizzie  more  devotedly  than  he  could  express ; 
how  he  had  first  fallen  in  love  with  her  under  that  very 
roof,  soon  after  he  was  brought  in  half  dead  on  a  hurdle ; 
how  cruelly  they  had  been  separated  by  mischievous  inter- 
ference (when  he  very  nearly  lost  her  altogether,  and 
married  some  one  else)  ;  and  how  they  were  now  resolved 
never  again  to  be  parted.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how  he 
intended  to  make  her  his  wife,  and,  by  showing  his  family 
that  he  was  really  in  earnest,  secure  their  consent  at  last, 
and  overrule  all  narrow-minded  objections;  or,  if  not, 
marry  without. 

Hector  declared  this  in  very  fervid,  high-flown  lan- 
guage, more  or  less  Greek  to  Mrs.  Rolfe ;  but  she  saw  he 
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meant  what  he  said,  and  if  the  first  part  of  the  announce- 
ment was  stale  news  to  her,  the  latter  was  not,  and  she 
heard  it  with  much  pleasurable  surprise.  She  never  thought 
it  would  really  come  to  this,  and  knew  how  delighted 
Gideon  would  be  that  their  little  girl  should  be  so  much 
loved  by  a  gentleman,  who  would  marry  her  and  give  her  a 
beautiful  home  fit  for  a  lady.  Mrs.  Rolfe  was  quite  flustered 
and  nervous,  and,  thinking  they  had  all  been  standing  long 
enough,  said, — 

"Won't  you  please  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Hector?  What 
you've  just  told  me  has  quite  took  my  breath  away,  and  if 
you'll  excewse  me,  sir,  /must  if  it  was  ever  so."  Where- 
upon she  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  and,  taking  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  in  an  agitated  manner,  handed  them  to 
Lizzie  to  hang  up,  and  then  continued,  "  I  won't  say  that 
I'm  not  surpriged,  Mr.  Hector,  'cos  I  am ;  but  I  will  say 
that  whatever  blessings  God  sees  fit  to  send  that  dear  child, 
ain't  a  bit  more  than  she  deserves.  It  ain't  for  me,  Mr. 
Hector,  to  tell  you  whether  it's  right,  or  sensible,  or  likely 
to  please  your  good  family,  to  take  a  wife  from  among  us 
folks— you  know  best,  I  suppose,  for  you're  a  gentleman 
growed  up  to  man's  'state ;  but  I  must  tell  you  one  thing, 
what  I've  always  said  and  always  shall  say,  that  that  sweet 
little  rosebud  there,  as  me  and  my  old  man  calls  her,  is 
more  fitted  to  be  a  lady  a  great  deal  than  to  live  all  her  life 
with  such  as  us — " 

"  No,  no,  mother  dear  !  pray  don't  say  that,"  interposed 
Lizzie. 

"  But  I  do  say  it,  my  dear.  And  that's  just  where  it  is, 
Mr.  Hector ;  she  calls  me  her  mother,  bless  her,  but  I 
ain't.  It's  my  belief,  and  Gideon's  too,  that  she  is  a  lady 
born,,  if  we  could  but  know  the  truth ;  and,  since  you  are 
a-goin'  to  marry  her,  it's  only  right  that  I  should  tell  you 
that  much,  and  a  bit  more  too." 
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Then  out  it  all  came  about  Lizzie's  romantic  history — at 
least,  what  Mrs.  Rolfe  knew  of  it — to  which  Hector  listened 
with  intense  surprise.  The  details  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  any  one ;  but,  situated  as  he  was  with  regard 
to  this  girl,  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  interesting — it 
amounted  to  positive  anxiety;  and  he  was  determined  to 
spare  no  pains  to  discover  her  parentage. 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  before,  Lizzie ?"  he 
asked,  when  Mrs.  Rolfe  had  concluded. 

u  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so  once/'  she  answered, 
"  but  I  hesitated,  because  I  didn't  think  it  would  do  any 
good,  and  I  knew  no  more  than  you  have  just  heard.  Of 
course  I  always  felt  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  my 
origin,  which  I  ought  to  have  explained  to  you  if  I  could  ; 
but,  you  see,  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  My  memory 
carries  me  back  no  further  than  a  certain  point,  although  at 
times  I  have  had  very  dim  recollections  of  earlier  days ;  but 
they  have  only  come  to  me  as  a  faded  dream,  and  nothing 
seems  able  to  bring  them  back  afterwards  when  I  try  to 
think." 

"  But  you  must  help  us  by  and  by,  darling,  by  trying  to 
think  again — "  rejoined  Hector,  "  to  think  with  all  your 
might,  and  see  if  you  can  remember  the  least  circumstance 
that  may  give  us  a  clue/'  Lizzie  promised  she  would  try, 
but  was  afraid  it  would  be  of  no  use.  a  And  now/'  he 
resumed,  addressing  Mrs.  Rolfe,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to  let 
what  has  passed  between  us  this  morning  remain  a  secret 
— for  a  short  time,  at  least.  Of  course,  you'll  tell  your 
husband,  and  so  will  I  directly  I  see  him ;  but  no  one  else, 
please.  I  will  explain  my  reasons,  and  you  may  rely  on  it 
there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  our  marriage,  nor 
will  I  long  postpone  announcing  the  impending  event  to 
my  family.  But,  meanwhile,  there's  another  wedding  to 
come  otf — that  of  my  sister  and  Captain  Heffernan — which 
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will  take  place  on  the  9th  of  next  month ;  so  I  think  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  until  after  that  is  over,  and  give  Bar- 
ringtree  breathing  time  before  we  take  them  by  surprise. " 

Mrs.  Eolfe  said  she  left  matters  entirely  to  him,  and 
was  quite  sure  he  would  do  all  for  the  best ;  and  with  that, 
considerately  left  the  room,  and  gave  them  a  few  more 
minutes  alone  together. 

"  By  the  bye,  darling, "  Hector  observed  presently,  during 
their  further  conversation,  "  about  these  theatricals  we're 
going  to  get  up.  My  sister  tells  me  she  has  asked  you  to 
take  a  part;  and  you  will  accept,  I  hope;  so  remember 
we  begin  rehearsals  to-morrow.  But,  to  preserve  our  secret 
for  the  present,  we  must  be  most  guarded  when  we  meet  at 
the  house.  You  won't  mind  that  little  piece  of  deception, 
will  you  ?  " 

Lizzie  was  too  happy  to  mind  anything,  and  told  him 
she  would  not  act  at  all,  if  he  did  not  wish  it;  but  her 
lover  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  did  wish  it,  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

So  Hector  Grayle  had  everything  his  own  way  that 
morning,  and  having  arranged  his  future,  and  Lizzie's  also, 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  it  time  to  go 
home,  especially  as  it  was  long  past  the  Rolfe's  dinner- 
hour,  and  luncheon  at  the  Hall  would  be  about  finished 
when  he  got  back ;  not  that  he  cared  for  luncheon — who 
ever  did  that  was  really  in  love,  or  any  other  meal  for  that 
matter  ? 

As  he  was  leaving  the  lodge,  Lizzie,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  gate,  reverted  to  the  leopard  affair  with  some 
anxiety,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Squire,  and  make  all  possible  excuse  for  Rolfe's  having  shot 
the  animal.  It  was  quite  unavoidable,  and  only  done  to  save 
her  dog,  she  urged  ;  but  she  was  afraid  Captain  Heffernan 
might  make  mischief  about  it,  for  he  was  very  angry  at  the 
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time,  and  seemed  inclined  to  be  rather  resentful  towards  the 
keeper.  Hector,  however,  relieved  her  anxiety  by  pro- 
mising to  conciliate  his  grandfather,  and,  after  "  just  one 
more/'  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  and  rode  off  at  a  sharp 
canter  down  the  avenue,  waving  his  hat  to  her  until  the 
trees  hid  him  from  view. 

As  he  pounded  along  the  soft  turf,  he  felt  inclined  to 
shout  for  very  joy,  he  was  so  utterly  happy,  and  with 
difficulty  confined  himself  to  a  rollicking  hunting  chorus, 
which  he  kept  up  as  he  trotted  into  the  stable-yard,  thus 
giving  the  grooms  musical  notice  of  his  return. 

He  was  very  late  for  luncheon,  of  course,  and  came  in 
for  little  else  than  tepid  fag-ends ;  but  being  in  such  high 
spirits  nothing  could  seem  amiss  to  him,  so  he  fell  back 
on  the  sideboard  for  cold  meats,  and  laughed  and  talked 
more  cheerily  than  had  been  usual  with  him  for  some  time 
past.  Gertrude  noticed  this  with  secret  gratification,  and 
observed  to  Albert  Heffernan,  who  sat  next  to  her,  that 
she  was  delighted  to  see  the  dear  boy  like  himself  once 
more,  and  only  hoped  he  wouldn't  be  so  silly  as  to  fall  in 
love  again  at  present.  So  did  the  mentor,  for  he  had  had 
enough  of  Hector's  little  love  affairs  to  last  him  for  many  a 
day — though  he  hadn't  quite  done  with  them  yet. 

The  Squire  did  not  come  back  till  past  four  o'clock, 
but  Heffernan  was  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  actually 
button-holed  him  as  he  was  alighting  from  the  carriage 
at  the  Hall  door.  Meanwhile  Hector  had  been  having 
a  long  talk  with  Rolfe  in  the  stables,  and  was  only  aware 
of  his  grandfather's  return  when  he  saw  the  brougham 
drive  round  into  the  yard.  Then,  remembering  his  promise 
to  Lizzie,  he  forthwith  went  into  the  house  to  make  the 
best  of  matters  about  the  leopard's  death,  whilst  Heffer- 
nan, who  thus  got  a  slight  start  of  him,  had  been  doing 
exactlv  the  reverse.     Hector  soon  ascertained  this  to  be 
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so,  and  a  slight  skirmish  of  words  ensued  eventually  between 
the  tale-teller  and  the  pleader. 

Naturally  it  was  rather  awkward  for  Heffernan  to  have 
his  version  of  the  affair  stultified  by  this  untimely  inter- 
ference. But  since  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrence,  he  hoped  to  hold  his  ground,  and  that  his 
statement  would  be  believed  in  spite  of  any  contradiction 
from  either  the  culprit,  his  advocate,  or  the  girl. 

"  Hector/''  he  observed,  in  his  blandest  tones,  "  you  must 
really  excuse  my  saying  all  this  in  opposition  to  the  lenient 
view  you  would  take  of  the  man's  conduct.  Fm  merely 
stating  facts  to  your  grandfather;  and  remember,  I  saw  what 
happened,  and  you  didn't.  Besides,  what  possible  object  could 
/have  in  getting  the  fellow  into  trouble?  whereas,  pardon  me 
for  saying  so,  you  might  well  have  some  interest  in  trying  to 
get  him  off,  for  reasons  which  we  needn't  mention,  I  think." 

He  said  this  with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  and  gave  a 
significant  look  at  the  Squire,  who  well  understood  what 
was  meant.  Hector  accepted  the  pleasant  laugh  in  the 
light  of  an  offensive  taunt,  and  replied  with  warmth  that 
he  begged  Heffernan  would  offer  no  further  interference  in 
his  affairs,  if  he  continued  to  do  so  in  other  people's. 

He  had  never  got  over  the  discovery  that  it  was  this 
man  who  had  been  the  most  active  agent  in  that  nipping-, 
in-the-bud  process  to  which  his  first  love  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  it  made  him  excessively  irritable  whenever  he 
was  reminded  of  the  fact.  Added  to  this,  Georgie  Vickers' 
warning  had  not  been  altogether  lost  on  him,  for  he  thought 
there  must  be  something  in  it,  or  she  would  never  have 
spoken  so  strongly.  He  felt  so  annoyed  at  the  present 
moment  with  his  quondam  confidential  friend  that  he 
couldn't  trust  himself  to  remain  in  the  room  any  longer 
for  fear  of  offering  him  a  downright  insult,  and  therefore 
hurried  out,  leaving  the  rival  ambassador  master  of  the  field. 
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I  say  quondam  confidential  friend,  for  somehow  that  friend- 
ship had  slowly  and  surely  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 
far  as  Hector  was  concerned,  the  relations  between  the 
two  having  for  some  time  been  rather  strained ;  not  that 
Heffernan  cared  much  about  losing  Hector's  regard,  so 
long  as  he  didn't  lose  Hector's  sister,  and  the  latter  con- 
tingency seemed  remote  enough  now,  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  marriage. 

Being  left  alone  again  with  the  Squire  the  practised 
gambler  played  his  remaining  trump  card  (viz.,  Hector's 
danger)  against  his  adversaries,  the  Rolfes,  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  Squire  failed  to  follow  suit  as  expected,  so  Heffer- 
nan lost  the  trick  !  In  short,  all  the  most  stringent  argu- 
ments failed  to  prejudice  the  master  against  the  servant, 
consequently,  old  Rolfe's  position  was  not  so  much  injured 
by  Heffernan's  malicious  cunning  as  that  gentleman  was 
discomfited  by  his  own  signal  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
"  can't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

Pope. 

The  troopship  Malabar  anchored  at  S pithead,  with  Joe 
Corcoran  on  board,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  the  gigantic  ex-private 
presented  himself  at  his  uncle's  house  at  Barringtree. 

Immediately  he  received  the  letter  from  his  deceased 
mother,  which  had  perfectly  astounded  him,  he  applied  for 
his  discharge,  and  without  loss  of  time  returned  to  Eng- 
land j  so  he  was  now  on  the  spot  to  see  that  Mrs.  Corcoran' s 
dying  injunctions  were  duly  carried  out,  otherwise  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  the  alternative  measure,  if  necessary, 
and  enforce  their  observance. 

To  the  Sickleses  Joe  was  quite  a  curiosity,  and  more 
like  a  foreign  stranger  than  a  blood  relation.  His  absence 
for  so  many  years  had  rendered  him  long  past  identification  ; 
but  there  was  no  deception  about  him — no  Wagga-wagga 
business  here ;  he  was  the  real  Joe,  as  large  as  life  (a  good 
deal  larger  than  the  average),  and  nobody  else  could  have 
any  object  in  palming  himself  off  as  the  real  Joe  if  he 
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wasn't.    So  his  uncle  and  aunt  took  him  on  trust,  and  ^ave 
him  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  hospitable  roof. 

Joe  was  more  barrackyfied  than  ever,  and  very  mysterious 
withal.  He  remarked  several  times  at  supper,  a  projws  of 
nothing*,  that  he  didn't  want  it  knowed  at  up  the  Hall  yet 
that  he'd  come  home  from  Injer  ;  but  when  he  was  asked 
why,  he  said  he  couldn't  tell  them,  and  shook  his  stolid 
pate  with  an  impenetrable  air.  Old  Sickles  and  his  wife 
hardly  a  knew  t'roights  "  what  to  make  of  their  long-lost 
nephew,  and  Simon  thought  his  cousin  was  the  "  darnedest 
rummiest  cove  he  ever  come  across,  and  no  mistyke."  That 
might  be,  but  Joe  was  not  a  fool;  at  least  not  as  to  the 
matter  he  had  in  hand,  albeit  he  was  tall  enough  to  be  one 
in  all  things,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  old  Greek  proverb, 
avoos  6  fia/epos,  as  infallible  ;  though,  most  likely,  some  low- 
statured  ancient  is  responsible  for  such  proverb,  suggested 
by  feelings  of  jealousy. 

Joe  felt  that  he  had  a  very  ticklish  part  to  play,  and 
must  play  it  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  Not- 
withstanding the  shabby  treatment  by  which  he  had  been 
victimized,  he  could  not  get  over  his  regimental  reve- 
rence for  his  "  Captin,"  and  fully  believed  that  HefFernan 
would  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  if  he  were  left 
alone,  without  coercion  being  necessary.  Besides,  it  was 
a  special  stipulation  that  he  should  be  given  the  chance 
of  doing  so  ;  and  this  was  clearly  "  laid  down  in  the  reg- 
garlations,"  as  Joe  expressed  it,  looking  upon  his  mother's 
instructions  from  his  own  particular  military  point  of  view. 
Of  course  that  doffing  of  the  red  coat — that  returning  of 
arms  and  accoutrements  into  store  (for  good  aud  all),  was 
not  done  without  a  regretful  effort ;  but  the  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  Joe  Corcoran  had  no  other  order-book  now 
but  his  mother's  dying  words. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  betook  himself  to  High 
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Lodge,  and,  knocking*  gently  as  a  timid  child  at  the  door, 
it  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Rolfe,  who  was  astonished,  after  the 
very  mild  summons,  to  find  this  huge  Antaeus  darkening 
her  cottage  portal. 

Joe  stood  very  correctly  to  "  attention/'  and  gave  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  a  formal  salute  and  a  civilian's 
touch-o'-the-hat.  He  asked  if  Lizzie  was  at  home,  and 
whether  he  could  see  her;  to  which  Mrs.  Rolfe  put  the 
counter-question,  rather  suspiciously,  as  to  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  wanted  her  for. 

"  Well,  mum/'  replied  Joe,  taking  a  step  to  the  rear  to 
deliver  himself  with  due  importance,  "  the  fact  is,  I've  just 
come  back  from  Injer,  mum,  and  my  name's  Joe  Corcoran, 
late  of  Her  Majesty's  126th  Cameronians,  and  I'm  a  old 
friend  of  little  Bessie's,  that  is  Lizzie,  as  you  call  her ;  an 
old  friend  and  playmate  of  hers,  mum,  when  she  was  a 
little  mite,  six  or  seven  years  old — so  high."  Here  the  ex- 
soldier,  still  rigid  and  unbending,  moved  his  hand  and  arm 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  elbow  as  though  he  were 
acting  the  pivot  man  on  parade,  and  thereby  indicating  a 
very  strapping  girl  for  her  age. 

"  My  poor  mother,  she  told  me  to  come  here  and  see  her, 
so  I  hope  it's  all  right,  mum,"  he  added  diffidently,  for  Mrs. 
Rolfe's  manner  was  not  encouraging,  and  reminded  him 
rather  of  the  searching  glare  of  the  drill  sergeant  when 
Joe  made  a  blunder  in  the  ranks. 

"  What !  Corcoran — your  mother  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rolfe,  becoming  enlightened ;  "  are  you  the  poor  woman's 
son,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  mum." 

"  Why,  bless  us,  I  knew  her  well,  and  often  heard  her 
speak  o'  you.  Come  in  and  sit  down,  man.  Lawk-a-mussey, 
if  I  didn't  think  you  was  a  tramp — " 

"  No,  mum." 
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u  But  I  don't  understand.  You  tell  me  you  knew  our 
Lizzie  as  a  child ;  now  she  never  said  nothin'  about  it  to 
us — your  mother,  I  mean.  Sit  down  and  say  out  what 
you're  tryin'  to  say,  do." 

Joe  took  a  chair  by  the  chimney-corner,  as  invited,  and 
placed  his  billycock  hat  (fancy  Joe  in  a  billycock  hat  and 
civilian's  clothes  ! )  beneath  his  seat  with  the  same  pre- 
cision with  which  he  was  wont  to  deposit  his  helmet  or 
forage  cap  when  attending  church  or  the  musketry  lecture- 
room. 

"  Yes,  mum/'  said  he,  clearing"  his  throat  as  he  settled 
himself  for  a  discourse,  "  that's  exactly  how  it  is,  mum. 
I've  got  to  explain  matters  to  you  ;  faith,  and  very  curious 
matters  too,  as  ye'll  see,  mum,"  he  added,  suddenly  re- 
membering his  Irish  descent.     "  But  isn't  she  here  ?" 

Joe  looked  all  round  the  room,  and  finally  up  the  chimney, 
as  if  expecting  to  see  her  flash  upon  him  like  the  eccentric 
fairy  in  the  nursery  tale. 

u  Who  ?  Lizzie  ?  No  she  ain't,  but  she'll  be  in  almost 
immediate,  I  expect." 

"  Ah,  well,  begorra,  that's  best  she  ain't  in  just  now, 
p'r'aps,"  said  he,  with  a  ruminating  air,  "  'cos  I  can  tell 
ye  better  what  I've  got  to  say  alone,  and  thin  I  can  bring 
things  back  to  her  gradual-like  afterwards." 

"  Pray  go  on,  man;  I'm  dyin'  to  hear,"  cried  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
all  impatience,  for  she  saw  that  this  meant  a  clue  to  Lizzie's 
identity  at  last,  which  was  the  very  thing  they  were  so 
anxious  to  obtain. 

Joe  Corcoran  slowly  and  deliberately  drew  out  of  his 
pocket,  with  a  sense  of  immense  importance,  his  mother's 
written  confession.  This  he  prefaced  by  a  short  preliminary 
explanation,  and  then  judiciously  picked  out  certain  parts 
of  the  letter,  sufficient  to  convey  the  story  in  a  connected 
form,  without    incriminating    to    any    extent   either   the 
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deceased  or  "  the  Captin."  All  this,  of  course,  he  confided 
to  Mrs.  Rolfe  as  a  profound  secret,  which  he  only  divulged 
that  she  and  her  husband  (to  whom  the  same  was  to  be 
imparted),  might  understand  Lizzie's  rightful  position. 

Mrs.  Rolfe  was  amazed  and  delighted  by  turns  when  she 
heard  the  statement,  and  Joe  had  only  just  finished  reading 
it  when  Lizzie  entered  the  cottage.  As  she  appeared  at 
the  door,  with  old  Mizpah,  who  had  almost  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  Joe  sprang  from  his  chair  with  the  usual  rocket- 
like motion,  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Rolfe  to  speak  first. 

"  Lizzie/'  said  she,  "  this  gentleman  here's  called  to  see 
you;  he  says  he's  an  old  friend  of  yours.  Do  you  remember 
him?" 

Lizzie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  astonishment,  and 
said  she  was  very  sorry,  but  was  afraid  she  didn't;  then 
seeing  Mrs.  Holfe  smile  she  thought  they  were  joking,  and 
so  laughed  herself,  suddenly  exclaiming, — 

"  Oh,  why,  of  course  it's  the  big  butcher  from  Pendleham. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  see  now — Mr. — Mr. — I  forget 
your  name  though."  At  which  Joe  burst  out  into  a  loud 
bass  guffaw,  the  old  woman  accompanying  him  in  the 
treble. 

Now  curiously  enough  the  giant  was  something  like 
"the  big  butcher  from  Pendleham "  (in  his  holiday  attire), 
who  now  and  then  flashed  through  Barringtree  like  a  blue 
meteor  on  his  way  to  and  from  market,  therefore  Lizzie's 
conjecture  was  natural  enough.  She  thought  he  had  come, 
perhaps,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  as  more  than  one 
admiring  outsider,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  had  done  before 
now;  their  prolonged  laughter,  then,  rather  puzzled  her, 
showing  that  she  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  No,  I  daresay  you  don't  remember  me,  Miss,"  said  Joe, 
recovering  his  gravity.  "  I  dussn't  call  you  by  your  name," 
he  added,  in  parenthesis,  "  what  I  knowed  you  by  as  a 
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little'un,  so  high"  (right-hand  pivot  man  again);  "  and  / 
shouldn't  have  knowed  you  now  you've  growed  up,  that  I 
shouldn't." 

"  I  don't  understand ;  who  is  it,  mother  ? M  inquired 
Lizzie,  in  bewilderment. 

"  Oh,  he'll  tell  yer,  won't  you,  sir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Rolfe,  in 
a  jocular  and  mysterious  manner.  u  He's  a  very  nice  gentle- 
man, that's  all  I  know ;  so  I'll  just  leave  you  together 
while  I  go  and  get  in  some  sticks,  and  he'll  speak  for  his- 
self."     So  saying,  she  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

Lizzie  thought  the  old  woman  was  certainly  demented, 
and  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  being  left  alone  with  this 
huge  stranger ;  but  there  was  something  in  Joe's  honest 
time-piece  of  a  face  which  reassured  her. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  Mrs.  Rolfe  went  out,  Joe  spoke 
only  of  the  weather — what  lots  of  rabbits  he'd  seen  in 
the  park  as  he  came  along — if  she  wouldn't  like  one  for 
supper,  and  sundry  imbecile  remarks  of  that  kind.  He 
thought  it  better  not  to  take  a  header  into  the  subject  all 
at  once,  nor  to  confuse  her  mind  with  an  avalanche  of 
reminiscences,  but  to  bring  things  home  to  her  "gradual- 
like,"  as  he  had  suggested  to  Mrs.  Rolfe.  Hitherto  Joe 
had  only  called  Lizzie  u  Miss,"  but  this  was  part  of  his 
craftiness ;  he  was  keeping  the  once  familiar  name  she 
went  by  in  her  childhood  in  reserve,  as  a  trump  card  to 
play  presently,  for  he  thought  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  restore  the  past  to  her  mind.  Joe  might  have  been  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  detective  force,  he  was  so  deep 
and  cunning  in  his  plans.  He  was  now  waiting  for  a 
favourable  moment  before  he  tried  his  experiment,  and  at 
last  it  came.  She  had  gone  to  the  fire  to  rearrange  the 
logs,  and  her  back  was  turned  towards  the  room. 

"Bessie!"  he  called  suddenly,  in  an  impressive  manner. 
"  Miss  Bessie  !  " 

E    2 
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The  young"  girl  started,  and  ceased  her  occupation  for  a 
moment.  Joe  thought  that  would  fetch  her,  for  sure  he 
did,  and  was  quite  prepared  for  her  to  call  him  "  Joe n 
in  return,  and  rush  into  his  arms  forthwith;  but  no,  he  was 
disappointed. 

"  Bessie,  do  you  hear  me?"  he  tried  again,  taking  a  step 
nearer  to  her.   ' •  Don't  you  hear  Joe  calling  you  ?  " 

She  turned  to  him  in  surprise,  and  wondered  if  he  were 
a  lunatic,  and  whether  she  hadn't  better  dart  to  the  door 
and  make  a  flying  escape.  His  manner  and  remarks  had 
been  queer,  very  queer  and  suspicious,  and  now  he  was  getting 
worse.  Either  he  had  caught  the  infection  from  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
whom  she  also  fancied  rather  cracky  this  morning,  or  vice 
versa. 

iC  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  my  name's  Lizzie,  if  you  were 
speaking  to  me/'  she  said;  "  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
saw  somebody  out  of  the  window." 

"  I  was  speakin'  to  you,  Bessie,  which  that's  the  name 
I  know  you  by,  and  not  the  other — Bessie  Farlane ;  can't 
you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  replied, 
still  wonderingly,  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  Don't  you  ?  Ah,  well,  we  must  try  something  else  then 
but  I  thought  you'd  be  safe  to  recollect  that,"  replied  Joe, 
quite  crestfallen.  "Can't  you  remember  my  name,  then,  if 
you  don't  your  own  ?  Joe — Joe  Corcoran  ?  That's  who  I  am, 
Miss  Bessie;  and  when  I  say  Bessie,  that's  who  you  are,  you 
know — with  the  Farlane." 

"When  he  mentioned  the  surname  of  Corcoran,  Lizzie  at 
once  associated  it  with  the  woman  she  had  known  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Mrs.  Corcoran  who  had 
recently  died,  as  they  had  heard.  Then  her  thoughts  went 
further  and  further  back,  and  the  dim  vision  of  a  certain 
dark  face  appeared  to  her  indistinctly,  as  it  had  done  more 
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than  once  before — a  strange  face,  as  she  thought,  and  yet 
vaguely  familiar  to  her  mind.  Yes,  a  chord  of  memory 
had  been  touched  at  last,  and  she  stood  gazing  intently  into 
the  fire,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  embers  like  one 
in  a  trance. 

Joe  discreetly  remained  silent,  and  left  her  to  think  thus 
for  several  minutes  uninterruptedly.  While  he  watched  her, 
and  waited  anxiously  till  she  should  speak  again,  he  could 
not  but  observe  how  lovely  she  was.  In  the  immovable 
attitude  of  her  refined  and  shapely  figure — developed  into 
perfect  symmetry  during  the  last  few  years — she  might 
almost  have  been  taken  for  some  beautiful  statue,  but  that 
the  delicate  colour  on  her  cheek  and  the  sparkle  in  her  earnest 
eyes  infused  such  life  into  the  picture. 

"  Corcoran  !  is  that  your  name  ?  Then  who  was  Mrs. 
Corcoran  ?  "  she  inquired  at  last. 

M  Why,  faith,  that  was  my  mother,  poor  dear  !  You  knew 
her  when  she  was  here,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  did,  and  Fve  sometimes  fancied  I  knew  her  before 
that — long — long  ago."  She  paused,  and  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  temples.  Joe  was  getting  quite  excited.  Suddenly 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  I  do  remember  now  !  Didn't  I  live  with  her  once  when 
I  was  quite  little  ?     Yes — surely." 

"  Of  course  you  did.  She  was  your  nurse,  ye  know.  And 
can't  you  remember  me?  You  can't  have  forgotten  we, 
your  old  play-fellow,  Joe,  what  went  away  for  a  soldier  a 
many  years  since  ?  " 

"Joe!  Joe!"  she  repeated  thoughtfully.  "  I  knew  Joe,  of 
course.  Are  you  Joe  then  ?  I  was  such  a  little  thing;  and 
you  were  kind  to  me,  weren't  you  ?  Stay — it's  all  coming 
back  to  me  now,"  and  again  she  paused  to  think. 

The  quiet  and  almost  uneventful  life  which  Lizzie  had 
led  under  the  protection  of  the  Rolfes,  naturally  rendered 
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it  easier  for  her  to  recall  the  past';  and  the  recollections  of 
her  childhood  came  crowding  now  into  her  mind  one  upon 
another  with  marvellous  rapidity,  albeit  there  had  been 
nothing  hitherto  to  preserve  those  recollections. 

"  And  can't  you  remember  our  cottage  at  Mentland  ?  " 
asked  Joe,  assisting  her,  "and  the  pretty  little  garden 
and—?" 

"  Yes,  yes — and  the  great  tall  hop-sticks  all  round — " 

"  And  the  railway  what  runned  close  by,  and  how  we  used 
to  watch  the  trains  together,  and — ?  " 

"  Ha !  yes — oh,  I  know  now  !  "  she  almost  screamed, 
exclaiming  piteously,  "  Oh,  Joe,  dear  Joe,  please  don't  take 
me  back  there.  I  understand  what  you've  come  for,  but 
how  did  you  find  me  out  ?  Do  they  know  where  I  am  ?  Oh, 
I  see ;  of  course  she  told  you — your  mother.  Oh,  don't, 
don't,  please  don't — "  and  she  sank  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  don't  take  on  so  for  any's  sake,"  said 
Joe,  soothingly,  and  placing  his  great  hand  tenderly  on 
her  shoulder.  u  I'm  not  a  goin'  to  take  you  anywhere,  my 
pretty ;  I  only  want  you  to  remember  who  you  are,  and  all 
about  it,  that's  all.  You  needn't  be  frightened  indeed — 
what  is  the  matter,  little  'un  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  train !  the  train  !  Don't  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?  "  she  cried,  in  an  agitated  tone  ;  "  that  dreadful 
train  coming  tearing  along,  and  that  little  girl  and  me  on 
the  line,  and  she  couldn't  get  away  quick  enough — and 
oh  !  it  was  so  awful  !  it's  all  like  yesterday  to  me  now. 
Oh,  poor — poor  little  thing  !  But  it  wasn't  my  fault,  in- 
deed, Joe;  and  they  wanted  to  catch  me  and  punish  me  for 
it,  I  know,  and  so  I  ran  away." 

"  There,  there,  nobody  shall  hurt  you ;  don't  be  afraid, 
Bessie ;  I'll  take  care  of  you." 

"  But  I  don't  wish  to  go  back,"  she  said,  rising  again. 
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"  No,  no,  you  shan't ;  besides  there's  no  one  to  go  back 
to  now.  I  only  wanted  to  make  you  remember,  and  you 
do,  don't  you?*" 

"Yes,  indeed,  too  well.  I  remember  also  how  miserable 
I  was." 

"  Ah,  I'm  afraid  you  wasn't  over  happy,  poor  child;  and 
I  was  quite  sorry  to  leave  you  when  I  went  and  'listed, 
'cos  I  knowed  you  hadn't  nobody  to  take  your  part  'ceptin' 
me." 

"  And  I  did  miss  you,  Joe;  I  recollect  that  too.  I  think 
I  should  soon  have  run  away  from  home,  whether  the 
accident  had  occurred  or  not,  I  was  so  wretched.  Of  course 
I  see  it's  foolish  to  be  frightened  about  it  now,  but  that 
little  girl's  death  was  on  my  mind  for  years  and  years; 
indeed  I've  never  forgotten  it,  and  my  childish  terror 
rushed  back  upon  me  so  forcibly  when  you  spoke  of  the 
train.  But — but  even  now  it's  not  clear  to  me  what  hap- 
pened afterwards,  or  why  your  mother,  when  she  was  here, 
never  told  me  that — " 

"  I  dessay  it  isn't  very  clear,  my  pretty  'un,"  interrupted 
Joe  ;  "  but  you'll  understand  suckemstances  direckly,  when 
I  read  this  here  to  you,"  taking  the  letter  again  from  his 
pocket :  "  and  they  made  out  to  me  and  every  one,  that  it 
was  you  as  was  killed,  instead  0'  little  Alice  Frost.  Dear  ! 
dear  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  was  her  name,  poor  child.  I  couldn't 
think  of  it." 

"  And  I  fretted  awful  about  your  suppoged  death,  I  can 
tell  ye.  Well,  some  years  after,  I  come  across  another 
little  'un  out  in  Injer,  so  like  you  she  was,  Bessie,  the 
sweetest  little  cherrib  ever  seed ;  I  took  to  her  wonderful. 
And  then  she  died,  find — and — "  Joe  could  scarcely  speak  for 
a  lump  in  his  throat ;  "  that  nearly  broke  my  heart,  Bessie, 
that  did ;  and  when  she  was  a  dyin',  poor  little  angel — " 
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He  stopped  short,  for  he  could  not  go  on,  and  felt 
ashamed  to  show  such  weakness  before  a  woman.  Bless 
his  kind  heart  !  he  had  no  reason  to  feel  so.  Presently  he 
made  another  effort. 

u  Poor  little  mite  !  I — I  told  her  how  she'd  be  sure  to 
meet  you  up  in  heaven,  Bessie;  but  0'  corse  she  didn't,  'cos 
you  wasn't  gone  there  after  all,  and  thank  God  for 
that—" 

Lizzie  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  and  Joe  continued, 
after  a  further  pause, — 

«  Fve  got  a  Injin  bird,  I  have,  an  old  pet  0'  hers,  what 
she  give  me  long  ago,  which  it  died  just  afore  I  left  the 
country,  and  so  I  had  it  stuffed,  and  I've  got  it  along  with 
my  kit  done  up  in  wool  till  I  can  get  a  glass  case  for  it, 
and  you  shall  see  it,  Bessie.  Lor,  I  feel  quite  a  baby  like 
talkin'  of  all  this  here,  that  I  do,"  and  he  lifted  his  coat 
sleeve  to  his  eyes,  and  brushed  away  two  great  tears 
with  that  mechanical  motion  savouring  so  of  the  parade- 
ground,  "  but  I  know  you  don't  mind  hearin'  it,  Bessie." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  do  tell  me  more,  Joe.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing so  sad  and  touching." 

So  Joe  fondly  dwelt  still  further  on  the  subject  of  little 
Gwennie  and  her  mournful  end,  and  Lizzie  evinced  a  sym- 
pathizing interest  in  all  the  sorrowful  details. 

At  length  he  slowly  unfolded  his  mother's  letter,  and 
said, — 

u  Now,  my  dear,  we  must  come  back  to  what  I'm  here 
for,  and  that's  to  let  you  know  essactly  how  you  stand  in 
the  world,  which  I've  been  longin'  to  tell  ye.  You  must 
just  hear  this,  every  line,  for  I  won't  keep  nothink  from 
you,  so  sit  you  down  while  I  read  it." 

Lizzie  complied,  and  Joe  drew  a  chair,  near  her,  and  then 
went  through  the  whole  lengthy  effusion  in  an  impressive, 
laborious  fashion,  only  stopping  now  and  then  to   make 
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some  appropriate  remark,  or  to  answer  some  question  she 
put  to  him. 

"  There,  Bessie/''  he  said,  as  he  finished,  "  that's  the 
whole  of  my  poor  mother's  dyin'  words,  'shamed  as  I  am 
to  have  to  own  it  ;  her  confession  to  me  of  the  cruel 
wrong  what  she  and  your  own  brother — half-brother,  I 
should  say — did  to  you,  a  little  mite  of  a  helpless  child, 
years  and  years  ago;  and  may  God  forgive  ;em  for 
it !  which  I've  prayed  night  and  day  that  He  have  forgive 
my  poor  mother,  who's  dead  and  gone ;  and  I  do  hope, 
Bessie,  you'll  try  and  forgive  her  too,  in  your  heart, 
which  she  imployed "  (he  meant  implored)  "  me  to  ask 
you,  afore  she  died." 

"And  I  do  forgive  her,  Joe,  freely;  though  she  is 
now  beyond  either  the  condemnation  or  forgiveness  of 
mortals.  It  is  her  accomplice  who  is  most  to  blame  in  this 
wicked  plot,  this  Captain  Heffernan.  To  think  that  that 
man  should  be  Albert  Denby,  my  half-brother,  whom  I 
remember  now  so  well,  and  who  I  know  always  hated  me 
as  a  child.  It  is  strange  that  I  never  before  recognized 
that  dark,  handsome,  evil-looking  face,  for  he  is  but  little 
changed.  The  other  day,  however,  I  fancied  I  had  seen  it 
before  ;  he  was  angry  at  the  time,  and  the  hard  look  he 
gave  me  seemed  somehow  associated  with  the  long  ago 
wrhich  I  couldn't  recall  then.  But  now  I  recollect  him 
distinctly.  Perhaps  I  might  have  done  so  sooner,  had  he 
still  gone  by  the  name  of  Denby  ;  and  yet  I  hardly  know — 
I  required  much  assistance  to  remember  anything  connected 
w7ith  my  childhood,  didn't  I,  Joe  ?  " 

"  You  did,  and  I  was  beginning  to  get  afraid  it  couldn't 
be  you  after  all." 

"  Then  it's  really  true  that  I  am  a  lady  ?  " 

"  O'  course,  my  dear." 

Lizzie's  expressive  eyes  lightened  up  with  a  gleam  of 
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hopeful  happiness,   whilst  she  thought  of  Hector  Grayle 
and  their  engagement. 

"  But  now  as  to  the  Captin,"  observed  Joe,  "  I  must  just 
say  a  word  for  him,  though  he  haven't  acted  quite  on  the 
square  with  me.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  he's  a  better  man 
now  to  what  he  was  when  he  did  this  here  evil  towards 
ye ;  and  if  you  was  only  to  go  and  tell  him  straight  out 
who  you  are,  and  how  you  come  to  know  it,  I  think  he'd 
do  the  fair  thing  by  you  direckly — leastways  after  his  mar- 
riage, as  he  promised  my  mother,  and  she  didn't  want 
nothink  done  till  then.  Now  you  arrange  to  see  him, 
Bessie,  and  then,  when  he  knows  that  you  know,  that'll 
just  remind  him  that  somebody  else  might  know  too,  and 
so  give  him  a  hint  not  to  forget  what  he's  got  to  do." 

"  Very  well,  I  will ;  I'll  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  3'rou  must  let  me  have  the  confession  to  show,  to  con- 
vince him  at  once  if  he  doubts  me." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  it,"  said  Joe,  about 
to  hand  the  letter  to  her,  then  hesitating,  and  adding 
dubiously ;  "  but  I  say,  you  know,  Bessie,  take  care  you 
don't  lose  it,  or  leave  it  about,  or  give  it  into  any  one's 
hands." 

"  Trust  me,  Joe,  I'll  not  let  it  go  out  of  mine,"  she 
replied,  smiling  at  his  caution  and  the  evident  distrust  of 
that  any  one.  "  Thanks,"  she  added,  as  he  now  gave 
it  to  her  ;  "  I  daresay  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  this  very  evening,  for  as  it  happens  there  are 
some  private  theatricals  coming  off  at  the  Hall.  Miss 
Grayle  begged  me  to  take  a  part  in  them,  and  I'm  glad  I 
did  now.  It's  a  milkmaid  I'm  acting,  Joe,  who  hasn't 
much  to  say,  only  to — to  try  to  look  nice  on  the  stage." 

"  And  I'll  be  bound  you'll  do  that,"  said  Joe,  gallantly, 
"  if  anybody  can.  That's  all  right  then,  and  you  won't 
lose  any  time.     But  mind,  don't  tell  the  Captin  nothink 
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about  havin'  seen  me,  or  my  being  here ;  I  don't  want  him 
to  know  that  yet,  and  think  I'm  a  movin'  against  him  j  and 
I  shall  have  to  keep  precious  close  indoors  for  a  while  after  I 
get  back,  'cos  Fm  so  awful  big  I  should  be  noticed  direckly 
if  I  went  about ;  then  me  being  seen,  and  you  having  got 
that  there  confession,  he'd  twig  it,  and  that  'ud  look  as  if 
he  was  bein' planned  against,  and  stop  his  havin'  any  credit — 
I  mean,  of  doin'  the  right  thing  with  a  proper  motion. 
You  just  read  out  bits  from  that  letter  to  him,  and  say 
you  got  it  from  any  other  party  you  like,  what  shall  be 
nameless,  which  my  mother  sent  it  through  after  she  died, 
and  that's  true  enough  j  and  remind  him  too,  Bessie,  about 
the  Frosts,  as  is  livin'  still,  and  might  be  called  as  wet- 
nesses ;  but  tell  him  you  don't  want  to  make  no  fuss  if 
he'll  only  give  you  your  rights ;  and  0'  course  he  will,  then 
there'll  be  an  end  0'  the  business,  and  we  can  all  stand  at 
ease  together."  Here  he  gave  a  broad  grin  at  his  own 
barrack-like  humour. 

Lizzie  promised  she  would  use  every  discretion  ; 
and  afterwards,  to  Joe's  intense  surprise,  confided 
to  him,  in  strictest  secrecy,  about  her  engagement  to 
Hector. 

"Begorra!  well  I  niver!"  cried  the  giant,  throwing  up 
his  hands,  and  grinning  with  satisfaction.  "Then  }rou 
would  ha'  been  a  lady  by  an'  by,  Bessie,  anyhow;  that's  to 
say,  promoted,  even  if  you  hadn't  been  righted  as  one." 

Lizzie  smiled  at  this  quaint  way  of  putting  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  u  but  of  course  it's  much  better  as  it 
is.  The  Grayles  are  very  proud  ;  and  though  they  mightn't 
have  been  able  to  prevent  our  marriage,  since  Mr.  Hector 
is  so  determined  about  it,  from  the  difference  of  our  posi- 
tions I  should  always  have  felt  an  unwelcome  intruder 
into  his  family  circle." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  won't  now  any wa}r,    my    pretty    'un," 
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replied  Joe,  in  a  fatherly  manner.  "  I  feel  fit  to  dance 
with  joy  that  things  have  come  round  all  square  at  last. 
By  the  bye,  Bessie,  I  don't  think  I  need  bother  about 
going  down  to  Mentland  to  see  your  tomb  now,  eh  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  only  to  think  0'  the  cunnin'  deceit  of  all  that 
there !  Bedad,  I  can't  be  orf  laughin'  when  I  do  think  of  it, 
as  it's  all  right  at  last." 

They  had  had  a  long  conversation  now,  and  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
considering  she  had  given  Joe  Corcoran  ample  time  to 
prove  to  Lizzie  her  own  identity,  came  back  at  length 
into  the  room,  and  then  learnt  how  skilfully  he  had  per- 
formed his  task.  Shortly  afterwards,  old  Gideon  returned 
to  the  cottage,  when  he  was  duly  enlightened  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  details  of  that  momentous  secret 
astonished  him  as  it  had  already  surprised  Mrs.  Holfe. 

There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  tone  when  he  spoke, 
and  congratulated  his  little  rosebud  on  the  fair  prospects 
which  had  so  suddenly  dawued  upon  her — a  sadness  shared 
by  his  good  wife,  for  the  hearts  of  those  faithful  old  people 
were  full  of  sorrow  at  the  imminent  loss  of  their  beloved 
child,  the  while  they  rejoiced  at  her  good  fortune.  She 
had  been  to  them  the  very  summer-time  of  their  existence, 
ever  since  the  old  keeper  had  found  her  a  little  waif  and 
stray  by  the  roadside,  and  they  doted  on  her  with  feelings 
akin  to  idolatry.  But  the  change  in  her  life  was  to  be  for 
her  good  and  happiness ;  that  was  enough  for  them.  And 
however  much  she  might  be  raised  above  their  social  level, 
both  by  the  discovery  of  her  origin  and  her  marriage  with 
the  Squire's  grandson,  they  hoped  and  prayed  that  she 
might  not  be  lost  to  them  altogether — that  she  would  never, 
from  her  higher  position,  look  down  upon  or  forget  her  old 
friends  and  benefactors. 

Lizzie  seemed  to  divine  their  thoughts,  and  taking 
a  hand  of   each  in   hers,    she   said,    with   infinite  pathos 
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in  her  words,  which  touched  Joe's  tender  heart  as  much 
as  it  affected  them, — 

"  Always  the  same,  dear  old  father  and  mother,  do  not 
fear.  Whatever  happens,  and  wherever  I  may  be,  always 
your  little  daughter,  your  grateful,  loving  daughter,  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  life." 

No  words  were  needed  in  reply,  but  as  the  old  man 
folded  the  sweet  girl  to  his  heart,  his  wife,  overcome  by 
emotion,  hid  her  face  in  her  apron  and  wept  silently; 
whilst  Joe  Corcoran,  to  relieve  his  feelings,  marched 
suddenly  towards  the  window,  halted,  and  sought  in  vain 
to  take  up  that  old  distant  point  for  his  next  advance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PRIVATE   THEATRICALS. 

"  The  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape." 

Samlet. 

George  Grayle  had  written  a  play,  a  three-act  domestic 
drama,  for  the  production  of  which  considerable  prepara- 
tions had  been  going*  on  at  Barringtree  for  several  days. 

The  play  was  really  a  very  creditable  effort,  or,  "  for  a 
first  attempt  not  altogether  without  promise,"  as  critics 
good-naturedly  say  when  the  spirit  of  damning- with-faint- 
praise  is  upon  them.  The  plot  of  the  piece  and  the  details 
of  the  performance,  however,  are  irrelevant  matters,  which 
at  this  period  of  the  story  I  need  not  enlarge  upon.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in  all  private  theatricals — the 
same  amount  of  stage  bungling,  the  same  nervous  awkward- 
ness (for  the  most  part)  of  actors  and  actresses,  the  same 
evidence  of  imperfect  rehearsals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
little  failings  which  constitute  an  atmosphere  of  amateur- 
ishness, from  which  the  Barringtree  Park  performance  was 
not  exempt.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  who  showed  decided  histrionic  talent,  notably  the 
author,  George  Grayle,  and  Agnes,  who  appeared  to  inherit 
the  paternal  genius;  added  to  these,  Clement  Mountjoy 
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and  his  mother  were  far  above  the  average,  so  that  alto- 
gether the  cast  was  not  a  weak  one  by  any  means. 

"  No  expense  was  spared  to  insure  success;"  the  dresses 
and  scenery  were  procured  from  the  best  places  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  programmes  ordered  from  Rimmeirs  and 
got  up  in  the  orthodox  embossed  and  highly- scented 
fashion. 

This  billet  de  theatre  exquis  duly  announced  in  dainty 
type  that  "  the  new  and  original  domestic  drama,  written 
by  George  Grayle,  Esq.,  entitled 

CUPID  and  MARS; 

OR, 

THE  SERGEANT-MAJOR'S  REVENGE  !  " 

would  be  performed  at  Barringtree  Park  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  something,  to 
commence  at  eight  o'clock  punctually ;  the  cast  of  cha- 
racters, including,  besides  those  mentioned,  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Tewkesley  and  Lizzie  Rolfe  (place  aux  dames  was 
here  given  by  a  proper  courtesy,  usually  ignored  in  the 
profession),  Mr.  Hector  Grayle,  Mr.  E.  T.  Gore,  Captain 
A.  D.  Heffernan,  and  others. 

A  renewed  invitation  had  brought  Master  Tiny  to  Bar- 
ringtree again ;  and  on  his  being  allotted  a  small  part  in 
the  play,  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself,  at  rehearsals, 
thrown  into  the  society  of  the  lovely  Lizzie,  for  she  was 
still  the  object  of  his  ardent  admiration.  But  Tiny's 
rapture  was  short-lived,  and  he  soon  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  his  ardour  was  wasted  on  desert  air.  He  there- 
fore had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  gracefully  into  his 
boots,  as  he  called  it,  and  shared  the  same  fate  for  his 
amorous  rashness  as  did  poor  Simon  Sickles ;  indeed  the 
stricken  Yahoo  had  given  up  "  that  there  be-ewtiffle  gal " 
some  time  since  as  a  heartbreaking  disappointment. 
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Hector  Grayle  witnessed  Tiny's  marked  attentions  with 
feeling's  of  amusement  rather  than  jealousy,  for  his  secret 
betrothal  to  Lizzie  raised  him  far  above  the  latter  petty 
feeling.  So  long*  as  she  was  not  actually  annoyed  he  did 
not  mind,  nevertheless  he  took  the  opportunity  of  telling* 
little  Gore  one  morning  not  to  make  an  ass  of  himself.  This 
was  on  the  same  day,  as  it  happened,  that  Lizzie  had 
addressed  him  in  an  equivalent  form,  though  in  more 
delicate  terms.  Accordingly,  exit  Tiny  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs. 

Hector  had  profited  by  past  experience,  and  was  most 
cautious  in  his  every  look  and  action  towards  Lizzie,  so  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  she  was  equally  cautious, 
feeling  quite  wicked  at  being  so  artful.  Our  hero  meant 
to  take  them  all  by  surprise,  and  announce  his  intentions 
very  shortly,  but  meanwhile  every  one  was  kept  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  even  the  lynx-eyed 
mentor,  for  the  warning  hints  he  had  recently  thrown  out 
to  the  Squire  arose  from  no  suspicion  on  his  part,  and  were 
solely  to  further  his  design  against  the  E-olfes. 

There  had  been  a  consultation  between  Agnes,  Gertrude, 
and  a  select  committee,  as  to  whether  the  handsome  Lizzie 
should  be  asked  to  act — not  to  take  any  prominent  part, 
but  merely  because  her  appearance  was  so  attractive  and 
there  happened  to  be  a  suitable  character  going  begging 
— and  it  had  been  decided  that  she  should,  for  it  was  fully 
believed  that  the  Lizzie- Hectorian  romance  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  boards  for  good.  They  little  dreamt,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  performance  was  only  "just  about  to 
begin /'  But  as  matters  stood,  Lizzie's  presence  at  the 
Hall  could  make  no  possible  difference,  since  the  mischief 
had  been  already  done,  past  hope  of  remedy. 

The  eventful  night  arrived — the  audience  were  as- 
sembled— the  band,    consisting  of  a  piano,   fiddle,   flute, 
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and  cornet,  had  played  the  overture  — and  the  curtain  was 
ready  to  go  up,  at  least  so  far  as  the  "  front  of  the  house  " 
was  concerned ;  but  behind  the  scenes  at  present  all  was 
hopeless  confusion,  and  sixes  and  sevens. 

Accordingly  George  Grayle,  as  stage  manager,  author, 
actor,  and  scene-shifter,  rolled  into  one,  and  quite  over- 
whelmed with  so  much  responsibility,  peeped  round  the 
curtain  and  signalled  to  the  band  for  more  music,  to  gain  a 
little  time. 

"  Don't  ring  up  yet,  there's  a  dear  creature  !  Fm  not 
half  dressed !  "  cried  Lady  Mountjoy,  popping  her  head 
out  at  a  side  door,  and  electrifying  George  both  by  the 
intelligence  and  the  sudden  flash  of  imploring  eyes  and  teeth. 

u  My  dear  Lady  Mountjoy,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  make 
haste ;  the  audience  have  been  waiting  now  over  twenty 
minutes!"  was  the  pathetic  reply;  and  in  popped  the 
battery  again,  leaving  George  in  the  height  of  perplexity 
and  despair. 

"  Oh,  Fve  lost  me  part !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Has  anybody 
seen  me  part  ?  "  cried  Norah  Tewkesley,  now  rushing  fran- 
tically across  the  stage.  "  I've  lost  me  part  intoirely,  and 
faith,  I  can't  remember  a  single  word." 

Norah's  occupation  was  gone,  so  to  say,  now  that  Mrs. 
Grayle  had  departed  this  life,  and  the  true  brogue  was 
seldom  heard  from  her  lips ;  but  on  an  exciting  occasion 
like  the  present  the  little  Irish  lady,  all  flushed  and  excited, 
broke  out  quite  naturally  into  the  mother  tongue. 

"  Here  you  are,  aunt  Norah,  is  this  it  ? "  exclaimed 
Hector,  handing  her  a  crumpled  MS.  "I  found  it  in  the 
property  coal-scuttle.  If  it  isn't,  you  can  borrow  the 
prompt  copy  for  a  bit/4 

a  Oh,  yes,  that  is  it !  Thanks,  Hector.  I  wonder  who 
put  it  there,"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Norah 
became  immediately  lost  in  hurried  mutterings,  as  though 

vol.  in.  s 
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her  last  hour  had  come,  and  she  was  trying*  to  rattle  off  an 
Are  in  double  time,  to  save  her  soul. 

"  Good  little  Fay  !  "  said  Hector,  as  Agnes  now  appeared, 
looking  radiant  in  a  most  becoming  costume ;  "  ready  before 
any  one.  I  say,  the  poor  father's  nearly  wild  ;  and  no 
wonder.  Lady  Mountjoy  has  to  go  on  first,  and  she's  not 
nearly  dressed  yet.  It's  too  bad,  by  George  it  is.  Fd 
ring  up  without  her,  apologize  to  the  audience,  and  read 
her  part,  if  I  were  he — by  George,  I  would." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Clement ;  "  don't  you  abuse 
my  mother,  Hec,  she's  doing  her  best ;  and  I  notice  when- 
ever you  want  to  be  emphatic  you  always  take  your  father's 
name  in  vain." 

"  Quite  right,  Clem,  a  man  can't  do  better  than  swear 
by  his  own  father,  can  he,  Mr.  Gore  ?  "  observed  Agnes. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Tiny,  adding,  in  a  comic  tone 
of  admiration,  te  Oh,  I  say,  I  say  !  Just  look  here  !  isn't  the 
Rajah  a  swell?" 

Heffernan  at  that  moment  entered  from  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  striking  uniform  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard, 
and  too  evidently  conscious  of  his  good-looking,  debonnaire 
appearance.  He  was  cast,  not  inappropriately,  to  play  the 
handsome  villain  of  the  piece — a  volatile  creature,  who 
made  love  to  all  the  ladies  in  turn,  was  found  out  and 
snubbed,  and  fell  back,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  on  the  pretty 
English  milkmaid  (Lizzie),  the  latter  being  betrothed  to 
Sergeant-Major  Pipeclay  (George  Grayle),  who  duly 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  gay  Lothario. 

In  the  minor  scenes,  when  the  French  officer  and  the 
milkmaid  were  on  the  stage  together,  the  strong  family 
likeness  between  them,  brought  into  prominent  notice  by 
the  footlights,  became  quite  a  subject  of  remark  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.  Heffernan,  when  quizzed 
on  this  point,  laughed  it  off  in  his  usual  good-humoured 
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way,  and  said  he  felt  highly  complimented — as  well  he 
might,  for  Lizzie's  extreme  beauty  was  quite  the  cynosure 
of  admiring  eyes  that  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
remarks  made  in  the  temporary  green-room,  relative  to  this 
likeness,  caused  Lizzie  to  colour  up  and  look  uncomfortably 
conscious,  as  if  she  were  the  undetected  felon,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  defrauding  her  half-brother — instead  of  "  the  other 
way  on." 

George  Grayle  was  too  busy  himself  to  take  much 
notice  that  night  of  a  fact  which  had  already  come  under 
his  observation,  but  he  mentioned  it  afterwards  when  he 
heard  it  spoken  of.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  no  nearer 
guessing  the  natural  cause  for  such  marked  resemblance 
than  any  one  else  at  present. 

The  stage  for  these  theatricals  was  constructed  on  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end  of  a  long  hall,  generally  used  for 
tenants'  dinners,  servants'  balls,  Christmas  festivities,  &c, 
and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage  were  two  doors  lead- 
ing conveniently  into  smaller  apartments,  which  were 
dedicated  to  the  temporary  purpose  of  green-room  and 
dressing-rooms,  the  latter  being  in  special  requirement,  since 
there  were  several  rapid  changes  to  be  made  during  the 
drama. 

In  the  second  act,  neither  the  French  officer  nor  the 
milkmaid  were  required  on  the  scene  till  just  towards  its 
close,  hence  it  happened  that  Lizzie  and  HefTernan  had 
the  green-room  to  themselves  for  some  time.  This  gave 
Lizzie  the  opportunity  she  desired ;  nor  was  she  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

With  very  little  preface  or  hesitation  whereby  he  might 
be  warned  of  what  was  coming,  she  made  the  statement  to 
her  half-brother  of  what  she  knew,  in  a  quiet  and  dignified 
manner,  but  left  him  no  ground  for  hope  that  there  could 
be  any  mistake  about  her  information. 

s  2 
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Albert  Heffernan  was  literally  petrified  with  terror  and 
amazement  when  he  heard  her,  and,  but  for  the  theatrical 
rouge  on  his  cheeks,  his  deadly  pallor  would  have  been 
startlingly  evident.  For  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him, 
and  he  remained  thunderstruck,  allowing  her,  without 
uttering  a  word  himself,  to  explain  how  she  had  learnt  the 
weighty  secret. 

"  Mrs.  Corcoran  died,  as  you  know,  last  September," 
said  Lizzie,  "and  her  full  confession,  which  she  desired 
might  be  forwarded  to  me  in  a  roundabout  way  after  her 
death,  I  have  at  length  received.  Here  it  is,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  it."  She  drew  the  letter  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
where  she  had  concealed  it  in  anticipation  of  this  interview. 
Heffernan  held  out  his  hand,  which  was  trembling  rather 
perceptibly,  to  take  the  paper,  when  she  observed  quietly, 
"  Excuse  me,  I'd  rather  not  let  this  out  of  my  possession, 
even  for  one  second,  and  I  think  you'll  allow  such  pre- 
caution is  only  natural " — the  latter  sentence  was  accom- 
panied by  a  cold  significant  look  at  the  man  before  her. 
"  I'll  read  you  some  parts  of  it,  if  you  like.  No  ?  Well, 
then,  you'll  take  the  contents  for  granted." 

The  situation  was  not  favourable,  for  although  the 
green-room  was  empty,  people  were  just  outside,  or  within 
call,  otherwise  the  safety  of  the  important  document — 
indeed,  the  safety  of  the  girl  herself — would  have  been  in 
imminent  jeopardy  from  that  desperate  man.  But  he  was 
helpless  and  at  her  mercy  at  this  moment,  so  he  merely 
shook  his  head  with  a  forced  smile  when  she  suggested 
reading  aloud  the  confession,  but  still  remained  silent. 
"  This  statement,"  she  continued,  "  would  be  almost 
sufficient  of  itself,  I  fancy,  to  prove  my  identity;  but  I  can 
produce  further  testimony,  if  required,  as  you  very  well 
know.     I  merely  mention  it   to  remind  you  that  I  am  no 
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longer  a  weak,  helpless  child,  who  may  be  imposed  upon 
with  impunity/'  This  was  in  a  tone  of  supreme  scorn. 
"  But  understand  me,  Captain  Heffernan — though  you  are 
my  half-brother,  we  may,  I  think,  dispense  with  Christian 
names,  for  I  certainly  don't  wish  to  claim  relationship, 
except  to  prove  my  birth — I  was  going1  to  say  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  this  is  my  reason  for  appealing  to  you. 
I  am  prepared  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  spare  you  dis- 
grace and  exposure,  if  you  will  not  drive  me  to  extremities, 
but  will,  of  your  own  accord,  acknowledge  to  the  world  who 
I  am,  and  subsequently  restore  the  property  bequeathed  to 
me  by  my  aunt.  It  was  the  dying  wish  of  that  unhappy 
woman,  Mrs.  Corcoran,  your  confederate,  that  I  should  give 
you  this  chance  without  adopting  legal  compulsion,  and  so 
far  her  wish  shall  be  respected,  provided  you  will  now  act 
honourably  towards  me,  and  make  amends  for  the  past." 

Lizzie  said  nothing  to  indicate  her  chief  reason  for  wishing 
to  prove  herself  a  lady,  for  she  dreaded  that  if  Heffernan 
knew  of  it  he  would  again  undo  her,  and  perhaps  defeat  all 
her  hopes  of  ultimate  happiness. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  sentence,  his  face  under- 
went a  great  change,  and  he  suddenly  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely.  He  had  been  busy  cudgelling  his  brains  to 
meet  the  awkward  emergency,  and  now  assumed  a  frank 
and  benevolent  tone  as  he  replied, — 

"  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  deepest  regret  to  me  that  you 
should  have  anticipated  my  intentions  regarding  this  very 
subject,  for  I  had  hoped  to  disclose  to  you  myself  the  secret 
of  your  birth,  and,  as  I  live,  I  fully  meant  to  do  so  before 
many  days  were  past.  My  marriage  with  Miss  Grayle 
takes  place  next  week,  which  I  believe  you  know,  and,  that 
once  over,  I  should  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  make 
you  all  reparation,  as  I  promised  to  Mrs.  Corcoran  on  her 
death-bed.     I  solemnly  repeat  that  I  will  do  so,  if  you 
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will  only  wait  until  after  this  event  (I  ask  it  for  obvious 
reasons),  and  subsequently  I  will,  by  degrees  and  within  a 
certain  time,  refund  every  farthing  of  what  is  due  to  you. 
Believe  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  quavering  voice,  as  if  from 
emotion,  "  I  have  suffered  the  keenest  remorse  for  the  past, 
and  my  share  of  the  transaction  has  haunted  my  mind  day 
and  night  for  a  long,  long  while."  This  was  true  enough 
in  one  sense,  if  not  quite  in  the  conscientious  light  he  desired 
to  imply.  "  Mrs.  Corcoran's  dying  entreaty  that  I  would 
see  justice  done  to  you  was  but  the  echo  of  my  own  earnest 
wish.  Death  having  released  her  from  all  earthly  respon- 
sibility, I  am  left  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  us  both.  'While 
she  lived  I  was  restrained  from  doing  this ;  and  in  all 
fairness  to  myself,  and  without  meaning  to  heap  additional 
reproach  on  the  dead,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  fraudulent 
scheme  did  not  emanate  from  my  own  brain.  Your  strange 
and  sudden  disappearance  cost  me  much  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness" (obviously  another  qualified  truth),  "and  for  some 
time  I  tried  to  discover  traces  of  you,  but  without  success, 
until — until  years  afterwards." 

The  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  ingenious  statement 
(more  or  less  a  pitiful  lie  to  screen  himself  behind  the  dead) 
with  his  subtle  conduct  during  the  last  four  years,  was  not 
lost  upon  Lizzie,  who  accepted  the  assurance  for  what  it 
was  worth. 

Heffernan  was  about  to  urge  that  it  was  for  Agnes' 
sake  he  desired  Lizzie  to  wait  until  after  the  marriage ;  but 
his  ready  tact  came  to  the  rescue  in  time,  and  he  reflected 
that  probably  such  a  plea  might  suggest  to  Lizzie's  mind 
that  the  young  lady  whom  she  so  much  respected  and  loved 
ought  not  to  be  sacrified  to  a  convicted  scoundrel.  Some 
such  idea  might  have  occurred  to  Lizzie,  had  not  her  mind 
been  so  filled  with  the  delirium  of  her  new-found  happiness, 
and  the  exultant  prospect  of  proving   herself  a   lady  to 
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Hector  Grayle's  proud  family,  which  absorbing  thought 
may,  perhaps,  exonerate  her  for  the  somewhat  selfish  over- 
sight. It  did  occur  to  her,  however,  that  Heffernan's 
request  that  the  matter  should  stand  over  till  after  his 
marriage  was  incompatible  with  all  reason,  inasmuch  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  identity  would  be  as  awkward  for 
him  after,  as  it  would  be  before,  the  wedding.  But  she  sup- 
posed he  wished  to  avoid  any  scandal  at  this  critical 
juncture,  and  would  be  ready  with  some  plausible  story  in 
self-defence  when  the  time  came.  Such  supposition  was  in 
a  measure  confirmed  by  his  next  remark. 

"By  the  way/'  he  said,  in  an  anxious  tone,  "let  me  ask 
you  one  thing.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  sent  you 
that  letter  after  Mrs.  Corcoran  died?-" 

"  Her — her  brother,  Mr.  Sickles,  I  believe,"  replied 
Lizzie,  hesitating  a  little. 

"  Do  you  know  for  certain  ?" 

"  I  do ;  yes,  it  was  Mr.  Sickles,  but  he  was  quite  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  for  it  was  sealed  up  when  delivered  to  him/'' 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  that?" 

u  Yes,  I  am,  for  I  was  told  so  positively." 

"  Then  I  presume  the  secret  at  present  is  entirely  between 
you  and  me  and  this — this  written  confession,  is  it  not  ? 
I  mean  to  say,  do  those  old  people  know  anything  about  it 
yet?" 

Lizzie  thought  he  alluded  to  the  Frosts  at  Mentland, 
whereas  he  meant  the  Rolfes ;  so  she  reassured  him  at 
once  by  saying  that  they  did  not,  nor  would  she  enlighten 
them,  if  he  only  adhered  to  his  promise  and  did  not  drive 
her  to  extreme  measures. 

Heffernan  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief  when  he 
heard  this,  and  their  interview  was  now  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination  by  loud  calls  for  them  from  the  wings. 
This  was  to  hurry  them  on  to  the  stage,  which,  indeed,  had 
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been  kept  waiting  by  their  not  appearing  at  the  proper 
cue. 

"Good  gracious,  you  people!"  cried  George  Grayle, 
rushing  to  fetch  them  in  a  high  state  of  agitation,  "  why 
don't  you  come  on  ?  Ton  my  life,  you've  spoilt  the  best 
situation  in  the  piece/''  and  the  indignant  author-cum-actor- 
cum-stage-manager  drove  them  before  him  on  to  the  boards 
like  a  couple  of  refractory  turkeys. 

HefFernan  had  hitherto  almost  ignored  the  amateur  milk- 
maid at  rehearsals  and  elsewhere,  except  when  they  were  on 
the  stage  and  he  had  to  act  the  lover;  but  a  rapid  thaw  of 
his  cold  haughty  bearing  set  in  after  this  interview.  He 
now  became  most  kind  and  courteous  towards  Lizzie;  so 
much  so  that  she  was  quite  disarmed  by  his  pleasant 
manner,  and  began  to  think  that  Joe  was  right  after  all, 
and  that,  as  he  had  said,  "  the  captin  was  not  such  a  bad 
'un  now,  and  would  act  fair  enough  if  she  only  gave  him 
the  chance." 

Tiny  Gore  was  not  slow  to  notice  that  the  "Rajah" 
seemed  all  of  a  sudden  bent  on  fascinating  the  fair  milk- 
maid off  the  stage  as  well  as  on,  and  he  experienced  a  twinge 
of  jealous  pique  as  he  remarked  it.  The  fascinator  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  Benedict,  it  is  true,  and  he  himself 
had  already  been  hopelessly  snubbed;  but  still  he  felt  a 
twinge.  During  the  evening  he  first  drew  Hector's  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  who  merely  smiled  in  amused  self-con- 
fidence at  the  idea ;  and  then  Clement's,  who  made  no 
remark,  but  thought  the  more,  wishing  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  there  might  be  anything  in  it,  and  yet  was 
utterly  hopeless  of  a  reprieve  at  this  eleventh  hour.  He 
knew  too  well  that  Agnes  was  long  since  lost  to  him  for  ever, 
and  that  it  was  too  late  now  for  any  third  person  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

Since  Joe  had  unlocked  the  chambers  of  her  memory, 
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Lizzie  burned  to  tell  Hector  Grayle  who  she  was,  and 
would  have  clone  so  at  once,  but  for  the  compact  with  her 
half-brother.  Nevertheless,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
mysteriously  hinting'  to  her  lover  that  evening  how  she  had 
found  out  something1  which  might  afford  the  much-desired 
clue  to  her  origin.  It  was  but  natural  that  she  should 
be  greatly  elated  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  remove 
that  one  obstacle —  the  disparity  of  their  positions  ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  no  longer  felt  guilty  of  deceit, 
nor  considered  that  there  wras  harm  in  being  clandestinely 
engaged  for  a  little  while. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act  of  George  Grayle's  drama 
amid  hearty  applause,  and  the  performance  was  pronounced 
a  decided  success,  notwithstanding  a  slight  hitch  here  and 
there  during  the  evening.  The  author  was  called  for,  and 
cheered  to  the  echo  when  he  appeared  and  made  an  appro- 
priate speech,  after  which  every  one  was  summoned  before 
the  curtain,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 

Gertrude  Grayle  was  quite  overcome  with  delight  and 
pride  at  her  husband's  genius,  also  at  the  handsome  appear- 
ance and  "  clever  "  acting  of  her  dear  children  ;  and  as  for 
that  paragon,  her  future  son-in-law,  he  came  in  for  the  most 
affectionate  panegyric  from  his  gentle  admirer,  who  hurried 
afterwards  behind  the  scenes  and  congratulated  each  and  all 
on  their  efforts. 

Then  followed  a  general  supper  for  both  audience  and 
performers,  in  which  Lizzie  was  of  course  included,  Agnes 
and  Heffernan  pressing  her,  rather  against  her  will,  to  join 
the  formidable  party  in  the  dining-room.  George  Grayle, 
moreover,  wouldn't  hear  of  her  not  doing  so,  and  said  he 
could  not  allow  one  of  his  principal  players  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  Some  sat  down  in  theatrical  costume,  while 
others  preferred  to  change  theirs,  Lizzie  being  among  the 
latter.     She   was   going  to  walk  home  across    the    park 
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under  old  Rolfe's  escort,  and  preferred  her  own  warm  dress 
to  the  milkmaid's  short  petticoats  and  rather  flimsy  attire. 
During  supper  HefFernan,  who  sat  close  to  Lizzie,  con- 
tinued to  pay  her  every  attention  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive 
manner,  which  pleased  her  not  a  little  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  she  left  the  supper-table  to  go  home,  he  made  a  point 
of  escorting  her  from  the  room  and  adjusting  her  wraps. 
Gideon  Rolfe  was  then  called  for  from  the  servants'  hall, 
where  he  had  been  regaling  himself  comfortably  with  cold 
beef,  beer,  and  pickles,  instead  of  "  lobster  salad,  cham- 
pagne, and  chat/'  But  he  considered  it  perfectly  right 
that  his  little  rosebud  should  be  admitted  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  "  genteel  folk — "  not  only  in  consideration  of  her  ser- 
vices on  the  stage,  but  because  she  was  a  lady,  though  they 
didn't  know  it — while  he,  so  to  speak,  was  relegated  to  his 
proper  place  below  the  salt.  He  now  appeared,  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  with  lantern  and  cudgel,  waterproof, 
shawls,  goloshes,  and  umbrella  ;  every  little  comfort  and 
protection,  in  short,  that  he  could  devise  for  his  precious 
charge  ;  and  if  she  was  tired,  or  it  was  too  wet  underfoot, 
he  was  prepared  to  carry  her.  God  bless  her  !  he'd  think 
nothing  of  doing  that,  not  he.  In  fact,  he  was  very  happy 
and  comfortable  after  his  supper,  was  old  Gideon,  and  well 
fortified  to  go  through  any  arduous  task,  more  especially 
a  labour  of  love  such  as  this.  But  when  Lizzie  had  shaken 
hands  with  Agnes  and  HefTernan  (Hector  had  purposely 
remained  in  the  background),  and  the  door  was  opened, 
the  exclamation,  "Good  heavens  !  what  an  awful  night!" 
escaped  from  every  lip.  The  moaning  and  howling  of  the 
wind  from  without,  which  had  gradually  risen  higher  and 
higher  during  the  evening,  had  prepared  them  for  a  certain 
amount  of  seasonable  inclemency,  but  nobody  could  have 
believed  it  was  so  bad  till  the  boisterous  fact  burst  upon 
them.     The  chilly  gusts  now  shrieked  in  through  the  door 
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like  a  thousand  dark  Furies,  and  extinguished  nearly  all 
the  lights  in  the  hall  and  passages ;  the  rain  came  pelt- 
ing down  with  pitiless  force,  and  a  sudden  douche  dashed 
in  at  the  open  door.  Distant  rumbling  of  thunder,  besides, 
growing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  faint  flashes  of  lightning, 
told  of  an  approaching  storm  which  promised  to  increase  in 
severity  every  minute. 

"My  dear  Lizzie,  you  really  can't  go  home  in  this/''  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  shuddering  and  drawing  inside  from  the 
cold  draught ;  "  it's  dreadful ;  you  had  better  wait  a  little, 
at  all  events/' 

"  Ah,  I'm  afraid  it  will  only  get  worse  instead  of  better," 
observed  Heffernan,  putting  his  head  out  into  the  turbulent 
darkness  and  drawing  it  back  quickly.  "  It's  not  fit  for  a 
dog*  to  stir  out — " 

"  No,  I'm  sure  it  isn't,"  coincided  Agnes  ;  "  then  what 
had  better  be  done  ?     John,  pray  shut  the  door." 

u  Oh,  she  shan't  take  no  harm,  miss,"  interposed  Rolfe  ; 
*  I'll  carry  her,  blowed  if  I  don't,  and  keep  off  the  rain." 

"  Realty,  my  good  fellow,  it's  utter  madness  to  think  of 
it,"  said  Heffernan ;  "  all  very  well  for  a  man,  but  to  send 
a  woman  out  a  night  like  this  !  it's  not  to  be  heard  of. 
TVhy  can't  she  sleep  in  the  house,  Fay?" 

"  Of  course  she  can — " 

u  Oh,  you're  very  good  I'm  sure,"  began  Lizzie ;  u  but 
really  I'm  not  afraid,  and — " 

"  Nonsense,  I  quite  agree  with  Captain  Heffernan,"  re- 
plied Agnes ;  "  and  you  know  Elise  is  away,  Albert,  so  she 
can  have  her  room  ;  that's  my  maid's,  Lizzie.  You  must 
stop,  so  there's  no  more  to  be  said,  and  we'll  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  possible." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  Miss  Agnes,"  replied  Lizzie, 
grateful  for  the  offer,  "  and  if  I  shan't  be  giving  too  much 
trouble,  and  my  father  doesn't  mind — " 
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"  Oh,  don't  you  think  o'  me,  my  dear/'  said  the  keeper. 
"  Well — yes — pVaps  it  is  better  arter  all,"  he  added,  as  a 
bright  flash  dazzled  their  eyes  and  was  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous clap  of  thunder  which  shook  the  old  Hall  to  its 
foundations. 

"  Come  away,  Lizzie,"  cried  Agnes,  preparing  to  take  her 
off;  "  let's  get  away  from  this  window.  That  last  flash 
nearly  blinded  me." 

"And  what  about  you,  Rolfe?  You  can't  go  either," 
urged  Heffernan,  with  unusual  condescension. 

The  keeper  thought  it  very  different  from  his  manner  on 
the  day  of  the  leopard  catastrophe,  which  subject,  by  the  way, 
had  never  been  mentioned  again  either  by  him  or  Lizzie. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right,  sir,  thank  yer,"  replied  Gideon  ; 
"  and  I  dursn't  stop  for  all  the  world,  though  my  little  gal 
had  better ;  the  old  missus  'ud  go  into  fits  to  know  what 
what  had  come  of  us  if  I  didn't  turn  up." 

So  it  was  finally  arranged  that  Lizzie  should  stay  and 
sleep  in  the  maid's  room  ;  and  Rolfe,  bidding  them  good 
night  in  a  cheery  voice,  went  out  into  the  tempestuous 
gloom  to  brave  the  howling  hurricane  by  himself.  But 
had  he  been  blessed  with  the  power  of  second  sight,  he 
would  sooner  have  taken  his  little  girl  home  with  him  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed  through  the  wind-tossed,  rain- 
drenched  avenue,  than  have  allowed  her  to  sleep  that  night 
at  the  old  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DANGER  ! 

"  The  night  has  heen  unruly     .     .     . 

and,  as  they  say, 

Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air;  strange  screams  of  death." 

Shakspeare. 
"  This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed, 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil." 

Coleridge. 

The  departure  of  those  guests  not  staying  in  the  house  was 
delayed  for  some  time  through  stress  of  weather ;  but  car- 
riage after  carriage  rolled  away  at  length,  amid  the  roaring 
of  the  elements.  Shortly  afterwards  the  storm  lulled  for  a 
while,  but  only  to  break  out  afresh  with  wilder  fury.  The 
dark  sky,  loaded  with  electricity,  belched  forth  vivid  jets 
of  fire  amid  the  rolling  din  of  the  thunder;  and,  as  recorded 
in  the  papers  subsequently,  it  resembled  a  tropical  tem- 
pest both  for  its  severity  and  long  duration.  Far  into  the 
small  hours  it  continued  to  rage,  and  drove  sleep  from  the 
pillow  of  many  an  inmate  of  the  Hall  that  night,  who 
tossed  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  courted  the  drowsy  god  in 
vain.  It  was  only  when  the  storm  had  spent  its  violence 
that  the  nervous  ones  could  close  an  eyelid,  to  sleep  heavily 
at  length  from  overfatigue.     And  yet,  with  so  many  lying 
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wide  awake,  not  a  soul  in  the  building  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  dark  deed  which  was  being  plotted  and  silently 
carried  out  in  their  very  midst,  nor  of  the  startling  dis- 
closures which  the  next  morning  would  reveal. 

The  last  carriage  had  driven  off,  and  the  ladies  in  the 
house  had  adjourned  for  the  night,  when  Albert  Heffernan 
rejoined  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room.  These  lords  of 
the  creation  had  a  convivial  time  of  it  now  amongst  them- 
selves, and  kept  it  up  to  a  late  hour. 

The  wind  and  rain  shrieked  and  rattled  against  the  old 
casements,  and  the  deafening  thunder  roared  and  growled, 
whilst  loud  laughter,  chaff  and  gossip,  and  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  seemed  to  mock  the  fury  of  the  contend- 
ing elements ;  as  though  Bacchus,  within  the  security  of 
four  walls,  were  defying  Jupiter  to  take  his  castle  by  storm. 

"  Come,  Tiny,  you're  empty  again,  old  fellow/'  cried 
Heffernan,  pouring  some  champagne  into  Gore's  glass  for 
the  third  time  since  re-entering  the  room ;  "  you've  drunk 
to  my  health  and  future  happiness  as  a  Benedict,  and 
now  I  want  to  propose  another  toast.  The  jolly  good  health 
of  my  father-in-law  that  is  to  be  !  Gentlemen,  here's  to 
our  manager,  the  author  of  our  piece,  the  performer  of 
everything  in  general,  and  the  sergeant-major  in  parti- 
cular !     George  Grayle,  your  good  health  !" 

The  toast  was  duly  honoured,  and  other  bumpers  followed ; 
in  fact,  it  was  less  a  feast  of  reason  than  a  flow  of  unlimited 
champagne,  and  a  good  deal  more  was  broached  and  drunk 
during  that  brief  hour  or  two  than  was  good  for  some  of 
the  weaker-headed  youngsters. 

George  Grayle,  the  presiding  spirit  (the  Squire  having 
gone  to  bed),  began  to  notice  this,  so  wisely  put  on  the 
drao-  in  time,  and  prevented  the  predisposed  ones  from 
indulging  in  the  vulgarity  of  excess.  With  regard  to  Tiny 
Gore,  however,  this  measure  came  rather  late;  the  young 
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subaltern  was  much  flushed  and  excited  already,  and  as  he 
was  not  on  regimental  duty  to-night,  he  gave  his  jovial  dis- 
position full  swing  ;  indeed  Hefferman,  who  had  encouraged 
and  drunk  g*lass  for  glass  with  him,  had  succeeded  even- 
tually in  making  him  more  or  less  tipsy. 

At  length  the  merry  party  dispersed  and  tumbled  up  to 
bed  by  twos  and  threes,  when  Heffernan  tucked  little 
Gore's  arm  under  his  own,  in  a  fatherly  way,  and  steered 
him  upstairs. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  I  say,  what  an  awful  blinder,'  Rajah,  and, 
by  Jove,  there's  a  clap  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  Tiny,  as  they 
passed  beneath  the  glass  dome  on  the  landing,  for  at  the 
same  moment  a  vivid  flash  played  along  the  corridor  and  a 
detonating  clap  of  thunder  burst  overhead,  as  if  the  very 
elements  suspected  there  was  danger  brewing  within,  and 
desired  to  give  a  timely  warning. 

"  I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  in  all  this,  I  know/'  said  Tiny ; 
"  never  can  sleep  in  a  thunderstorm." 

"  Sleep  !  of  course  you  will,  the  moment  you  get  between 
the  sheets.     Come  along." 

Tiny  Gore  occupied  the  old  grey  room,  of  ghostly 
renown,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  Heflernan  slept  in 
the  adjoining  apartment;  so,  being  such  close  neighbours, 
Tiny,  who  was  of  a  sociable  disposition,  was  continually 
dropping  into  the  Rajah's  room  to  borrow  a  button-hook, 
tell  him  a  good  joke,  or  what  not,  till  he  became  almost  a 
nuisance.  Then  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed  he 
would  generally  join  Heffernan  for  a  chat  and  a  sly  smoke 
up  the  chimney  (smoking  was  strictly  prohibited  now  in 
the  Barringtree  bed-rooms,  but  no  matter !)  and  would,  if 
his  companion  let  him,  stay  and  "jaw  away"  till  cockcrow. 
But  to-night,  on  reaching  their  respective  doors,  it  was 
discovered  that  Heffernan's  fire  was  out,  while  Tmy's  was 
just    aglow;     so    matters  were   reversed,    and    Heifernan, 
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declaring'  he  couldn't  sleep  himself  just  yet  in  all  this  row, 
settled  down  with  Gore  in  front  of  the  grey  room  fire, 
when  they  lit  each  a  final  pipe  before  turning  in. 

Tiny  stirred  up  the  sulky  cinders,  put  on  more  coal,  and 
chatted  away  sensibly  enough,  as  soberly  as  if  he  had  just 
come  from  church  instead  of  a  "  second  supper/'  In  fact, 
he  seemed  to  have  nearly  recovered  himself  since  he  came 
upstairs,  or  at  all  events  the  boisterous  effects  of  the 
champagne  had  died  out,  to  give  place,  however,  a  little 
later  to  extreme  drowsiness,  which  Heffernan  observed  with 
secret  satisfaction.  They  had  been  talking  together  for 
some  time,  when  Tin}  's  head  at  length  began  to  nod,  despite 
the  noise  of  wind  and  thunder.  His  pipe  was  long  since 
finished,  and  he  merely  mumbled  out  a  feeble  remark  now 
and  again  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  conversation  j  yet 
Heffernan  made  no  sign  of  moving,  nor  urged  the  sleepy 
youth  to  go  to  bed. 

Tiny  had  not  spoken  for  several  minutes ;  his  eyes  were 
shut,  his  chin  was  on  his  chest,  and  he  was  snoring  spas- 
modically. Believing  him  to  be  fast  asleep,  Heffernan 
stealthily  rose  from  his  chair  and  crossed  on  tiptoe  towards 
the  old  cupboard  leading  into  the  secret  passage.  He  had 
just  opened  the  door  when  a  murmured  remark  from  the 
supposed  sleeper  arrested  him,  whereupon  he  closed  it  again 
and  paused.  "  So  you're  really — going  to  be  married — 
next  week,  old  chap/'  muttered  Tiny,  "  congrasherlate  you 
— splendid  looking  girl — wish  /  was.  Old  Bobby  Bones 
goin'  to  be  married  too — Georgie  Vickers,  you  know — 
goin'  to  be  turned  off  after  Christmas — asked  me  to  be 
besht  man — Hulloa  !  what  are  you  doing  there,  Rajah  ?  " 
The  last  sentence  was  in  a  more  wide-awake  tone;  for 
Tiny,  through  his  half  closed  eyes,  missed  Heffernan  from 
his  chair  and  roused  himself  a  little  to  see  where  he  was. 

"I  —  I    thought     I    felt    rather    a    draught    coming 
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through  this  cupboard/''  said  the  other ;  u  only  my  fancy, 
though." 

"  Ah,  rummy  old  cupboard  that,  and  rummy  old  room 
too — supposed  to  be  haunted,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Haunted,  pshaw  !  who  told  you  that  ?  "  laughed  Hef- 
fernan,  returning  to  the  fire ;  "  about  as  much  haunted  as 
I  am  n  (he  might  -have  said  "  not  nearly  as  much,"  with 
some  truth) ;  "  like  all  other  haunted  rooms  I  should  say — 
bosh  !  There  was  some  old  story  of  years  ago  connected 
with  it,  I  believe,  but  even  that's  forgotten  now/'' 

"Oh — well,  I'm  not  afraid  of  ghosts  myself,  never  was/' 
yawned  Tiny,  rising  rather  unsteadily  from  his  cliair,  and 
stretching  himself  with  a  sort  of  piteous  groan,  which 
terminated  in  a  grunt  as  lie  gave  a  lurch  forward. 
u  O — oh — ah  !  how  tired  I  am  !  I  say,  I  say,  it  is  late," 
he  added,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  I  shall  turn  in." 

"  I  think  you'd  better,  old  fellow,  there'll  be  heads  to 
mend  to-morrow,  if  you  don't  sleep  off  some  of  that  phiz." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right — good  night,  Rajah." 

"  Good  night,"  and  Heffernan  took  up  his  candle  and 
left  him.  But  before  he  had  got  into  his  own  room  Tiny 
put  his  head  out  and  exclaimed, — 

a  I  say,  I  say,  I  swear,  look  here ;  I  can't  lock  my  door, 
you  know,  the  key's  gone — I  can't  find  the  key." 

"  What  key  ?  " 

"  Key  of  my  door,  of  course.  Come,  Rajah,  no  humbug, 
you  know — none  of  your  funny  jokes;  I'm  not  going  to  be 
locked  in — just  give  it  up  !  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  key," 
rejoined  Heffernan,  with  an  amused  smile ;  "  go  to  bed  ; 
you're  screwed." 

"  I'm  not ;  and  I  say,  I  want  my  key — I  always  lock  my 
door,  and — " 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     It's  very 
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likely  dropped  on  the  floor,  just  look — and  do  go  to  bed, 
there's  a  good  boy;  it's  awfully  late."" 

"  All  right,  I'm  going.  Cow-found  it !  "  growled  Tiny, 
groping  about  on  the  ground,  "  where  the  deuce  has  it  got 
to  ?     I  can't  find  it." 

"  Here,  you  can  have  mine  if  it'll  fit,"  said  Heffernan, ' 
taking  one  from  his  own  lock  and  handing  it  to  him.  "  I'm 
not  such  an  old  woman  as  to  want  to  bolt  my  door — never 
trouble  to  do  such  a  thing ;  I  thought  you  weren't  nervous." 

"No  more  I  am — who  said  I  was?"  retorted  Tiny, 
trying  Heffernan's  key  and  returning  it;  " no,  that  won't 
do;   never  mind,  it  doesn't  matter.     Good  night." 

"  There's  only  a  wall  between  us/'  observed  Heffernan, 
"  holloa  for  me  if  you  see  a  gobbin  or  anything,  ha,  ha ! 
Once  more,  good  night,"  and  they  closed  their  respective 
doors  and  retired  to  rest  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  may  be  imagined  Albert  Heffernan^  after  his  inter- 
view with  his  half-sister,  was  driven  to  the  verge  of 
desperation.  In  his  case,  retiring  to  rest  was  a  mere 
faqon  de  parler  ;  for  the  thought  of  going  to  bed,  much  less 
to  sleep,  was  far  from  his  intention  at  present. 

So,  Mrs.  Corcoran  had  betrayed  him  after  all,  thought 
he,  as  he  might  almost  have  anticipated ;  and  the  one 
imperative  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  her  written  statement  at  all  hazards.  But  how  this 
could  be  managed,  and  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he 
was  at  first  utterly  at  a  loss  to  decide. 

The  terrific  storm,  however,  came  to  his  assistance,  both 
by  its  protracted  violence  and  by  causing  Lizzie's  detention 
at  the  Hall.  It  seemed  another  of  those  extraordinary 
chances  which  sometimes  favour  the  wicked — a  chance, 
indeed,  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Such  a  splendid  opportunity 
he  might  have  gone  far  to  seek,  and  had  it  not  offered,  dire 
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necessity  must    have    driven    him   to   adopt  other  means, 
however  desperate. 

He  happened  to  know  the  locality  of  the  room  allotted 
to  Agnes'  maid,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  one  corresponding 
with  the  grey  room,  on  the  opposite  side ;  he  also  knew,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  two 
through  the  secret  passage.  Lizzie,  therefore,  having  been 
committed  to  this  particular  apartment,  such  accidental 
circumstance  at  once  suggested  to  him  a  project  which 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  much  difficulty. 
Besides,  he  was  cognizant  of  another  particular — that  the 
secret  passage  was  not  fastened  up  in  any  way,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  Elise,  Agnes'  maid,  was  in  the  habit  of  making- 
it  a  short  cut  from  her  own  room  to  that  of  her  young 
mistress  at  the  other  end  of  the  east  corridor,  thereby  saving 
herself  two  flights  of  stairs  and  a  long  way  round. 

The  grey  room  during  the  last  few  years  had  quite  lost 
its  reputation  as  a  ghostly  haunt,  and  when  it  happened  to 
be  unoccupied  the  fearless  French  maid  found  the  mys- 
terious passage  a  decided  convenience  rather  than  a  source 
of  apprehension.  But  it  was  only  used  thus  privily,  as  it 
were,  and  not  as  a  regular  thoroughfare,  Heffernan 
happening  to  know  of  it  by  having  frequently  seen  the 
woman  go  that  way  past  his  room. 

After  Agnes  had  arranged  where  Lizzie  was  to  sleep, 
Heffernan  was  not  long  in  forming  his  plans.  He  felt 
pretty  sure  that  the  all-important  letter,  containing  Mrs. 
Coreoran's  deposition,  would  be  carefully  placed  beneath  the 
girl's  pillow  that  night,  or  else  be  concealed  amongst  her 
clothes;  in  any  case  easily  obtainable,  if  he  could  only  effect 
an  entrance  into  her  room  whilst  she  slept.  Of  course 
Lizzie  would  lock  her  door;  but  since  she  was  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  secret  passage,  he 
took  it  for  granted  this  way  of  ingress  would  be  left  unse- 
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cured  against  intrusion.  Consequently  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  get  through  the  grey  room  occupied  by  Tiny. 
To  insure  doing  this  without  detection  he  had  pressed  as 
much  champagne  as  possible  on  the  youth,  hoping  to  make 
him  sleep  more  soundly  from  intoxication.  He  then  sur- 
reptitiously extracted  the  door-key;  and  in  order  to  examine 
the  cupboard,  and  ascertain  that  there  was  nothing  to 
obstruct  his  way,  sat  up  with  Tiny  till  the  latter  dozed  off 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity. 

After  Heffernan  had  betaken  himself  to  his  own  apartment 
he  waited  for  at  least  two  or  three  hours  before  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  design.  He  naturally  feared  that  the  noisy 
storm  would  keep  Lizzie  awake,  and  dared  not  risk  visiting 
her  room  until  after  it  had  abated.  During  those  two  or  three 
hours  a  thousand  dark  and  evil  thoughts  swept  through 
his  brain — thoughts  well  in  keeping  with  that  lurid, 
roaring  night,  as  was  the  night  with  the  foul  deed  he  now 
contemplated. 

I  say  now,  for  his  first  and  only  intention  had  been  to 
secure  that  dangerous  black-and-white  witness  against 
himself.  Having  thus  deprived  mer  of  this  instrument 
wherewith  to  support  her  claims,  he  would  swear  her  down, 
if  needs  be,  or  concoct  such  a  story  in  the  end  that  might 
exculpate  himself.  His  clever  wits  would  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  he  might  easily 
prove  that  the  fraud  had  been  no  fraud  after  all,  but  merely 
another  extraordinary  instance  of  mistaken  identity. 

To  substantiate  such  a  plea,  what  was  easier  than  to  bribe 
the  old'  Frosts  still  further,  and  purchase  their  support  of 
his  statement?  For  money  they  would  swear  away  their 
souls  in  his  favour,  and  who  was  there  to  gainsay  him 
or  them  ?  Such  was  the  context  of  his  first  deliberation, 
but  the  comparative  harmlessness  of  this  was  quickly 
overthrown    by    supplementary   thoughts — evil   thoughts 
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suggested  to  him  by  bis  cloven-hoofed  ally,  who  whispered 
at  his  elbow  while  Heffernan  stood  there  in  the  flashing  fire 
from  the  angry  heavens. 

The  forked  lightning  lit  up  every  angle  of  the  apartment 
at  rapid  intervals,  paled  the  dim  flame  of  the  flickering 
candle,  and  illumined  his  own  livid  features  ;  yet,  vile  as  he 
had  become,  the  man  shrank  not  from  the  fierce  battle 
raging  without,  for  tne  fire  within  him  absorbed  all  his 
soul,  as  it  consumed,  for  the  time,  every  sense  of  human 
feeling.  Crime  begets  crime,  and  he  dared  not  turn  back 
now  from  the  satanic  promptings  of  his  subtle  brain.  He 
well  knew  that  utter  ruin  and  degradation  stared  him  in 
the  face  if  he  failed  to  grapple  with  this  besetting  peril, 
and  speedily  he  plotted  out  his  intended  villainy.  As  he 
stood  by  the  fireplace,  wrapt  in  thought,  with  his  dark 
piercing  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  the  lightning- 
suddenly  revealed  to  him  his  medicine-chest,  which  lay  in 
a  shadowy  corner  beside  the  dressing-table,  and  instantly 
he  became  seized  with  a  criminal  inspiration  which  led  him 
on  beyond  all  power  of  self-control.  Poison  !  Ah  no  !  such 
a  clumsy  expedient  was  dismissed  from  his  mind  almost 
before  it  presented  itself.  A  medicine-chest  was  a  thing 
he  was  never  without  since  his  service  in  India,  and  he 
had  learned  to  appreciate  its  value  when  encamped  in  the 
wild  jungles  far  from  all  civilization  and  medical  aid.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  present  contents,  though  it 
was  long  since  he  had  had  occasion  to  consult  it.  Taking 
up  the  candle,  he  now  crossed  towards  the  spot  where  the 
box  lay,  and  unlocked  it.  He  then  took  up  three  or  four 
bottles,  looked  at  them  carefully  and  put  them  back  again, 
finally  selecting  a  vial  labelled  c/doroform,  with  which  he 
returned  to  the  fireplace. 

The  storm  had  now  abated.     The  night,  or  rather  the 
morning,   was    comparatively  quiet,    and    by  the    gentle 
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soughing  of  the  dying  wind  among  the  trees,  and  a  sub- 
dued rumbling  in  the  far  distance,  it  seemid  as  though  the 
elements  were  weary  and  had  retired  to  rest.  But  for 
long:  after  the  storm  had  lulled  the  reflection  of  the  vivid 
lightning,  drawing  further  and  further  away,  illumined  the 
heavens  at  intervals  and  flickered  around  the  Hall.  Ex- 
cept for  these  intermittent  flashes,  total  darkness  prevailed 
both  without  and  within  the  walls  of  the  mansion — that 
intense  darkness  which  precedes  the  dawn. 

Heffernan  now  extinguished  his  candle,  and  removing 
his  slippers,  crept  like  a  panther  from  his  room.  Without 
the  faintest  noise,  he  succeeded  in  unfastening  Tiny's  door, 
which  he  now  purposely  left  ajar,  and  then,  between  the 
electric  flashes,  felt  his  way  along  the  wall  towards  the 
cupboard.  Just  as  he  reached  the  hearthrug  he  heard 
Tiny  move  in  bed  and  heave  a  deep  sigh  in  his  sleep.  This 
arrested  his  progress,  and  he  stood  still  as  a  statue  for 
several  minutes,  watching  the  bed.  Had  Tiny  Gore  awoke 
by  any  chance,  Heffernan  was  prepared  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  mysterious  re-appearance.  He  had  purposely 
left  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch  on  the  grey  room  mantle- 
piece,  and  intended  to  make  this  a  plea  for  having  re- 
turned. He  felt  this  hazardous  venture  to  be  his  only 
chance,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  run  great  risk 
in  order  to  avert  the  greater  danger  which  threatened  him. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  young  officer  was  still 
in  a  heavy  sleep,  Heffernan  continued  cautiously  on  his 
way,  and  succeeded  in  passing  without  difficulty  through 
the  panelled  aperture.  This  was  no  more  than  he  expected 
to  achieve ;  nevertheless  he  was  intensely  relieved  to  find 
the  coast  clear. 

On  reaching  the  room  occupied  by  Lizzie,  he  paused 
again,  for  his  actions  were  almost  dependent  on  the  fitful 
gleams  which  now  and  then  disclosed  to  him,  as  clear  as 
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day,  the  darkest  comers.  With  rapid  glance  he  took  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartment,  and  saw  where  his 
victim  lay,  reposing  peacefully  on  the  further  side.  Having 
ascertained  this,  nothing  remained  but  to  carry  out  his 
hideous  intention.  He  now  took  the  vial  from  his  pocket, 
and  carefully  saturating  a  handkerchief  with  its  contents, 
crept  towards  the  sleeping  girl. 

The  task  he  had  set  himself  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  He  knew  that  chloroform  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  leave  no  tell-tale  traces  of  having  been  administered, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  discovered  immediately  after- 
wards. His  idea,  then,  was,  first  of  all,  to  cause  profounder 
sleep  from  its  gradual  effects,  by  holding  the  drenched 
handkerchief  a  short  distance  from  the  nostrils,  and  when 
this  had  been  done  long  enough  to  render  her  insensible  to 
touch,  and  unlikely  to  awake  from  feeling  anything  in 
contact  with  her  face,  he  thought  to  adopt  a  bolder  mea- 
sure —  namely,  to  replenish  the  kerchief  from  the  vial, 
and  then  by  delicate  manipulation  to  press  it  gently  and 
cautiously  against  the  respiratory  organs,  increasing  the 
pressure  until  death  ensued  from  anaesthesia  and  suffoca- 
tion. 

With  the  most  elaborate  pains  he  proceeded  to  carry  out 
this  diabolical  design,  and  w7aited  patiently  for  the  glim- 
mering flashes  (which  wrere  now  fewer  and  at  longer 
intervals,  although  still  brilliant,)  to  favour  his  move- 
ments. Lizzie  had  lain  awake  for  some  hours,  until 
at  last  thoroughly  tired  out,  she  had  fallen  into  a  sound 
sleep ;  and  now,  as  he  held  the  chloroform  close  to 
her  unconscious  face,  her  deep  and  regular  breathing 
readily  inhaled  the  narcotic  fumes.  After  allowing  time 
for  this  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  he  again  moistened 
the  handkerchief,  and,  with  the  greatest  caution,  gradually 
pressed  it  over  her  nose  and  mouth.     Closer  and  closer  he 
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pressed  it  until  the  painful  feeling  of  suffocation  momen- 
tarily roused  her  from  her  deadly  sleep,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  she  struggled  violently  against  his  cruel  hand. 

A  smothered  shriek,  and  then  another,  louder,  escaped 
her,  after  which  all  was  quiet.  She  lay  perfectly  passive 
and  motionless  now,  and  removing  the  handkerchief,  he 
waited  beside  the  bed  as  long  as  he  dared,  after  the  girl 
had  uttered  those  agonized  cries;  but  she  did  not  stir 
again.  He  next  placed  his  hand  over  the  region  of  her 
heart,  but  failed  to  discern  the  faintest  pulsation,  and  he 
then  knew  that  the  lethal  drug  had  done  its  work.  Quick 
as  thought  he  searched  under  the  pillow  for  the  much- 
coveted  letter,  and  to  his  intense  triumph  found  it  there, 
as  he  anticipated. 

Hark  !  in  that  throbbing  silence  he  thought  he  heard 
somebody  moving  in  the  next  room.  He  listened  ;  but  no, 
all  was  still  as  the  grave,  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
and  the  thudding  of  his  own  merciless  heart ;  and  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  he  stole  softly  back  towards  the 
secret  passage  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come.  As  he 
pressed  open  the  panel,  leading  into  the  closet  of  the  grey 
room,  to  his  horror  and  consternation  he  felt  it  pushed 
against  by  something  or  some  one  on  the  other  side.  Then 
he  heard  a  subdued,  startled  cry,  and  the  patter  of  naked 
feet,  hurrying  back  into  the  grey  room  beyond.  He  knew 
in  a  moment  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  Tiny  Gore, 
who,  roused  no  doubt  by  Lizzie's  screams,  was  exploring 
the  mysterious  cupboard  in  curiosity  and  alarm. 

Heffernan  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and,  chilly  morning 
as  it  was,  the  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  while 
he  trembled  in  every  limb  from  positive  terror.  But  the 
panic  was  soon  past,  and  the  next  instant  he  was 
creeping  swiftly  and  softly  back  into  the  room  he  had  just 
quitted.      There  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  must  make  his  es- 
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cape  in  that  direction,  and  quickly  too,  if  he  wished  to  elude 
discovery. 

He  distinctly  heard  Tiny  Gore,  as  he  supposed,  fumbling" 
and  shuffling  through  the  secret  communication,  and  just 
as  Heffernan  reached  the  door  on  the  further  side  of  the 
bedroom,  and  was  cautiously  turning  the  key  to  unlock  it 
and  make  his  exit,  he  saw  a  ray  of  candle-light  through  the 
partly  open  panel  on  his  side  of  the  passage,  for  in  his 
haste  he  had  omitted  to  close  it  entirely.  He  had  barely 
time  to  glide  out  of  the  door,  and  was  in  the  act  of  shutting 
it  stealthily  when  the  person  carrying  the  light,  whoever  it 
was,  entered  the  room  behind  him. 

Heffernan  never  paused  for  a  second.  Instinct  told  him 
that  his  safety  lay  in  getting  back  to  his  own  bedroom  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Fortunately  for  him  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  every  yard  of  the  rambling  old  house, 
and  could  have  found  his  way  blindfold.  The  darkness, 
therefore,  did  not  hinder  him  greatly  in  his  flight,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  had  descended  the  servants'  stairs,  passed 
through  certain  of  the  offices,  and  reached  the  front  hall. 

Then  hurrying  up  the  broad  oaken  staircase,  he  stole 
silently  along  the  corridors,  r.nd  regained  his  room  in  a 
state  of  breathless  excitement.  Before  closing  the  door, 
he  listened  and  distinctly  heard  Tiny  moving  about  in  the 
grey  chamber  ;  consequently  he  feared  that  the  disturbed 
youth  might  at  any  minute  break  in  upon  him  without  cere- 
mony, since  he  professedly  kept  his  own  door  unlocked. 

Had  the  guilty  wretch  struck  a  light,  and  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  seen 
that  he  more  resembled  a  hunted  wild  beast  than  a  human 
being ;  so  it  were  well  to  hide  that  evil,  crime-haunted 
face  beneath  the  spotless  sheets  ;  and,  hastily  tearing  off 
his  clothes,  he  leapt  into  bed  and  feigned  the  healthful 
sleep  of  the  righteous. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 


"  A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy." 

Shahs  pear  e. 
His  mind  was  all  intent  upon  his  purpose 
The  while  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  blade, 
Which  sway'd  and  shiver'd  o'er  his  scheming  brain; 
And  yet  he  stands  as  he  would  court  the  peril — 
Misguided  fool !  " 

Anonymous. 


George  Grayle  was  an  early  riser — a  habit  contracted  by 
long  service  in  India,  and  grown  into  a  sort  of  second  na- 
ture. Even  after  that  heavy  and  almost  sleepless  night, 
as  soon  as  the  grey  dawn  awoke  him,  he  got  up  as  usual. 
Rising  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
tired  Gertrude,  he  slipped  into  a  shooting-suit  and  went 
gently  down  stairs;  then,  taking  a  breechloader  from  the 
gun-room,  he  sallied  forth  for  a  ramble  in  the  park  to  make 
a  pick-up  bag  of  an  odd  pigeon  and  rabbit  or  so.  He 
found  the  early  air  raw  and  cold  as  he  crossed  the  grounds ; 
but  there  was  more  water  underfoot  than  overhead,  and 
Jupiter  Pluvius  seemed  to  have  exhausted  himself  by  his 
fierce  energies  during  the  night,  the  sky  being  now  clear 
as  that  of  a  bright  morning  in  early  autumn. 

^  n£  *T*  *t* 
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"  Hulloa  !  what,  Corcoran  !  Joe  Corcoran,  as  Fin  a 
sinner  !     Why,  man  alive,  where  did  you  spring  from  ?  " 

"  Tare  an'  'ounds  !  Sergeant  Baines  !  now  who'd  ha* 
thought  of  meetin'  yerself  at  all  at  all ;  but  there,  I  forgot ; 
beg  pardon,  sir,  you're  Mr. — Mr.  Something  Grayle,  I 
hear." 

Joe  corrected  himself  quickly,  as  he  remembered  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  Barringtree  prodigal,  all  details  of 
which  he  had  gleaned  from  letters  written  both  by  his 
mother  and  Georgie  Yickers. 

"  Don't  apologize,  Joe,  pray/'  said  George  Grayle ;  "  na- 
turally enough,  I'm  Sergeant  Baines  to  you,  but  you've 
heard  all  about  it,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  sir  j  oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Joe,  not  quite  sure  that  he 
oughtn't  to  salute. 

"  Aud  how  long  have  you  been  in  England,  and  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  The  old  burra-fujja  habit,  I  see — up  with 
the  sun ;  but,  by  Jove  !  it's  a  little  colder  than  India,  isn't 
it  ?  So  let's  keep  on  the  move,  Joe,  ur — r — r — r  !  let's  keep 
on  the  move;"  and  they  walked  forward  together. 

George  Grayle  had  suddenly  come  upon  the  giant  doing 
"sentry-go"  near  the  house,  and  he  told  him  laughingly 
that  it  looked  very  suspicious  his  hanging  about  a  gentle- 
man's residence  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  an  hour,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  contemplated  burglary  and  been 
overtaken  by  the  daylight ;  whereupon  Joe  explained  how 
he  had  landed  in  England  two  days  before,  was  staying 
with  his  uncle,  Sam  Sickles,  and  was  just  now  waiting  on 
the  look-out  for— for  somebody — somebody  as —  Here  he 
hesitated  mysteriously,  and  then  stopped  short.  Lizzie's 
champion  found  it  rather  awkward  to  proceed  further,  so 
George  begged  him  "  to  explain  his  explanation,"  which 
was  anything  but  clear.  Joe  hardly  expected  to  find  the 
servants,  much  less  the  gentlefolk,  up  and  on  the  move  at 
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that  early  hour,  especially  after  the  festive  night,  and  he 
was  a  good  deal  put  about  for  a  reply.  The  simple  logic  of 
his  brain  made  him  think  that,  as  lie  knew  all  about  it, 
everybody  else  would  be  sure  to  do  so  too  directly  he  gave 
them  the  slightest  hint,  so  he  was  rather  over-cautious  than 
otherwise. 

"Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,"  he  stammered,  changing  step 
and  marching  uneasily  alongside  the  ex-sergeant— "  the 
fact  is,  old  Rolfe,  he  told  me  as  how  she'd  slep'  at  the 
Hall,  'cos  o'  the  storm;  so  I  thought  mayhap  she  wouldn't 
lie  abed  long,  and  faith,  your  honour,  I  was  jist  on  the  look- 
out for  her,  ye  know — waitin'  to  walk  home  with  her/' 
added  he,  finishing  up  in  Irish. 

Joe's  intense  anxiety  to  hear  the  result  of  Lizzie's  inter- 
view with  the  "captin  "  had  taken  him  to  the  lodge  almost 
before  it  was  light,  when  Rolfe  had  told  him  where  she 
was ;  and  immediately  the  excited  giant  risked  his  incog- 
nito, in  order  to  meet  her  on  her  return,  and  so  got  caught. 

"But  who,  Joe?  Who's  she?"  asked  George,  smiling. 
"  You  don't  tell  me  who  it  is  you're  waiting  for." 

"Why,  that  there  little  Bessie  Farlane,sir,"blundered  Joe. 

"Who?" 

"  Lawk  !  I  should  say  Lizzie  Rolfe." 

"  Eh  ?  but  which  do  you  mean,  Joe  ?" 

"  I  mean  Lizzie,  sir,  to  be  sure — Lizzie  Rolfe,  the  ould 
keeper's  gal,  ye  know,  sir." 

"  Then  what  did  you  call  her  the  first  name  for  ?  What 
was  it  ?     Bessie  Farlane  you  said,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Begorra  !  I  don't  know,  sir — anyhow,  I  didn't  mane  it 
if  I  did." 

"  But  you  said  it,  Joe — Bessie  Farlane,  clear  enough ; 
then  why  did  you  call  her  that,  pray  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
Lizzie  Rolfe  has  two  names  ?  or  do  you  mean  that  Bessie 
Farlane  is  Lizzie  Rolfe,  or  what  ?" 
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George  Grayle  cross-questioned  him  thus  with  some 
emphasis,  for  a  sudden  idea  flashed  across  him.  There  was 
no  mistaking  that  name,  and  instantly  he  thought  of 
Lizzie's  strange  likeness  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Farlane,  as  he 
remembered  her,  and  also  the  girl's  striking  resemblance  to 
Albert  Heffernan,  as  talked  of  overnight;  and  it  occurred  to 
George  directly  that  there  must  be  some  mystery  about 
this  gamekeeper's  lovely  daughter  after  all.  Moreover,  he 
associated  the  name  of  Mrs.  Corcoran  with  the  Farlanes 
down  in  Kent,  and  remembered,  of  course,  that  Joe  was  the 
old  nurse's  son.  Added  to  this,  Corcoran's  obvious  con- 
fusion and  clumsy  stammering  were  quite  enough  to  show 
the  most  obtuse  person  that  there  was  something  strange 
about  it  all. 

"  Answer  me,  Joe,  is  she  or  is  she  not  ?" 

There  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  George  Grayle's  dark 
eyes  read  Joe's  honest  expression  to  the  letter.  They  had 
now  halted,  and  were  standing  face  to  face,  and  in  a 
moment  Joe's  feeble  attempt  at  deception  broke  down 
ignominiously.  So  the  secret-laden  giant  was  compelled  to 
throw  offhis  burden  prematurely,  and  by  dint  of  severe  cross- 
examination  George  elicited  every  important  detail  regard- 
ing the  Pullerton  Trust  fraud. 

"And  where  is  this  confession,  Joe?"  he  asked;  "have 
you  got  it  with  you?" 

"  Xo,  sir,  I  haven't." 

"I  wish  you'd  get  it,  then;  I  should  like  to  see 
it." 

"  So  you  shall,  sir,  as  soon  as  Bessie  appears.  I  give  it 
to  her  last  night,  ye  know,  to  show  to  the  '  captin  '  and  con- 
vince him — " 

"  The   deuce   you   did !     That    was    rather    foolish,  be- 

a 

Oh,    it'll  be    all    right,   sir,"  returned    Joe,    probably 
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reading-  George  Grayle's  thoughts ;  "  the  captin's  a  proper 
gintleman,  I'm  sure  of  it,  and  direkly  he  knows,  he'll  do 
what's  right,  you'll  see." 

Joe  Corcoran  then  defended  his  dead  mother  with  all  the 
simple  ingenuity  at  his  command,  and  put  the  best  com- 
plexion he  could  on  Heffernan's  conduct,  imploring  George 
not  to  tell  any  one — only  to  wait  a  bit,  and  he'd  answer  for 
the  captin's  doing  the  straight  thing  and  making  it  up  to 
his  sister,  like  a  raal  officer  and  gintleman. 

The  latter  part  of  Joe's  remarks  was  lost  upon  George, 
whose  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  extraordinary  and 
critical  position  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  He  was 
not  one  to  waver  when  he  had  anything  important  to  do, 
and  the  startling  fact  now  forced  upon  him,  that  his 
daughter  was  on  the  brink  of  marriage  with  a  shameless 
swindler,  bestirred  him  to  instant  action. 

11  Don't  go  and  tell  anybody,  sir,"  pleaded  Joe  again, 
u  please  don't.  I  wouldn't  ha'  let  on  about  it,  only  you 
twigged  so  quick.  Do  just  wTait  a  bit  and  see — wait  until 
after  the  captin's  married,  and  then—" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  man  ! "  interrupted  George,  angrily. 
"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  to  me,  Miss  Agnes 
Grayle's  father?" 

Joe  started  and  drew  back,  rather  alarmed  and  not  a 
little  indignant.  He  couldn't  see  any  harm  in  what  he 
had  said,  and  was  puzzled  at  George  Grayle's  brusque 
rejoinder. 

"  AY  ell,  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  so  harshly,"  continued 
George,  in  a  milder  tone.  "  Of  course,  you  can't  under- 
stand my — my  feelings  regarding  this  niatter.  Now,  look 
here,  I  haven't  time  to  hang  about  any  longer ;  you  go  on 
up  to  Sickles'  farm,  please,  and  stop  there,  so  that  I  may 
know  where  to  send  for  you  if  you're  wanted.  There,  no 
more   words,  Joe ;  you'll  see  I'll  act  for  the  best ;   good 
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And  without  further  remark  George  left  him, 
and  hurried  across  the  park  towards  Crutch  Hut.] 

Grumpy  Grayle  being"  trustee,  and  his  nephew  godfather, 
to  the  child  Bessie  Farlane,  they  had  before  now  discussed 
the  subject  of  the  Pullerton  Trust  together,  and  had  often 
remarked  what  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  good  luck  it  was 
for  Albert  Heffernan  that  he  should  come  in  for  the  whole 
of  the  money  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  heiress. 

Grumpy  was  laid  up  at  this  time  with  his  old  enemy, 
gout,  and  consequently  had  been  unable  to  patronize  the 
theatricals,  the  night  before.  He  was  always  very  irritable 
when  thus  attacked,  so  it  was  unanimously  thought  unad- 
visable  to  press  him  to  attend. 

George  gave  the  door-bell  of  the  Hut  a  loud  ring,  which, 
alter  some  delay,  was  answered  by  the  red-haired  Polly,  in  a 
very  slatternly  condition,  who  represented  that  Grumpy  was 
still  in  bed,  which  was  a  matter  of  course  at  that  time  of 
the  morning.  George,  however,  replied  that  he  couldn't 
help  it;  he  must  see  him  immediately  on  most  important 
business. 

Xow,  to  rouse  his  uncle  at  such  an  unearthly  hour  (it 
was  a  little  past  eight,  but  Grumpy  never  rose  till  half-past 
nine  in  winter)  was  like  bearding  a  lion  in  his  den.  Never- 
theless, George  was  too  much  excited  to  take  any  thought 
of  the  old  gentleman's  wrath,  and  accordingly  knocked 
vigorously  till  he  awoke.  When  Grumpy  did  so,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  snort  and  a  querulous  squeak,  and  demanded  to 
know  who  it  was,  and  what  the  deuce  and  all  he  wanted. 

11  Fll  tell  you,  uncle  Andrew,  if  you'll  let  me  in,'''  replied 
his  nephew.  "  Very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  help  it.  What  I've  come  about  is  very  pressing." 
He  added  this  as  Grumpy,  growling  like  a  bear,  unfastened 
the  door  and  admitted  him. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  George  then  related  what  he 
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had  just  heard,  and  urged  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  investigate  the  matter;  but  whatever  was  done 
ought  to  be  done  very  quietly,  he  added,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary fuss  and  scandal,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
desirable. 

Long  before  George  had  finished,  Grumpy  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  shrillest  falsetto  ever  heard  within  the 
walls  of  Crutch  Hut.  It  started  Mrs.  Cole  at  her  toilet, 
who,  thinking  that  the  gout  had  flown  to  her  master's 
stomach  or  brain,  rushed  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  incom- 
pleteness, and  reached  the  door  in  time  to  overhear  the 
plaintive  cry  repeated.  • 

"  My  God,  I'm  ruined !  I'm  robbed  !  I'm  ruined  !  I'm 
responsible  for  the  whole  lot !  I  tell  you  I'm  ruined — done 
foH" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  uncle  Andrew,"  remonstrated  George. 
"Why  should  you  be?" 

"Tell  you  I  am.  They'll  come  down  on  me,  of  course, 
for  every  halfpenny.  Only  trustee  left — don't  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  you've  been  released ;  the  Trust's  wound  up, 
and—" 

"  How  can  it  be  wound  up,  you  idiot,  if  the  girl's  alive 
and  kicking?" 

"  But  her  death  was  attested  and  sworn  to  in  due  form, 
wasn't  it?  You're  not  responsible  for  other  people's 
fraud." 

"  Ain't  I  ?  PYaps  not ;  but  I'm  responsible  for 
40,000/.  and  more,  and  that's  a  d — d  sight  worse.  Of 
course,  they'll  come  down  on  me" 

"  But  w/io'\\  come  down  on  you?" 

"  Oh,  next-o'-kin,  p'r'aps — solicitor  to  the  Trust — the 
girl  herself ! — anybody,  everybody,  /  don't  care.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !     One    consolation,    we'll    send   that   smooth-tongued, 
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smiling"  hypocrite  to  gaol.  I'll  go  and  take  out  a  warrant 
at  once  for  his  apprehension/'' 

"No,  no!""  argued  George;  "better  come  up  to  the 
house  with  me,  tackle  him  quietly,  and  see  if  you  can't 
work  on  his  conscience.  You'll  get  just  as  much  out  of 
him  that  way,  perhaps,  and  save  a  lot  of  unpleasantness." 

u  You  really  think  so,  eh  ?  Very  well,  then,  I'll  do 
that.     Hi!     Missus!" 

iC  Here  I  am,  sir,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  entering — 
she  had  already  knocked  two  or  three  times  without  effect 
— u  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Everything's  the  matter.  Can't 
you  see  that,  you  old  fool  ?  I  don't  care.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
he,  he,  he ! "  George  thought  his  uncle  was  going  crazy, 
for  Grumpy  gave  a  very  hyaena-ish  laugh,  at  once  hys- 
terical and  wild.  "  Don't  stand  staring  there,  old  woman, 
like  a  Queen's  head  on  a  sign-board.  Run  and  order  the  trap, 
and  send  Polly  up  with  my  water."  (Exit  Mrs.  Cole,  hur- 
riedly.) "  We'd  better  go  up  to  the  Hall  at  once,  boy, 
eh?" 

"  Certainly,  and  you  can  just  drop  in  casually  with  me  to 
breakfast,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But,  mind  you,  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  work  very  gingerly.  We  must  get  hold 
of  Mrs.  Corcoran's  confession  first,  and  confront  him  with 
that,  and  then  produce  our  witnesses.  He's  a  slippery  fish, 
depend  upon  it,  and  it  won't  do  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
Upon  my  soul !  it's  amazing ;  and  one  had  grown  to  like 
the  fellow  so  much.     I  never  could  have  believed  this." 

"  Couldn't  I  just  !  it's  no  more  than  I  expected," 
exclaimed  Grumpy,  in  a  sort  of  I-told-you-so  tone,  though 
he  was  utterly  astounded  and  taken  by  surprise  all  the 
same.  "  But  we  shall  catch  him  nicely,  he,  he,  he !  he 
can't  have  an  inkling  that  anything's  up  from  what  that 
fellow    Cororan   says,  so    he'll   be    neatly  nobbled ; "  and 

VOL.    III.  u 
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Grumpy  chuckled  and  groaned  by  turns  as  the  gout  now 
and  then  gave  him  an  excruciating  reminder. 

"By-the-bye,  uncle  Andrew,"  said  George,  "a  thought 
strikes  me — did  you  never  get  a  certificate  of  the  girl's 
death  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  ha  !  to  be  sure  I  did,  of  course  I  did, 
but  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  I've  done  with  it — why  ?  " 

"Because  if  you  can  produce  that,  or  prove  it  in  any 
other  way,  no  one  could  come  down  on  youy  I  take  it — " 

"By  gum!  I  never  thought  of  that,  boy ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  can't  they  could.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all 
about  that." 

"  As  you  please,  though  I  don't  see  who's  to  do  so,  for 
there's  the  registry  you  can  refer  to,  if  you  can't  produce 
the  certificate.  However,  we  can  talk  all  that  over  by- 
and-by.    Meanwhile  make  haste  and  dress,  and  let's  be  off." 

"  All  right,  boy  ;  you  go  down  to  the  sanctum  and  play 
with  the  cat,  and  I'll  do  up  my  gouty  old  carcase  as  sharp 
as  possible.  But  we'd  better  just  have  a  hunt  for  that  cer- 
tificate before  we  go ;  it  would  be  as  well  to  find  it,  though 
I  don't  believe  it  would  make  me  a  bit  less  responsible." 

And  they  did  hunt,  high  and  low — in  every  drawer, 
pigeon-hole  and  shelf  Grumpy  could  think  of  amid  that 
chaos  of  carved  curiosities — but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
so  he  began  to  think  he  must  have  lost  or  destroyed  it  as 
waste  paper.  George  consoled  him,  however,  by  saying  it 
wasn't  of  vital  importance  after  all ;  and  as  the  trap  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  the  search  had  already  occupied 
considerable  time,  they  drove  off  without  further  delay. 
Grumpy's  oft  repeated  attacks  of  gout  lately  had  neces- 
sitated his  starting  a  conveyance,  and  a  curious  turn-out  it 
was;  a  low,  two- wheeled  affair  with  a  hood — a  sort  of 
mongrel  buggy  in  reduced  circumstances — to  which  was 
harnessed  a  great   lumbering  raw-boned   horse  twice  too 
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big  for  it.  Indeed,  as  the  groom  remarked,  "  to  squeeze 
that  there  hoss  into  them  there  narrer  bits  o'  shafts  was 
like  tryin'  to  cram  a  giant  into  a.  jam  pot/'  and  it  was  a 
wonder  the  beast  never  kicked  the  whole  concern  to  pieces 
from  the  galling  pressure. 

Ten  o'clock  had  struck  when  they  reached  the  Hall ;  but 
the  breakfast  gong  had  not  yet  sounded,  for  everything 
was  later  that  morning,  as  a  natural  consequence.  So 
Grumpy  and  his  nephew  had  a  little  more  time  to  lay  their 
heads  together  before  all  the  people  in  the  house  came  down. 

George  wanted  to  prevent  Grumpy  from  joining  the 
others  at  breakfast,  for  he  mistrusted  the  old  bachelor's 
excitable  nature,  and  was  afraid  of  a  scene.  For  Agnes'  sake 
George  desired  to  avoid  any  public  expose,  and  would  not 
for  the  world,  if  he  could  help  it,  that  her  name  should  be 
dragged  into  the  papers  in  connexion  with  that  of  a 
scoundrel.  Grumpy  assured  his  nephew,  however,  that  he 
had  perfect  command  over  his  own  feelings,  and  knew  what 
he  was  about. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  done  out  of  my  breakfast  for  any- 
body, boy/'  he  observed  jocularly ;  "my  cup  0'  tea  and  bit 
o'  devil,  devil  a  bit ;  and  after  them  I  shall  feel  all  the 
fitter  to  deal  with  a  devil  of  another  kind,  more  substantial 
though  less  savoury,  perhaps,  than  pheasant  or  turkey  ;  he, 
he,  he  !  Come  along,"  he  added,  for  at  that  moment  the 
gong  began  to  hum  softly,  increasing  gradually  to  a  brazen 
roar  which  echoed  through  the  hall  and  hurried  the  late 
ones  with  their  toilets.  Without  waiting  for  anybody, 
Grumpy  now  hobbled  into  the  dining-room  from  the  library, 
where  he  and  George  had  held  further  conference. 

Albert  Helfernan  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  gentlemen 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  when  he  did  so  he  took  his 
place  at  the  breakfast-table  with  an  assumption  of  that 
easy,  pleasant  manner  which  seldom  failed  him.     But  this 

u  a 
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morning  all  his  smiles  and  good  looks  could  not  conceal  a 
certain  haggard  expression  on  his  face  ;  his  eyes,  too,  were 
rather  bloodshot,  and  there  were  two  or  three  slight  cuts 
on  his  chin  caused  by  a  trembling  hand  whilst  shaving. 
All  this  was  marked  by  some  of  the  male  community, 
near  whom  he  sat,  who  observed  how  "  awfully  chippy 
he  looked,  and  that  dissipation  didn't  seem  to  agree  with 
him,"  to  which  he  replied,  that  the  storm  had  kept  him 
awake  till  nearly  dawn,  which  he  supposed  was  the  universal 
complaint. 

Several  ladies  were  absentees  at  present,  having  passed 
more  or  less  sleepless  nights,  and  neither  Gertrude  nor 
Agnes  had  yet  appeared.  At  length  the  latter  entered 
the  room,  looking  rather  pale  and  serious,  and  took  a 
vacant  seat  between  her  father  and  Grumpy,  some  distance 
from  Heffernan,  who  was  sitting  at  'the  further  end. 
Rather  surprised  to  see  her  great  uncle,  she  inferred  that 
his  gout  was  better,  and  remarked  that  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  come  to  their  theatricals,  to  which  Grumpy  gave 
some  evasive  reply,  for  his  mind  was  full  of  more  momentous 
matters. 

"  Well,  Fay — tired  after  last  night,  little  woman  ?  " 
asked  George ;  "  you  look  so,  rather ;  come,  have  some 
breakfast,  and  you'll  soon  feel  all  right." 

"  No,  I'm  not  particularly  tired,  dear,  thanks,  but  do 
you  know  I'm  quite  frightened  about  poor  Lizzie  Rolfe : " 
this  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  The  little  milkmaid  !  Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
her?" 

"  Well,  of  course  you  know  she  couldn't  go  home  last 
night,  so  slept  here,  in  my  maid's  room,  and — and  she 
seems  so  dreadfully  ill  this  morning." 

"  Ah,  late  hours  and  late  supper — not  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing—" 
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w  I  don't  fancy  it's  anything"  to  do  with  that,  papa.  I 
believe  she  must  have  suffered  from  frightful  nightmare, 
or— " 

"  Exactly,  as  I  observed,  late  supper  and — " 

"  When  I  say  nightmare  I  mean  some  terrible  fright  in 
the  night ;  and  it  wasn't  the  thunder  and  lightning,  for  I 
asked  her." 

" But  what's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  Well,  she  complains  of  a  splitting  headache  and 
extreme  languor,  so  much  so  that  she  feels  as  if  she  could 
never  get  up  again  and  could  hardly  speak,  poor  child." 

u  What  makes  you  think  it's  from  fright,  Fay  ?  " 

"  Because  she  told  me  it  was.  She  feels  sure  somebody 
or  something  was  in  her  room  last  night;  that  she  woke 
up  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  knew  she  wasn't  alone, 
and  tried  to  scream — but  remembers  nothing  more." 

"  That  certainly  looks  like  nightmare,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Grumpy  Grayle,  who  had  overheard  the  latter  part  of 
this  conversation,  pricked  up  his  ears;  and  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  he  asked  abruptly,  "  Eh,  what  ? 
the  girl  Rolfe  slept  here  last  night,  did  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle  Andrew,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go 
home  in  such  a  dreadful  storm." 

"  In  what  room  was  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  My  maid's — one  near  the  servants'  suite,  you 
know." 

"  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  grey  room,  isn't  it?" 
said  George.  "  Ah,  then  I  understand ;  of  course  she's 
heard  a  lot  of  rubbish  about  it  being  haunted,  and  so 
imagined  she  saw  a  ghost,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  quite  forgot  the  old  legend  and  those  secret  panels,  or 
I  wouldn't  have  put  her  there,"  remarked  Agnes ;  "  but 
there  was  nowhere  else — " 

"  Excuse   me,  Miss   Grayle,  I   can't  help  hearing  what 
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you're  talking  about,"  observed  Tiny  Gore,  who  was  sitting 
immediately  opposite,  "  and  I  say,  you  know,  I'm  put  in 
that  grey  room,  and  'pon  my  soul  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  after  all." 

"  Something  in  what,  Mr.  Gore  ? 

"  I  mean  in  it's  being  haunted,  'pon  my  honour,  I 
do." 

"  Why !  have  yo%  seen  a  ghost  too,  Tiny  ? "  asked 
George  Grayle,  smiling. 

lt  Well,  look  here,  T  say,  I  swear  Fm  not  joking.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  I'll  just  tell  you  what  I  did  see, 
Miss  Grayle.  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it  if  I  hadn't 
overheard  your  remarks,  for  I  thought  you'd  only  laugh  at 
me." 

"  Go  ahead,  youngster,  we  won't  laugh,"  observed 
Grumpy,  who  was  listening  attentively.  "  I  love  a  good 
ghost  story,  tell  us  about  it." 

"  First  of  all,  then,  you  must  know  I  always  lock  my 
door  at  night,  and  when  I  went  to  do  so  last  night  I 
couldn't  find  the  key  anywhere." 

"  Eh,  what  ?  lost  the  key,  eh  ?  "  cried  Grumpy,  in  a  sup- 
pressed falsetto  ;  adding,  as  he  glanced  down  the  table, 
"  hush,  don't  talk  so  loud;  go  on." 

"  But  the  key's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Tiny,"  ob- 
served George  ;  "  a  ghost's  like  love — he  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths." 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  whether  he  came  in  at  the  door 
or  down  the  chimney  ;  all  I  know  is,  I  woke  suddenly,  and 
by  the  lightning,  distinctly  saw  a  figure  at  the  fireplace." 

This  was  getting  interesting,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
others,  sitting  near,  to  Tiny's  recital,  which  he  delivered  in 
a  low,  mysterious  tone. 

"  I'm  not  nervous  as  a  rule,  and  I  suppose  I  was  only 
half  awake,"   he  continued  apologetically  ;  "  at  any  rate  I 
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believe  I  tried  to   call  out,  but    couldn't   for   the  life    of 
me." 

"  Clearly  another  case  of  nightmare/'  interrupted 
George. 

M  No,  I'll  swear  it  wasn't ;  wait  till  you  hear,  that's  all." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  George,"  growled  Grumpy. 

"  I  say  I  saw  something  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff;  I  don't 
know  what,  but  I  certainly  wasn't  dreaming.  The  curious 
part  about  it  is  that  the  figure  was  turned  towards  me,  and 
just  then  a  flash  showed  me  his  face,  rather  indistinctly  of 
course,  but  that  face  I  fancied  was  the  Rajah's — I  mean 
Captain  Heffernan's,  you  know."  Grumpy  and  George 
exchanged  a  swift,  significant  glance.  "  Well,  I  thought 
directly  he  was  playing  some  practical  joke,  and  that  he'd 
taken  my  key  after  all,  or  else  was  walking  in  his  sleep ; 
but  just  as  I  was  going  to  halloa  out,  he — that  is,  the 
figure — glided  across  the  room  into  the  dark  shadows  and 
vanished  through  the  wall." 

"  Eh,  what  ?  through  the  wall !  "  exclaimed  Grumpy. 

"  Well,  I  mean  through  the  door  of  that  queer  cup- 
board." 

"  Ha  !  and  there's  a  communication  through  that  into 
the  opposite  room  !  "  cried  the  old  bachelor,  in  suppressed 
excitement,  for  he  had  already  smelt  a  rat,  and  this 
strengthened  his  suspicion. 

"  I  never  knew  there  was  at  the  time ;  and  when  the 
figure  disappeared  so  mysteriously  I  was  utterly  dumb- 
foozled,  and  thought  I  must  have  been  dreaming ;  yet  I 
was  wide  awake  enough,  and  I  watched  and  listened  for 
some  minutes,  but  seeing  nothing  else  I  suppose  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again.  It  must  have  been  a  light  sleep,  though, 
for  I  was  soon  woke  up  once  more,  and  this  time  by  a  sort  of 
muffled  scream  which  I  heard  distinctly  proceeding  as  if 
from  that  old  closet.     I  won't  say  I  wasn't  in   a  funk, 
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because  I  was — in  an  awful  funk.  too.  I'd  heard  the  room 
was  haunted,  and  I'll  take  my  oath  it  is,  and  the  next  one 
as  well." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  sort  of  Dutch  courage  came  to  me  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  I  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  cupboard,  and  pulled 
open  the  door.  At  the  same  moment  I'll  be  hanged  if  the 
wall  at  the  back,  as  I  thought,  didn't  open  suddenly  and 
knock  against  me — the  old  woodwork,  you  know.  It  was 
as  dark  as  pitch  and  I  couldn't  see  anything,  but  I  touched 
something  moving — that  I'll  swear  !  I  nearly  yelled  with 
fright,  and  jumped  back  into  the  room  as  if  the  old  gentle- 
man had  kicked  me.  But  my  monkey  was  up,  and  I  was 
determined  to  see  what  it  was,  so  I  lit  a  candle  and  went 
back.  Then,  by  groping  about,  I  discovered  that  secret 
passage  leading  through  into  the  other  side ;  and,  never 
hesitating,  I  explored  it  at  once,  and  the  next  minute  found 
myself  in  the  opposite  bed-room ;  but,  raising  my  candle  a 
little,  I  saw  a  female  in  bed,  and  so  hooked  it  out  again 
sharp;  though  I  must  tell  you  that,  just  as  I  got  through 
into  her  room,  I  twigged  the  door  at  the  further  side  closing 
on  somebody  in  the  act  of  going  out." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  with 
a  look  of  alarm ;  "  for  they  tell  me  that  Lizzie's  door  was 
found  unfastened  this  morning,  and  she  declares  she  locked 
it  last  night." 

"  Go  on,  boy,  go  on ;  is  that  all  ?"  asked  Grumpy,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Not  quite.  I  got  back  to  my  room  (shoved  on  some 
clothes,  for  it  was  precious  cold),  and  then  went  straight  off 
to  the  Rajah's—" 

"You  mean  the  Captain's?"  suggested  Grumpy. 

"Captain  Helfernan's,  yes — when  I  noticed,  curiously 
enough,  that  my  door  was  standing  ajar — " 
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"  I  say,  Albert,  they're  taking  your  name  in  vain  up  at 
that  end,"  observed  Hector,  from  a  seat  opposite. 

"So  I  hear;  what's  the  excitement,  Tiny?"  inquired 
Heffernaris  "  what's  all  this  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  saying  I  thought  you  walked  in  your  sleep 
last  night,  old  chap,"  replied  Gore.  "  or  else  were  up  to 
some  practical  joke ;  but  of  course  it  couldn't  have  been 
you,  because,  when  I  went  to  your  room,  I  found  you  in 
bed,  snoring — " 

"Eh,  what?"  muttered  Grump}-,  "  d'you  mean  to  say 
you  did?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  did,"  laughed  Tiny.  "  Poor  old  Rajah  !  he 
looked  as  tired  as  a  dog,  and  I  wouldn't  wake  him.  But  I 
say,  I  say,  you  know,  there's  no  mistake  about  it,  I  swear — 
as  it  wasn't  the  Rajah  it  must  have  been  a  ghost,  you 
know,  and  I'm  blowed  if  I  sleep  there  another  night." 

This  emphatic  finale  was  received  by  a  general  laugh, 
albeit  the  nerves  of  many  who  thus  derided  his  fears  might 
not  have  stood  the  test  so  well.  Clement  Mountjoy,  who 
was  present  at  breakfast,  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
narration  ;  and  it  took  him  back  to  that  awful  night  he 
himself  had  passed  in  the  haunted  room,  when  he  proved 
the  providential  means  of  saving  Hector's  life. 

George  Grayle  and  his  uncle  were  fairly  puzzled.  Their 
suspicions  had  been  first  aroused,  then  nearly  confirmed, 
and  finally  shaken  again  for  the  moment  by  the  concluding 
statement.  It  was  most  mysterious.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  evidence,  they  both  felt 
more  or  less  convinced  that  it  was  Heffernan  whom  Tiny  had 
seen  under  such  weird  circumstances,  evidently  intent  on 
some  unlawful  purpose,  which,  to  their  minds,  was  pretty 
nearly  obvious ;  and  they  adhered  to  this  conclusion  in 
the  end,  despite  that  one  point  which  appeared  irreconcilable 
with  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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CHAPTEll  XXVII. 

AT  BAY  ! 

"Es  glaubt  der  Mensch  sein  Leben  zu  leiten,  sich  selbst  zu  fiihren ; 
und  sein  Innerstes  wird  unwiderstehlich  nach  sein  em  Schicksale 
gezogen." 

Goethe. 

Although  Heffernan  appeared  oblivious  to  tlie  conversa- 
tion going  on  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  until  Hector 
invited  his  attention  to  it,  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  imagined,  and  quite  enough  to  show  him  that 
his  dastardly  attempt  at  murder  had  failed. 

While  he  listened,  a  strange  and  anomalous  feeling  took 
possession  of  him ;  in  part,  a  sense  of  relief  at  finding  that 
he  had  not  committed  murder  after  all,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  intense  feeling  of  dismay  at  his  failure.  But 
notwithstanding  the  mental  torture  he  was  then  under- 
going, that  clever,  handsome  face  afforded  no  tell-tale 
signs  of  the  sinking  heart  and  violent  agitation  within,  so 
marvellously  did  he  control  his  countenance. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  chloroform  and  its 
anaesthetic  power,  Heffernan  laboured  under  a  mistaken 
impression.  The  idea  had  only  occurred  to  him  suddenly, 
without  premeditation,  and  he  had  fallen  into  the  error 
not   uncommon  amongst  inexperts — that  an  overdose    of 
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chloroform  administered  under  ordinary  circumstances  must 
inevitably  cause  dissolution.  Thanks  to  her  perfect  physique, 
however,  and  the  fact  that  her  screams  had  interrupted 
the  inhalation,  in  Lizzie's  case  the  powerful  fumes  of  the 
narcotic  had  simply  produced,  as  with  any  healthy  subject, 
a  deathlike  stupor  of  long"  duration,  which  was  succeeded 
by  violent  headache  and  intense  lassitude ;  and  it  was  several 
hours  before  she  recovered  from  the  noxious,  numbing 
effects.  The  action  of  her  heart,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
had  become  partially  suspended  for  a  time,  and  its  pulsa- 
ation  being  so  extremely  faint  Heffernan  thought  it  had 
ceased  altogether. 

Having  failed  in  his  foul  purpose,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  remain  on  the  scene  and  brazen  it  out,  although  he 
positively  quaked  in  his  shoes  at  the  danger  of  his  position, 
and  yet  fondly  tried  to  imagine  that  he  had  no  real  ground 
for  alarm.  His  crafty  caution  had  left  not  the  smallest 
clue  which  might  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  doings  of 
that  dark  morning,  and  he  therefore  felt  quite  secure 
against  the  capital  charge.  But  there  was  one  awkward 
fact,  which  would  look  suspicious  (and  this  was  his  only 
apprehension),  that  he  had  of  necessity  taken  away  and 
carefully  burnt  the  letter  containing  such  damnatory 
evidence  against  himself — which  letter,  of  course,  would 
be  missed  from  the  pillow.  But  let  the  girl  assert  what 
she  would,  now  that  the  important  paper  was  destroyed, 
she  had  no  proof,  as  he  believed,  and  he  must  meet  her 
with  a  barefaced  denial — hint  at  a  strange  hallucination, 
temporary  insanity,  and  so  forth — in  short,  trust  to  his 
talents  to  pull  him  through ;  or  if  driven  into  a  corner,  fall 
back  upon  that  plausible  story  (to  be  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion), as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  brought  to  memory. 

But  Heffernan  did  not  wot  of  the  breakers  ahead, 
towards  which  he  was  fast  drifting,  or  he  would  scarcely 
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have  indulged  in  such  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 
Howbeit,  he  had  remained  so  long*  on  the  spot,  with  the 
sword  hanging  over  his  head,  that  it  was  too  late  to  draw 
back  now,  and,  whatever  happened,  he  mu«t  stand  his 
ground  at  all  risks.  In  fact,  to  beat  a  retreat  at  this  crisis 
would  be  to  invite  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  bring  about 
subsequent  detection. 

In  the  annals  of  crime  it  has  been  frequently  observed 
that  a  culprit,  if  not  actually  taken  in  flagrante  delicto, 
haunts  the  scene  of  his  guilt,  in  the  hope  of  not  being 
found,  out,  with  an  insensate  and  fatal  persistence  which 
leads  to  eventual  capture. 

Albert  Heffernan,  ingenious  and  well-schooled  man  of 
the  world  as  he  was,  proved  another  illustration  of  such 
extraordinary  imbecility  ;  inasmuch  as  for  him  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Barringtree  had,  from  the  outset,  been  sur- 
charged with  danger.  Yet  his  infatuation — his  passionate, 
all-absorbing  love  (such  as  a  man  like  himself  does  feel 
when  brought  to  love  at  last) — had  befooled  his  discre- 
tion. 

Both  Grumpy  Grayle  and  George,  as  I  have  said,  more 
than  suspected  that  Heffernan  had  had  something  to  do  with 
Tiny  Gore's  nocturnal  adventure.  True,  an  alibi  had  been 
apparently  proved  by  the  final  remarks,  yet  Grumpy  fully 
intended  to  make  it  a  point  in  his  forthcoming  cross- 
examination. 

When  the  old  bachelor  was  leaving  the  breakfast- table, 
George  Grayle  took  him  aside,  and  again  earnestly  advo- 
cated discreet  and  cautious  measures ;  so  that  an  unpleasant 
scene  in  the  house  might,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

"  All  right,  boy,  all  right/''  replied  Grumpy ;  "  I  know 
what  Fm  about — you  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  go  to  work 
quietly  enough,  and  if  he  don't  kick  too  much  there'll  be 
no  fuss.     It's  my  business  to  see  to  this,  as    responsible 
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Trustee.  Til  be  prosecutor,  and  the  Squire  '11  come  in 
handy  as  magistrate  by  and  by.  I  declare  I  believe  the 
devil's  been  up  to  some  murderous  game  in  the  night ; 
I  had  a  smell  of  brimstone  under  my  nose  the  whole  of 
breakfast-tinie.  Now,  you'd  better  see  about  that  con- 
fession letter,  and  get  it  from  the  girl  upstairs  at  once  ; 
and  meanwhile  send  down  sharp  for  the  man  Corcoran;  we 
must  have  him;  and  you  might  ask  that  young  fellow 
Gore  not  to  go  out  of  the  way,  as  he  may  be  wanted  too. 
Tell  you  what,  your  own  sanctum  shall  be  the  justice-room, 
so  you'll  find  us  there/' 

During  this  Heffernan  had  disappeared  from  the  table  ; 
but  about  half  an  hour  afterwards' Grumpy,  who  was 
watching  his  opportunity,  espied  him  crossing  the  hall, 
and  immediately  stumped  up  to  him,  exclaiming  in  a 
cheery  tone, — 

"Well,  Captain,  and  how  are  you  this  morning,  after 
all  your — your  exertions  last  night  ?    Hot  coppery,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit,  thanks,  Mr.  Grayle,"  replied  Heffernan, 
in  the  same  tone;  "the  Barringtree  cellar's  too  good  for 
that  ;  besides,  I  never  go  beyond  a  certain  point — I  leave 
that  to  the  youngsters." 

"  Ah,  quite  right ;  always  keep  a  clear  head  for  business, 
eh  ?  But  I'll  wager  you  had  aheavyish  night  of  it — didn't 
get  much  sleep,  I  dessay  ?  " 

"  Who,  I  ?  Oh,  i"  slept  pretty  well  towards  morning. 
That  storm  wasn't  exactly  a  lullaby  though,  was  it  ?  kept 
you  awake,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Grayle  ?  " 

u  Not  it.  I  was  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug  under  the 
blankets.  I  didn't  go  flitting  about  all  night  in  blue  fire 
and  sulphur,  to  the  tune  of  rattling  thunder,  like  those 
German  devils  in  the  opera.  But,  by  the  way,  Captain, 
I  want  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you,  if  you  can  spare 
me  a  little  time." 
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There  appeared  a  significant  meaning  in  all  this,  and 
as  the  old  man  added  the  last  remark,  something  seemed 
to  give  way  in  Heffernan's  chest  like  the  snapping  of  a 
cord. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Grayle,"  he  answered,  in  an  easy 
tone,  whilst  his  coward  conscience  made  him  feel  far  from 
comfortable,  for  he  half  anticipated  what  was  to  fol- 
low. 

"  Come  and  smoke  your  matutinal  in  George's  sanctum  j 
we  shan't  be  disturbed  there — won't  keep  you  long." 

"Thanks^;  I  don't  care  about  smoking  just  yet/'  observed 
Heffernan,  who  somehow  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  it  would 
make  him  sick,  "but  I'll  join  you  presently;  you  won't 
mind  waiting  a  bit  while  I  run  to  the  gun-room.  We're 
going  to  drive  the  birds  by-and-by,  and  I — I  just  want  to 
look  to  my  guns." 

Grumpy  imagined  directly  that  he  meant  to  bolt  or  blow 
out  his  brains,  so  he  replied, — 

"  All  right;  I'll  come  with  you,  I'll  come  with  you;  no 
hurry." 

"  Very  good  ;  and  we  can  talk  as  we  go,  can't  we  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes — no,  not  quite  though — that  is —  "  Grumpy 
hesitated  ;  he  fancied,  on  second  thoughts,  that  he  might 
have  his  own  brains  blown  out  if  he  got  with  this  fellow 
among  the  breech-loaders,  and  he  didn't  like  the  idea.  He 
well  knew  he  had  a  desperate  man  to  deal  with,  who,  he  felt 
sure,  guessed  his  object.  It  was  only  a  pretence  about  the 
guns,  of  course.  Heffernan  foresaw  something  unpleasant, 
he  scarcely  knew  what,  and  would  gladly  have  shirked  the 
interview  if  only  for  the  time ;  the  events  of  the  night 
having  so  upset  his  nerves  that  he  didn't  feel  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

"  Let  me  offer  you  an  arm,  Mr.  Grayle,"  said  he,  very 
politely. 
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"  Thanks,  no,  never  mind ;  I  think  I  won't  go  down 
those  cold  passages — put  it  off  till  afterwards ;  I  shan't 
keep  you  five  minutes. " 

This  sounded  more  reassuring,  as  Grumpy  intended,  five 
minutes  meaning  just  so  long  as  was  necessary  ;  therefore 
Heffernan,  vexed  with  himself  for  his  momentary  cowardice, 
agreed,  and  they  repaired  together  to  the  little  room  dedicated 
to  George  Grayle's  private  use,  situate  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  basement.  As  soon  as  they  reached  it,  and  the  door 
had  closed  upon  them,  Grumpy's  manner  changed,  and 
turning  suddenly  to  Heffernan,  with  a  peculiar,  searching 
look,  he  observed — 

"  So,  Captain,  you  didn't  manage  to  kill  that  girl  last 
night  after  all — a  little  awkward,  eh  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Grayle  ?  "  inquired  Heffernan, 
with  admirable  self-possession,  and  smiling  at  the  remark, 
"  what's  the  joke  ?  f3 

"  Oh,  you  know  best  how  I  mean — Othello  business,  I 
dessay ;  but  you  did  tiy,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Really  I— I  can't  quite  make  out  where  the  laugh 
comes  in.  I  suppose  my  head  must  be  rather  full  of 
cobwebs  to-day — " 

"  Oh,  //our  head's  right  enough,  though  that's  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  poor  girl's.  I  hear  she's  precious  queer, 
and  as  for  the  laugh — well,  p'r'aps  it'll  be  on  her  side  yet. 
But  I  say,  you  nearly  managed  it,  didn't  you?  not 
quite,  eh  ? 

u  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Grayle,"  exclaimed  Heffernan,  still 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  if  I  didn't  know  better,  I  should  say 
you'd  been  consulting  the  Barringtree  cellars  yourself  this 
morning;  what  is  it  you  mean?" 

"  Ah,  well,  nothing  very  much,  only  that  it  must  have 
been  a  nasty  jar  for  you  to  find  that  girl  had  come  to  life 
again  when  you'd  killed  and   buried  her  once   before  so 
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nicely,  and  so  you  had  another  shy  last  night,  hadn't  you  ? 
Very  natural,  very  natural ;  such  a  chance  wasn't  to  be 
sneezed  at,  was  it  ?  Not  understand  me  yet  ?  "  was  the 
sharp,  falsettoed  query,  as  "  the  Captain  "  continued  to  stare 
in  well-feigned  astonishment;  "well,  I  never — you  are 
dense  this  morning-.  But — oh,  by  the  way,  Captain,  I  hear 
you  and  your  handsome  relation  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion last  evening — I  mean  when  you  were  on  the  boards 
together/' 

"  You  allude  to  Agnes,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  damme,  I  don't/'  cried  Grumpy,  excitedly. 
"  She's  not  your  relation,  nor  likely  to  be.  I  mean  that 
girl,  Lizzie  Rolfe,  alias  Bessie  Farlane,  alias  your  mother's 
daughter  hy  her  second  marriage,  alias  heiress  to  old  mother 
Pullerton's  forty  thousand  pounds — for  which  I'm  trustee, 
worse  luck — alias  your  half-sister,  whom  you've  swindled 
and  tried  to  murder  !  you  d — d  scoundrel  !  " 

Grumpy  had  intended  trying  quiet  measures,  as  George 
suggested ;  but  his  feelings  would  not  allow  it,  nor  did  he 
think  that  mildness  would  pay,  for  he  knew  he  was  no 
match,  in  point  of  words,  for  this  cunning  diplomatist, 
whose  coolness  irritated  him  more  than  the  gout  itself. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Grayle,  you'll  excuse  me,"  rejoined 
HefFernan,  calmly,  though  his  face  was  now  deadly  pale  ; 
"  I  know  you're  a  bit  eccentric,  and  this  may  be  a  very 
good  joke  ;   but  your  language  is  rather  strong — " 

"  I  don't  care,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  and  I  hope  you  may  relish 
the  joke." 

"  — Actionable,  in  fact,"  continued  HefFernan,  "  unless 
vou're  either  mad  or  drunk,  which  I'm  afraid  you  must 
be." 

"  Confound  you,  sir  !  I'll  soon  show  you  whether  I  am," 
squeaked  Grumpy,  waxing  purple  with  anger ;  "  how  dare 
you  ?    By  the  powers  above,  you'll  find  me  a  precious  sight 
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too  ''cute  and  sober  for  your  liking".  Bali,  what  a  fool  I  am. 
to  get  into  a  rage  though !  "  he  muttered,  adding  more 
quietly,  u  Look'ee  here,  sir,  I  won't  waste  words  with  you  ; 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I've  found  out  all  about  the 
matter;  so  as  Fm  trustee  and  responsible  for  this  girl's 
money,  you  needn't  be  surprised  at  any  step  I  take.  I 
once  acted  all  in  your  favour;  now  Fm  going  to  do  just  the 
other  thing.  Fve  got  the  whole  business  down  in  black 
and  white,  so  I  warn  you — that  you  and  that  woman,  Mrs. 
Corcoran,  put  your  heads  together  and  swore  to  a  lot  of 
lies  at  that  inquest,  buried  a  dead  girl  in  the  name  of  a 
live  one,  gulled  all  the  trustees,  and  walked  off  with  the 
money — isn't  that  about  it  ?  " 

"It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Grayle,  that  you,  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  have  been  gulled  by  somebody  else,  and  I  hope 
whoever  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  is  prepared  to 
prove  it,  or  else  my  duty  will  be  to  proceed  against  such 
person  for  libel.  I  should  not  wish  to  do  so  against  you, 
as  Agnes' —  " 

"  Damme,  sir  ! "  screamed  Grumpy,  nearly  making  a 
hole  in  the  carpet  with  his  stick,  "  don't  breathe  the  child's 
name  !  You  marry  my  niece  !  You  marry  into  our  family  ! 
Heaven  forbid  !  not  unless  you're  clever  enough  to  prove 
yourself  the  angel  Gabriel,  instead  of  the  devil,  as  I  believe 
you  to  be." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Grayle,  you  remarked  just  now  that 
you  wouldn't  waste  words.  Let  us  come  to  the  point;  if 
you  really  mean  what  you  say  and  wish  to  prove  ar — 
something  that's  never  happened,  how  do  you  propose  to 
set  about  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  very  few  minutes,"  observed  Grumpy,  confidently, 
"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  a  little  docu- 
ment of  some  importance — a  full  confession  written  by  that 
wicked  old  sinner,  mother  Cork,  on  her  death-bed"  (Ha! 
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what  did  this  mean?  could  there  be  a  duplicate?)  "  and 
sent  by  her  to  the  girl  herself,  in  whose  possession  it  is  at 
this  moment." 

"  Indeed/'  said  HefFernan,  relieved  at  once  and  smiling 
inwardly;  "well,  you  may  produce  what  documents  you 
please,  Mr.  Grayle,  Fm  quite  prepared  to  defend  myself 
against  any  such  ridiculous  charge.  Meantime  you  really 
must  excuse  me/'  he  continued,  moving  across  to  leave  the 
room ;  "  I  can't  afford  to  spend  all  my  morning  discussing 
such  a  preposterous  subject  j  besides,  they'll  be  ready  to  go 
out  shooting  very  shortly,  and — " 

"  Pardon  me/'  replied  Grumpy,  politely,  and  hobbling  to 
the  door,  against  which  he  pluckily  placed  his  back  in  a  reso- 
lute manner ;  "  pray  pardon  me,  Captain,  but  I  don't  think 
they'll — they'll  want  you— I  think  they'll  get  on  without 
your  company  to-day ;  and  I  must  ask  you  to  stay  here  a 
bit,  so  please  don't  kick  up  a  shindy.  I  only  want  to  show 
you  this  confession,  you  know,  since  you  don't  seem  to 
believe  me — " 

11  Oh,  if  that's  all  then,  I'll  wait,  of  course — for  a  few 
minutes/' 

Whereupon  Grumpy  limped  back  to  the  fireplace  and 
rang  the  bell.  Prior  to  this  the  two  antagonists  had  kept  up 
a  spirited  tournament — at  least  on  one  side — Grumpy  going 
at  it  in  a  ding-dong  fashion,  and  Heffernan  sparring  with 
consummate  skill.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather  like  a  combat 
between  a  hot-headed  navvy  and  a  cool  scientific  boxer, 
but  the  boxer  had  evidently  lost  ground  before  the  repeated 
facers  he  received.  And  now  they  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  the  gloves  by  mutual  consent,  and  extreme  civility 
became  the  order  of  things  for  a  while. 

"  I  assure  you  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute  longer  than  I 
can  help." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  pray." 
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The  footman  now  appeared. 

"  John,  tell  Mr.  George  I  want  him  directly,  please/' 
and  John  vanished  smartly  to  summon  Grumpy 's  reserve 
force  to  the  front. 

In  the  interim  George  Grayle  had  not  been  idle  ;  and 
besides  sending  for  Joe  Corcoran,  who  had  arrived 
from  the  farm-house,  and  was  waiting  at  hand,  he  had 
gained  other  intelligence  of  the  last  importance  in  the 
following  manner. 

Some  time  after  breakfast,  Agnes,  hurrying  downstairs, 
took  him  aside,  and,  with  a  look  of  anxious  alarm  in  her 
face,  exclaimed, — 

"  Papa,  I've  just  been  to  see  Lizzie  Rolfe  again ;  she's 
still  very  ill,  poor  girl,  and  I  really  don't  know  whether 
she  is  delirious  or  what ;  but  she  has  told  me  such  strange 
things.  I  found  her  in  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement  when 
I  went  upstairs — almost  in  hysterics.  She  says  she  has 
lost  a  valuable  letter  in  the  night — declares  she  put  it  under 
her  pillow  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  now  it's  gone." 

George  started.  He  understood  directly  that  they  had 
been  anticipated,  and  that  the  important  confession  would 
not  be  forthcoming  after  all.  In  point  of  fact,  this  same 
idea  had  flashed  across  him  at  breakfast  while  Tiny  was 
telling  his  story ;  but  as  such  a  contingency  did  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  Grumpy,  George  did  not  hint  at  it,  lest 
he  should  excite  his  uncle  still  further. 

u  AYhen  I  asked  her  what  sort  of  a  letter  it  was,"  added 
Agnes,  "  she  couldn't  explain  exactly,  but  said  she  knew 
who  had  taken  it,  and — " 

"Did  she  tell  you  who?" 

"  Yes ;  and  just  fancy,  papa,  she  actually  suspects  Albert  ! 
Oh,  I'm  quite  bewildered  !  surely  she  must  be  wandering 
in  her  mind ;  indeed,  I  could  hardly  get  her  to  talk  co- 
herently ;   but  she  repeats  that  somebody  teas  in  her  room 
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last  night,  that  she  remembers  the  dreadful  feeling"  of  being 
stifled,  and — and,  do  you  know,  dear,  I  can't  help  thinking 
something  extraordinary  has  happened — " 

"Not  adoubtof  it,  in  my  mind/'  murmured  George,  aside. 

"  It's  so  very  mysterious,  isn't  it  ?  unless  it's  all  a  dream 
of  hers.  And  what  do  you  think,  dear — I'm  afraid  you'll 
be  very  angry  if  it's  really  true,  but — but — 

"  Go  on,  Fay." 

"  Promise  you  won't  say  a  word  then,  for  I  expect  it's 
only  her  excited  imagination  that  made*  her  talk  of  such  a 
thing;  but  she  actually  confessed  that  she  and  Hector 
were  just  the  same  to  one  another  as  ever;  in  fact,  that 
they  were  engaged  now,  and  that  he  meant  to  marry  her." 

"  Sly  young  rascal !   if  I  didn't  think  so." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  true.  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  directly. 
He  seemed  dreadfully  distressed  when  I  told  him  how 
ill  she  is.  Lizzie  declares,  too,  that  Hec  won't  be  marry- 
ing beneath  him  when  he  makes  her  his  wife ;  that  she's 
a  lady,  and  could  have  proved  it  by  that  letter  which 
has  been  lost ;  but  that  she  hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  it 
without,  and  then  we  shan't  be  ashamed  to  take  her  into 
the  family.  Altogether  she  went  on  rambling  in  such  a 
way  that  I'm  quite  sure  her  mind  is  affected." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  but  we  shall  all  be  wiser  before  long. 
In  the  meantime,  darling,"  said  George,  fondly  stroking 
his  daughter's  rich  auburn  hair,  "pray  keep  your  own 
counsel  about  this.  Say  nothing  yet  of  what  you've  heard. 
Between  ourselves,  I  admit  there  is  something  rather  extra- 
ordinary on  the  tapis,  but  we  want  to  keep  it  quiet  at 
present.  Now  you  needn't  try  to  guess  nor  ask  questions, 
little  girl ;  you'll  know  it  all  soon  enough,  so  do  as  I  tell 
you." 

And  her  father  left  her,  meeting  the  footman  immediately 
afterwards,  who  delivered  Grumpy's  message.     George  then 
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went  to  join  his  uncle  in  the  sanctum,  preparatory  to  intro- 
ducing' Joe,  as  a  sort  of  Nemesis,  at  the  right  moment. 

"  Well,  George/''  observed  Grumpy  (as  his  nephew 
entered),  waving  his  hand  with  a  circular  motion  of  despair 
towards  Heffernan,  "  I've  been  trying  to  convince  this 
gentleman  that  he's  a  downright  blackguard,  but  he  won't 
have  it.     I  wish  you'd  come  and  help  me." 

"  Mr.  Grayle,  as  I  said  before,"  exclaimed  Heffernan, 
with  a  clever  semblance  of  dignity,  u  such  terms  as  these 
are  actionable ;  and  whether  you're  in  fun  or  not,  I  must 
request  you  to  modify  your  language,  otherwise  I  shall 
take  notice  of  the  matter." 

u  He,  he,  he  !  good  joke,  eh,  George  ?"  chuckled  Grumpy. 

u  I  think  you'll  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  your- 
self, Captain  Heffernan,"  observed  George,  sternly,  "  with- 
out taking  action  against  other  people." 

"  And  what  may  you  mean  by  that,  sir,  pray  ?"  inquired 
Heffernan,  in  a  defiant  tone,  for  he  was  growing  desperate. 

"  Doubtless  my  uncle  has  prepared  you  for  what  I  mean," 
was  the  reply  ;  "  but  you'll  understand  better,  perhaps,  if 
we  produce  our  authority  in  this  matter.  Shall  I  bring 
him  in,  uncle  Andrew?" 

"  Certainly,  yes,"  replied  Grumpy,  dry-shaving  his  face 
nervously,  and  in  another  two  minutes  Joe  Corcoran  was 
brought  to  the  front. 

Joe  saluted  the  "  Captin"  rather  sheepishly  on  entering 
the  room,  and  shuffled  up  alongside  the  escort  (George), 
exactly  as  he  was  wont  to  do  at  orderly-room,  and  as  if  he 
himself  were  the  culprit  instead  of  Heffernan. 

The  latter  started  and  grew  paler  still  when  Joe  appeared, 
for  he  began  to  realize  at  last  the  trap  which  had  been  laid 
for  him.  In  destroying  Mrs.  Corcoran's  letter  during  the 
dark  hours  that  morning  (which  he  did  directly  Tiny  Gore 
went  to  bed  a^ain)  Heffernan  had  not  waited  a  moment  to 
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read  the  statement,  or  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  Joe's 
appearance.  Immediately  he  struck  a  light  he  identified  the 
paper  as  that  shown  him  by  Lizzie  overnight,  and,  agitated 
and  trembling  with  fear  as  he  was  at  his  own  villainy,  he 
set  fire  to  it  without  further  delay. 

"  Now  Corcoran,  my  good  man/'  instructed  Grumpy, 
"  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  in  our  presence  all  that  you 
communicated  to  Mr.  George  this  morning." 

Joe  cleared  his  throat  and  hesitated,  stood  "  at  ease,"  and 
sprang  to  "attention"  again. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  gintlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  resolute 
though  respectful  manner,  "  but  that  ain't  in  the  reggarla- 
tions  laid  down  for  me  by  my  poor  mother.  Her  orders 
was  that  the  Captin  was  to  have  a  chance  of  actin'  right 
and  fair  of  hisself.  What  I  let  out  awhile  ago  by  accident 
like  Pm  sorry  for,  and  it  ain't  for  me,  nor  yet  for  you, 
gintlemen,  excuse  me,  to  do  anything  against  him  unless — 
unless — " 

"  Unless  we're  all  convinced  that  he  never  did  intend  to 
act  right  and  fair,  eh,  Corcoran?"  interrupted  Grumpy, 
"  but  that's  all  gammon,  my  good  man  ;  at  any  rate  I  know 
what  /  think.  However,  }^ou'll  have  to  make  your  state- 
ment on  an  affidavit  by  and  by,  perhaps,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  You  didn't  think  we'd  got  such  a  rod  in  pickle 
ready  for  you,  eh  Captain  ?  " 

"  I  may  be  a  rotten  pickle,  sir,"  observed  Joe,  highly 
offended,  "  but  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  act  aginst  orders  all  the 
same." 

Grumpy  and  George  smiled  involuntarily,  the  former 
remarking  that  this  witness  was  "  evidently  a  little  off  his 
head." 

"  But  now  to  business,  George,"  he  added,  "  where's  that 
woman's  letter  ?  have  you  got  it  ?  " 

l(  No,  I  have  not,  nor  am  I  likely  to  get  it,"  replied 
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George,  emphatically,  "  for  I've  just  ascertained  that  it  has 
been  stolen  in  the  night  from  under  the  girl 's  pillow  f" 

"  Eh,  what  ?  you  don't  say  so  !  "  cried  Grumpy. 

"  I  do ;  there  can't  be  a  doubt  about  it." 

u  If  I  didn't  think  it  !  I  tell  you  I  knew  it,.  I  knew  it 
all  along  !  I'd  have  sworn  it,  and  there's  the  thief  ! " 
shouted  the  old  man  in  his  excitement,  pointing  sternly  at 
Heffernan. 

"  Hush,  uncle  Andrew,  be  careful,  pray — not  so  loud." 

"  Not  only  the  thief,  but  the  would-be  murderer  as  well/' 
continued  Grumpy,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  suppressed 
falsetto ;  "  for  if  that  infernal  villain  didn't  try  in  the  night 
to  smother  or  make  away  somehow  with  that  girl,  Lizzie 
Rolfe,  or  rather  Bessie  Farlane,  I'm  a  Dutchman.  What 
d'ye  think  of  that,  Joe  Corcoran  ?  " 

Joe  was  fairly  staggered;  he  didn't  know  what  to  think 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  fact  of  his  mother's  letter  having 
been  stolen  went  strongly  against  the  "  Captin"  in  his  mind  ; 
indeed  he  was  nearly  as  much  convinced  as  Grumpy  already. 

"  When  you've  quite  done  raving,  Mr.  Grayle,"  remarked 
Heffernan,  who  during  all  this  had  preserved  his  outward 
composure,  though  his  face  was  white  as  a  sheet,  "  perhaps 
you'll  allow  me  to  speak." 

"  Xo,  sir,  I  won't  allow  you  to  speak ;  we'll  have  no  more 
jaw  about  it.  Young  Gore  saw  you  go  through  his  room 
last  night  on  the  way  to  that  girl's — her  door  was  found 
unlocked  this  morning,  and  the  key  had  been  taken  out  of 
his — the  girl  herself  says  she  felt  somebody  stifling  her  and 
lies  upstairs  half  dead  this  morning,  and  Mrs.  Corcoran's 
dying  confession  of  your  infernal  wickedness  as  well  as  her 
own  has  been  snatched  from  under  your  intended  victim's 
pillow.     What  more  do  we  want  ?  " 

"  Xo,  sir,  that's  right  enough,"  cried  Joe,  becoming  very 
stern  and  rigid  when  he  heard  this ;   "  and  if  so  be  that's 
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correct  I  don't  think  we  do  want  any  think  more,  unless  it's 
my  evidence  which  you've  called  me  here  for  to  give  as  to 
previous  convictions  in  the  Captin's  defaulter  sheet — "  Joe 
desired  to  speak  with  a  sort  of  legal  pomp,  but  instead, 
dropped  into  the  old  orderly-room  lingo — "  and  that  evi- 
dence I  suttenly  aint  goin'  to  hesitate  about  givin'  after 
such  discloshins  as  these  here." 

"  Ah,  well — never  mind  it  now,  Corcoran/'  interrupted 
Grumpy;  "on  second  thoughts  I  think  it'll  keep  said 
bv-and-by." 

"Very  well,  sir,  as  you  please;  but  I  must  have  my  say 
if  it  was  ever  so."  Joe's  voice  swelled  into  an  angry  dia- 
pason as  he  went  on.  "  Captin,  I  speak  to  you  now  as  one 
man  to  another,  and — and  I'm  ashamed  of  yer ;  I  wouldn't 
ha'  believed  it  of  yer,  that  I  wouldn't.  I'd  forgive  yer  for 
that  there  fust  evil  job,  and  for  the  dirty  trick  you  played 
me  out  in  Injer,  but  for  to  go  like  this  here  and  for  to  try 
and  to— to — to — " 

"  Commit  a  murder,  man,"  suggested  Grumpy  ;  "  give  it 
a  name,  don't  be  afraid." 

"  Well,  sir,  yes,  sir,  as  it  looks  like  it,  to  try  to  murder  a 
poor  hinnocent  helpless  little  gal,  why,  Captin,  I — I  could 
smash  ye  myself  for  it,  I  could,  that  I  could ; "  and  the 
incensed  giant,  breathless  with  righteous  indignation,  took 
a  threatening  pace  towards  Heffernan.  With  fists  clenched, 
he  towered  like  an  avenging  deity  above  the  wretched 
man,  who  shrank  involuntarily  before  him. 

"Steady,  Joe,  steady,"  interposed  George,  arresting 
the  old  soldier's  arm  ;  "  no  violence,  this  is  not  the  place 
for  that — no  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands." 

"Well,  yes,  that's  right  enough,  sir,  Idessay,  but  I  can't 
hardly  hold  myself,"  said  Joe,  stepping  back  and  standing 
at  ease  emphatically,  the  right  hand  coming  down  on 
the  left  with   a  crack  like  a  pistol  report ;   then  adding, 
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M  never  mind,  we'll  leave  him  to  the  beaks,  sir — we'll  leave 
him  to  the  beaks.  Til  be  a  wetness  against  him  anyhow, 
and  soil  them  Frosts/' 

"  Joe  Corcoran/''  exclaimed  Heffernan,  in  a  mild  tone  of 
rebuke,  "  I'm  astonished  at  you  ;  I  never  thought  you  would 
have  turned  against  me,  Joe ;  but  I  see  you've  gone  mad 
like  the  rest  of  them/' 

"  And  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  it,  not  for  worlds — "  began 
Joe. 

"  That'll  do,  my  good  man/'  cried  Grumpy ;  "  hold  your 
tongue ;  and  I'll  thank  you  to  do  the  same,  Captain.  Now, 
come  with  me,  Corcoran,"  he  added,  moving  towards  the 
door  and  giving  George  an  expressive  glance  and  wink, 
signifying  that  he  should  mount  guard  over  the  prisoner ; 
"  no  occasion  for  any  more  discussion  here.  This  must  be 
settled  elsewhere ;  so  secure  your  counsel  and  say  your 
prayers,  Captain,  for  I  mean  mischief;  and  if  we  can't  prove 
one  charge  against  you  we've  got  witnesses  enough  to  con- 
vict you  forty  times  over  on  the  other,  for  all  your  devil's 
cunning."  So  saying,  Grumpy  Grayle  left  the  room  with 
fiat  justitia  written  inexorably  in  the  stern  lines  which 
traversed  his  face ;  and  Joe  Corcoran  stalked  after  him  in 
dignified,  silence,  but  turning  at  the  doorway,  he  could  not 
help  casting  back  a  look,  half  sorrowful,  half  reproachful, 
at  the  crest-fallen,  degraded  "  Captin  "  whom  he  had  hitherto 
so  honoured  and  revered. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


"  I  must  be  heard, — I  must  have  leave  to  speak ; 

Oh  !  look  upon  me  with  an  eve  of  mercy ; 

With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me. 

Shut  not  thy  heart  against  a  friend's  repentance." 

Otivay. 
"  No  earthly  spring  can  wash  thy  conscience  clean, 

The  streams  of  Ganges,  or  the  floods  of  Nile. 

The  secret  source  of  what  in  thee  is  vile 

Heaven's  grace  alone  can  fitly  purge  away." 

Tasso. 

Albert  Heffernan  and  George  Grayle  were  left  alone 
together.  After  an  awkward  silence  of  some  minutes,  the 
former,  trying  to  assume  his  usual  easy  manner  (in  which 
he  signally  failed),  observed  with  a  feeble  smile, — 

l(  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  it,  Grayle, 
but  /  consider  your  uncle — " 

"  Pardon  me,  Captain  Heffernan,"  interrupted  George, 
coldly  ;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  hit  a  man  when  he's  down  ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  I  decline  to  hold  any  familiar 
intercourse  with  you." 

"  As  you  please ;  nevertheless  I  protest  emphatically 
that—" 

"  Look  here ;  it  is  idle  to  perjure  yourself  further ;  let  us 
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have  no  more  useless  denials  and — and  falsehoods."  Hef- 
fernan's  face  grew  dark  as  night,  and  he  drew  himself  up 
indignantly  as  George  continued.  u  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can 
neither  accept  nor  believe  any  explanation  from  you,  so 
pray  don't  waste  your  words."" 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  won't  hear  me — if  you  won't  let 
me  speak — of  course  I  can't  explain  matters,"  cried  Heffer- 
nan  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "  but  every  man's  entitled  to 
a  hearing,  and  I  should  have  thought  a  generous  nature 
like  yours  would  have  shown  some  consideration  for — for 
an  old  friend  thus  placed  in  such  a  position." 

"  Until  we  were  astounded  by  these  last  disclosures,  which 
throw  a  far  graver  suspicion  on  your  conduct,  my  uncle  and 
I  were  prepared  to  adopt  mild  measures  towards  you,  Cap- 
tain Heffernan ;  and  in  carrying  out  a  certain  duty  imposed 
upon  us  by  accident,  as  it  were,  we  intended  to  give  you  a 
chauce  of  performing  yours  without  coercion.  But  now  I 
cannot  answer  for  my  uncle  (at  all  events)  showing  you  any 
clemency  whatever.  You  are  aware  what  he  has  gone  for,  I 
daresay ;  if  not,  I  may  tell  you.  He  means  to  take  out  a 
warrant  at  once  for  your  apprehension.  Yes,  I  thought 
you  guessed  as  much,  and  you  must  understand  that  you 
are  in  my  charge  for  the  present,  but — excuse  me,"  he 
added,  interrupting  a  movement  of  Heffernan's  towards  the 
door,  "  you  don't  leave  this  room  till  T  choose.  Now,  be 
careful  !  it's  useless  to  show  fight,  I  assure  you.  You'd 
better  take  things  quietly.  We're  alone  here,  it's  true, 
man  to  man,  but  I'm  quite  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  get  up  a  row  it'll  only  be  the  worse  for 
you.  With  a  lot  of  people  staying  in  the  house  and  all,  I 
naturally  wish  to  avoid  a  scene,  or  any  disgraceful  fracas — " 

"  No  doubt  you  do,"  exclaimed  Heffernan,  hoarse  with 
mingled  rage  and  alarm ;  u  then  by  heaven,  George  Grayle, 
I  don't  advise  you  to  goad  me  to  extremities  !  " 
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There  was  a  dangerous,  deadly  look  in  his  black  eyes, 
and  his  whole  frame  quivered  with  suppressed  passion ;  but 
George  was  nowise  intimidated. 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  he,  very  composedly  ;  "  take  my 
advice,  and  don't  throw  away  precious  moments  in  useless 
contention.  You've  little  time  to  spare,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  would  heed  what  I'm  about  to  say.  Listen  then. 
Although  circumstances  look  excessively  ugly  against  you, 
still  I  can't  feel  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  you  are  actually 
guilty  of  such  an  atrocious  crime  as  an  attempted  murder 
— the  murder  of  a  poor  unoffending  girl,  your  own  flesh 
and  blood.  I  say  I  can't  feel  sure  of  that;  at  any  rate 
you've  been  too  clever,  no  doubt,  to  leave  any  tangible 
proof  of  such  a  crime,  and  it  might  not  be  possible  to  bring 
it  home  to  you." 

"It  was  an  outrageous  idea  from  the  first,"  protested 
HefTernan  ;  "  I  am  wholly  innocent  of  such  villainy." 

A  barefaced  denial  indeed;  but,  now  that  the  devil  had 
gone  out  of  him,  he  could  scarcely  realize  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  criminal  intent;  and,  in  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  was  deeply  thankful  that  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  actual  crime. 

ci If  you  will  believe  me  so  far,"  he  continued,  "in  con- 
fessing my  share  of  the  fraudulent  transaction  regarding 
that  inquest  and  Trust-money,  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
matter,  if  properly  investigated,  would  show  me  up  in  a 
less  unfavourable  light  than  you  imagine,  and  I  solemnly 
declare  I  meant  to  act  fairly  by  that  girl  eventually ;  that 
is,  as  soon  as — " 

"  No,  no  !  say  no  more,"  cried  George,  holding  up  his 
hand  deprecatingly.  "  I  might  have  believed  you,  perhaps, 
but  for  the  awkward  circumstances  about  that  woman's 
deposition — your  having  stolen  the  letter,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
destroyed  it  in  the  night.     I've  not  the   slightest  doubt 
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on  that  point,  so  you  needn't  deny  it,  nor  do  I  wish  you  to 
criminate  yourself  by  acknowledging  it ;  but  I  think  the 
mere  fact  of  your  having  acted  thus  doesn't  speak  well  for 
your  fair  intentions.  However,  let  that  pass.  What  I'm 
going  to  say  now  may  rather  astonish  you,  but  you  must 
look  at  my  motive  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  I 
mean  to  befriend  you  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  terrible 
crisis  of  your  life.  You  once  did  me  a  good  turn  out  in 
India,  and  saved  me  from  trouble  and  disgrace — or,  at 
least,  you  thought  you  did,  not  knowing  who  I  was — and 
}'ou  ran  some  risk  as  an  officer  in  screening  me  as  a  soldier 
from  the  consequences  of  a  glaring  misdemeanour.  Well, 
I  pledged  myself  to  repay  you  for  such  service,  and  I  did  so 
afterwards  by  giving  you  my  cordial  friendship  (if  such 
were  of  any  value  to  you)  and  the  promise  of  my  daughter's 
hand.  I  now,  of  course,  withdraw  both  ;  but,  considering 
how  intimately  we  have  been  associated,  I  confess  I  pity 
you  in  your  present  plight  j  even  though  I  know  you  now 
to  be  a  thoroughly  unprincipled  man,  little  better,  indeed — 
excuse  my  candour — than  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  I  can't 
help  feeling  sorry  for  you  in  your  dreadful  position  at  this 
moment,  and  if  I  can,  I  will  save  you  from  utter  ruin  and 
degradation.  You  loved  my  daughter,  I  firmly  believe, 
honestly  and  devotedly — " 

"  God  knows  I  do,  George  Grayle  ! "  murmured  Heffer- 
nan,  in  a  broken  voice.  His  whole  manner  softened  and 
changed  at  once  as  he  thought  of  the  fair  girl  who  was  to 
have  become  his  wife  in  a  few  short  days.  When  he  did 
think  of  her,  he  cowered  under  the  impending  brand  of 
infamy  which  'would  surely  sear  his  flesh  and  gnaw  its  way 
to  his  very  heart. 

"  Believing  so,"  continued  George,  less  sternly  than  he 
had  hitherto  spoken,  "  I  think  that  your  banishment  from 
these  scenes,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  your  hopes  and  happi- 
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ness,  is  sufficient  punishment  of  itself — heavier,  perhaps, 
than  the  law  could  inflict  for  your — your  offence.  Now, 
understand  me  clearly,  in  the  effort  I  am  about  to  make  to 
screen  you,  if  possible,  from  the  extreme  penalty,  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  I  do  so  chiefly  because  I  do  not  desire 
that  my  daughter's  name  should  appear  in  every  penny 
paper,  and  become  mixed  up  with  yours  in  the  public 
scandal  which  would  inevitably  ensue.  But  even  that  reason 
would  not  save  you,  if  I  really  thought  you  were  guilty  of 
having  attempted  this  poor  girl's  life;  for  in  that  case, 
instead  of  raising  a  finger  to  help  you,  I  should  be  the  first 
to  deliver  you  up  to  justice/' 

When  a  man  acts  for  the  best,  according  to  his  lights,  he 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  wilfully  adopting  a  wrong  course ; 
and,  whether  or  no  Albert  Heffernan  deserved  the  slightest 
mercy  and  forbearance,  the  fact  of  George  Grayle  thus 
furthering,  so  to  say,  a  miscarriage  of  justice  arose  from 
well-intentioned  motives,  although  they  will  scarcely  bear 
analyzing.  A  natural  consideration  for  his  daughter's 
feelings  was  the  first  and  most  prominent,  as  he  admitted ; 
and  then  came  the  secondary  one,  compassion  for  this  dis- 
honoured reprobate — a  sort  of  sympathy  aroused,  perhaps, 
by  a  spice  of  that  devil-may-care  nature  which  characterized 
George  in  former  years;  although,  in  sowing  his  wild 
oats,  he  had  never  once  stooped  to  a  dishonourable 
action.  It  was  clear  that  Albert  Heffernan's  committal  on 
the  charges  which  would  be  brought  against  him  must 
necessitate  a  long  public  trial,  out  of  which  a  great  deal  of 
gossip  would  surely  spring;  and  this  George  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  not  alone  for  Agnes'  sake,  but  that  of 
others.  When  he  declared  his  intention  to  befriend  this 
man,  he  was  too  proud  to  parade  a  virtue  where  he  deemed 
it  almost  a  necessity,  and  therefore  told  Heffernan  the 
primary  consideration  to  which  he  was  indebted. 
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"Now,  as  I  have  said/'  resumed  George,  "you  haven't 
a  minute  to  lose;  but  before  you  leave  this  room,  or  I  stir 
an  inch  in  your  favour,  sit  down  there  and,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  draw  out  a  declaration  of  this  poor  girl's  identity, 
acknowledging  her  parentage ;  and  at  the  same  time  men- 
tion what  property  she  is  entitled  to  under  the  late  Mrs. 
Pullerton's  will,  of  which  you  defrauded  her.  Be  good 
enough  not  to  hesitate;  this  statement  can  do  you  no  harm, 
nor  will  it  be  used  against  you  in  any  way.  I  merely  ask 
it  for  a  private  reason,  so  oblige  me  by  writing  and  signing 
it  at  once  in  my  presence." 

There  was  something  straightforward,  and  not  altogether 
hostile,  in  George  Grayle's  manner  as  he  made  this  demand, 
and  Heffernan  complied  without  further  demur. 

When  he  had  finished  and  signed  his  name,  George  read 
the  paper  carefully,  signified  approval,  and,  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  added, — 

"  One  word  more,  Captain  Heffernan.  Should  you,  in 
after  years,  come  across  a  little  article  called  conscience, 
and  should  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  a  pecuniary 
atonement  to  your  half-sister,  whom  you  have  so  shamefully 
robbed,  I  trust  you  will  do  so  in  return  for  the  aid  and 
commiseration  I  extend  towards  you  to-day." 

"Before  God  I  vow  I  will!"  replied  Heffernan,  with  a 
fervent  sincerity  in  his  tone  which  George  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for ;  "  I  would  it  were  only  in  my  power  at  this 
moment." 

"  Enough.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  very  thing  you 
said  to  me  in  Hector's  bungalow  at  Fyzabad — that  deeds 
are  better  than  words,  and  words  are  only  of  worth  when 
action  follows.  Doubtless  you  will  remember  that.  But 
we  musn't' linger  here  another  moment,  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  Come  wit'  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do." 
So    saying,    George    led  the  way    out  of    the  room,  and 
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down  a  passage  by  which  they  could  leave  the  house 
through  a  back  entrance  unseen  by  others. 

"  Now,  take  my  dog-cart  and  brown  horse,  and  drive  for 
your  very  life.  Stay,  I'll  come  with  you  to  the  stables. 
Avoid  the  high  road  and  towns  as  much  as  possible,  and 
get  as  far  away  as  you  can  without  stopping.  Don't  spare 
the  horse ;  he's  a  strong  one,  as  you  know.  Once  at  a  safe 
distance,  leave  the  trap  and  animal  at  some  little  out-of-the- 
way  inn,  and  write  me  word  anonymously  where  to  send 
for  it.     I'll  trust  you  to  do  that." 

"  You  may  indeed." 

"  Come  along ;  make  haste  !  You  mustn't  even  wait  for 
your  things ;  you'll  have  to  go  without  them.  I'll  send 
them  after  you,  later  on,  wherever  you  tell  me,  when  this 
affair  has  blown  over.  You  can't  go  back  to  the  house  for 
an  instant  on  any  consideration,  not  even  for  your  hat ; 
here,  take  this  deerstalker  of  mine,  that'll  do.  You  see, 
your  .object  is  to  get  out  of  sight  at  once,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  No  doubt  they'll  track  you  fast  enough,  if  I 
don't  stop  them,  and  they  may  or  may  not  catch  you.  You 
must  take  your  chance;  it's  all  I  can  do.  But  if  you 
remain  on  the  spot,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  you. 
Directly  you've  gone,  I  shall  try  and  quash  the  warrant ;  or, 
if  not  too  late,  stop  it's  being  taken  out." 

''  Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you — ?  " 

"  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  George,  in  a  cold  tone. 
"  Now,  away  at  once,  or — " 

"  But,  forgive  me,  I  cannot  go  without — without — that 
is,  may  I  not  say  one  word  to  her  before — " 

"What!  who?" 

"  Have  pity  on  me,  George  Grayle.  If  you  only  knew 
all  I  feel  at  this  minute,  the  torture  I  am  enduring,  you 
would,  I  believe,  be  sorry  for  me.  I  mean  Agnes.  You 
know  how  I  love  her ;  and  oh  !  only  let  me  speak  one  word 
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to  her— to  explain,  not  to  exculpate  myself,  but  to  implore 
her  forgiven  ess." 

"  It  is  not  my  daughter's  forgiveness  you  should  seek — " 
"But  only  let  me  see  her  for  one  moment  before — w 
"  Man !  are  you  mad  ?  I've  told  you  that  I  pity 
you;  don't  turn  that  pity  into  contempt.  Besides,  how 
dare  you  ask  such  a — ?"  George  checked  himself  as  he 
glanced  at  him,  for  there  were  tears,  actually  tears,  in 
Heffernan's  dark  eyes.  "  Ah,  well,  I  won't  hurt  his 
feelings,  poor  devil!"  he  murmured;  adding  aloud,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  understand  you  ;  but  remember,  it  is 
for  her  sake  that  I  have  done  this,  and  that  you  should  leave 
here  immediately.  Come,  not  another  syllable.  Recollect 
your  promise ;  and,  if  we  ever  meet  again,  I  hope  it  may  be 
when  you  have  done  something  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
this  painful  scene." 

They  had  now  reached  the  stables,  and  George  gave 
directions  to  a  groom,  but  vouchsafed  not  another  word  to 
Heffernan.  Again  he  caught  sight  of  the  man's  quivering 
lip  and  utter  look  of  wretchedness;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
turned  away  abruptly  to  smother  a  natural  feeling  of  com- 
passion, and  walked  hastily  back  to  the  house. 

In  a  few  minutes  Heffernan  had  mounted  the  dog-cart, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  off  from  the  stables  without 
attracting  notice.  With  a  dazed,  vacant  stare,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  horse's  ears  while  he 
drove  rapidly  further  and  further  from  Barringtree  Hall. 
He  could  not  bear  to  look  back  at  the  house  and  its  fair 
.  surroundings,  where  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  days, 
and  which  he  was  now  leaving  for  ever — a  degraded  outcast 
from  its  walls. 

His  bitter   cup    was  already  full    to   overflowing,    his 
proud  head  already  lowered  to  the  dust  with  shame,  and 
his  heart   ached   with  the    agonizing  thought   of   all   he 
vol.  m.  Y 
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had  lost,  and  of  the  great  love  which  remained  un crushed 
within  him.  It  was  the  last  straw,  then,  when  he  met  old 
Gideon  Rolfe  and  an  army  of  beaters  on  their  way  to 
the  partridge-fields;  and  as  each  man  touched  his  hat 
respectfully  to  the  "  cap'en,"  it  seemed  a  cruel  mockery  to 
Albert  Heffernan,  who  passed  through  their  midst,  feeling- 
lower  than  the  lowest  of  all  that  rustic  throng. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  elicit  sympathy  for  such 
a  character ;  but  few  men  in  this  world  are  so  vile  as  to  be 
all  bad,  and,  accomplished  knave  that  he  was,  Heffernan 
had  one  redeeming  point  in  his  unspeakable  love  for  Agnes 
Grayle.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  as  of  Conrad,  the 
Corsair, — 

"  None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child  ; 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove. 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love  ! 

***** 

Yes — it  was  Love — 

Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time ; — 

***** 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love ! 
He  was  a  villain— ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 
Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  !  " 

And  that  powerful  feeling  in  Albert  Heffernan  rose  high 
above  every  other,  even  in  the  hour  of  extremity ;  but  only 
to  recoil  as  a  poisoned  barb  upon  his  soul,  and  to  add  to 
the  condign  punishment  which  had  overtaken  him. 
Verily,  retribution,  thus  meted  out,  is  full  chastisement  for 
his  sins  ;  so  let  him  go.    Like  many  another  black  sheep,  he 
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may   serve  to  point  a  moral  though  he  does  not  adorn  a 

tale. 

*  *  *  * 

George  Grayle  easily  accounted  for  Heffernan's  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  scene  (the  more  observable  since 
the  shooting-party  were  just  then  taking  the  field),  and  to 
certain  of  the  guests  who  remarked  on  it,  the  explanation 
was  "a  summons  to  town  on  urgent  business."  But  when 
the  real  cause  was  imparted  privately  to  the  members  of 
the  family — a  duty  which  also  devolved  on  George — it  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt. 

It  wras  long  ere  the  gentle  Gertrude  could  believe  what 
had  actually  happened,  or  that  her  paragon  had  really 
fallen  from  the  pedestal  on  which  she  had  placed  him  ; 
though,  had  she  but  known  it,  it  was  a  very  tottering 
pedestal  from  the  first.  But  when  she  did  realize  how  it 
had  given  way  with  him  at  last,  and  George  pointed  out 
what  a  narrow  escape  had  been  their  daughter's,  Gertrude 
was  thankful  indeed  that  their  eyes  had  been  opened  in 
time,  whilst  her  judgment  of  human  character  and  her 
faith  in  human  excellence  received  a  shock  from  wdiich  they 
did  not  easily  recover. 

With  respect  to  Agnes  Grayle's  feelings  on  thus  obtain- 
ing her  reprieve,  it  boots  us  not  to  inquire  too  closely  ;  but 
that  the  feeling  which  rose  uppermost  in  her  mind  was  one. 
of  intense  relief  and  gratitude  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted ;  albeit,  with  a  woman's  tender  instinct,  she  could 
not  but  regret  the  sudden  downfall  of  a  man  who  had  been 
so  utterly  devoted  to  her. 

When  Grumpy  found  that  he  had  been  baulked  of  his 
prey,  he  was  furious  beyond  measure,  and  wanted  to  start 
himself  in  pursuit  immediately.  But  George  succeeded  at 
length  in  pacifying  him — no  easy  task — and  having  ascer- 
tained that,  from  some  delay,  the  warrant  had  not  yet  been 

y  2 
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procured,  he  pointed  out  that  no  good  could  come  of 
prosecuting  the  culprit,  at  least  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  (which  was  the  old  egoist's  chief  consideration),  and 
so  induced  him  to  stay  his  hand.  After  this  George 
explained  to  him  the  new,  or  rather  re-newed,  position  of 
affairs  regarding  Hector  and  Lizzie,  which  he  had  just  dis- 
covered himself. 

"  So  you  see,  uncle  Andrew,"  he  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
"  she's  not  likely  to  come  down  on  you  as  her  trustee  even 
if  you  are  responsible ;  and  as  Hector,  it  appears,  is 
determined  to  make  her  one  of  the  family — in  which  case, 
curiously  enough,  my  god- daughter  will  become  my 
daughter-in-law — the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  compel 
her  half-brother  to  give  me  a  written  acknowledgment  of 
her  birth  and  identity,  and  so  restore  her,  at  any  rate,  to  her 
proper  position  as  a  lady.  That's  about  all  he  can  restore 
to  her  at  present,  since  it's  perfectly  clear  that  no  amount 
of  prosecution  nor  legal  pressure  could  squeeze  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  him. 

"  Of  course  not — (  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit?"  observed  Grumpy. 

"  Or  to  quote  even  more  appropriately,  uncle  Andrew, 
1  Nemo  potest  nudo  xesthnenta  detrahere'  which  being  very 
freely  translated,  means,  '  Ye  canna  tak  breeks  aff  a 
Heilandman  !  '  " 
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EPILOGUE. 


Seven  summers  and  winters  have  passed  over  the  familiar 
scenes  of  our  story;  nor  has  Barringtree,  more  than  other 
places,  escaped  the  inevitable  changes  of  fleeting  years  ;  and 
various  important  events,  both  sad  and  joyous,  have  marked 
this  brief  period. 

Those  old  watchful  bailiffs,  Time  and  Death,  ever  busy 
with  this,  our  worldly  estate,  have  made  their  presence  felt 
again  and  again ;  hewing  down  decayed  trees  and  filling 
up  the  gaps  with  tender  saplings;  grafting  and  sowing 
here,  lopping  and  gathering  there,  and  perpetually  remind- 
ing the  life  tenant  of  that  stern  line  of  demarcation  which 
is  the  limit  of  all  earthly  possessions — a  boundary-line 
ineffaceably  and  clearly  drawn,  though  apparently  un- 
defined and  limitless  to  the  youthful  incomer. 

During:  these  few  years  Barrinsftree  Park  and  Merrvdaie 
Hall  have  figured  not  infrequently  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  for  the  family  of  each  ancient  Manor  has 
contributed  in  due  course  its  quota  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  to  the  ever-growing  records.  The  heads  of  both 
houses  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  their  sons 
reign  in  their  stead.  But  mournful  funerals  have  been 
succeeded  by  merry  weddings,  and  merry  weddings  followed 
by  the  happy  advent    of   infant  heirs  to  perpetuate    the 
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honoured  names  of  those  who  have  gone  before ;  for  it  is  in 
the  fitness  of  things  that  our  tears  should  be  mingled  with 
joy,  our  merry-makings  tempered  with  mournings — "thus 
runs  the  world  away  !  " 

I  will  now  ask  my  reader  to  return  with  me  for  a  brief 
space  to  the  old  scenes,  and  note  some  of  the  changes  which 
may  be  observable. 

We  reach  the  High  Lodge,  and  at  once  remark  a  new 
face  at  the  park  gates  as  they  are  swung  open  for  us,  and 
new  faces  peering  out  from  the  honey-suckled  porch  of  the 
keeper's  cottage.  What  has  become  of  those  we  so  well 
remember  ?  Patience  !  perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  them  as 
we  move  onwards.  We  pass  together  into  the  park — that 
fine  picturesque  old  park — which  bursts  upon  us  once  more 
in  all  its  pristine  loveliness.  Ah,  here  there  is  no  change  ! 
The  sylvan  beauties  which  adorn  the  green  undulating 
surface  are  ever  the  same,  subject  only  to  those  temporary 
changes  dependent  on  nature's  seasons  and  the  woodman's 
axe. 

It  is  a  balmy  day  in  early  summer,  bathed  in  sunshine 
and  musical  with  raptured  birds.  We  wander  luxuriously 
down  the  linden  avenue,  and  the  surrounding  glories  of 
the  fair  demesne  gladden  our  eyes  on  every  side  as  we 
glance  though  the  open  spaces  between  the  grey  trunks. 
Yonder  we  behold  the  distant  woods  and  plantations 
clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  and  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
the  dark  umber  of  the  copper  beech  to  the  emerald  green 
of  the  larch,  the  red  maple  and  golden  acacia  standing 
out  in  vivid  hues  from  the  motley  masses  of  young  verdure. 
The  chestnuts  in  the  middle  distance,  with  their  long  up- 
right blossoms,  resemble  gigantic  Christmas-trees  bedecked 
with  a  vast  array  of  wax  candles ;  and  the  massive  white 
hawthorn,  as  though  in  sympathy,  lends  a  semblance  of 
spotless   snow,  incongruous  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  early 
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summer.  The  broad  ancestral  oaks  are  fast  assuming  the 
full  splendour  of  their  foliage,  whilst  the  bracken  at  their 
feet  is  uncurling'  and  spreading  out  hour  by  hour  in  rapid 
growth.  As  we  loiter  in  the  cool  shade,  a  troop  of  fallow 
deer,  led  by  the  old  bucks,  now  velvet-horned,  trot  lazily 
through  the  clump  of  silver  beech-boles  to  our  right,  and 
others,  grouped  gracefully  among  the  bracken  fern,  give 
life  to  that  beautiful  English  scene.  Far  away  to  our  left 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lake,  through  some  picturesque 
vista,  affording  us  a  peep  of  the  dazzling  surface,  which, 
dotted  over  with  a  hundred  happy  water-fowl,  gleams  and 
sparkles  in  the  genial  sunlight. 

We  move  slowly  forward  through  the  grateful  shelter  of 
the  avenue,  while  our  path  is  strewn  with  the  pale  green 
wafers  shed  from  the  linden  boughs,  which  fall  fluttering  to 
the  ground  as  though  autumn,  on  a  tiny  scale,  had  crept  in 
out  of  season.  There  is  a  delicious,  dreamy  fragrance  per- 
vading the  warm  air,  and  the  hum  of  insects  around  is 
slumberous  to  the  senses ;  indeed,  we  are  quite  loth  to 
emerge  at  last  from  that  dense  canopy  of  cordate  leaves ; 
but  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  would  strike  off  to 
the  left  in  order  to  command  the  front  view  of  the  private 
grounds.  Here,  too,  as  we  draw  near,  no  perceptible 
change  is  to  be  observed;  but,  beyond  the  iron  deer- 
fence,  a  more  artificial  beauty  greets  us  in  the  orna- 
mental flower-beds  and  the  unsubdued  blaze  of  colour, 
the  trim  kept  lawn,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  water, 
and  studded  with  a  few  graceful  trees  of  coniferous 
type,  cypress,  Norway  spruce,  and  deodara,  interspersed 
with  Irish  yew,  wellingtonia,  and  here  and  there  an 
American  aloe,  or  a  spiky  uncompromising- looking  aura- 
caria;  while,  towering  above  all  these  on  every  side,  are 
nobler  sons  of  the  forest,  admitted  within  the  gardener's 
paradise   by  virtue  of  their  local  birth — all   much   as  we 
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remember  it  a  few  years  ago.  In  short,  what  changes 
there  are  will  be  found  less  in  the  place  itself  than  in  the 
people.  But  these  are  now  halcyon  days  at  Barringtree ; 
even  more  so  than  we  have  ever  known. 

Beneath  a  wide-spreading"  sycamore  in  that  beautiful 
garden  is  a  small  gathering  of  old  friends ;  and  yet — not 
quite  all  old  friends :  some  of  them  we  have  never  met  be- 
fore in  this  veracious  history — to  wit,  two  little  auburn- 
haired  children  who  are  seated,  one  on  either  knee  of  a 
venerable,  white-headed  man,  prattling  to  and  laughing 
with  those  around  them.  Bright  winsome  children,  little 
strangers  to  us,  but  the  very  counterparts  of  two  pretty 
bairns  we  came  across  in  the  donkey-panniers  some  six- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  These  are  Hector  Grayle's  son  and 
daughter,  aged  five  and  four,  and  the  old  man  is  their 
"  gate,  gate  uncle  Gumpy,"  as  the  little  ones  have  been 
taught  to  lisp — Grumpy  Grayle  now  transferred  to  the  Hall 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  nominally  taking  the 
place  of  his  late  brother,  the  Squire,  as  head  of  the  house. 
Goodhearted  George  remembers  the  erst  summum  bonum  of 
his  uncle's  foolish  ambition  ;  and  now,  in  Grumpy 's  decrepit 
old  age,  he  humours  him  in  this,  as  in  other,  childish 
whims.  Not  that  Grumpy  takes  it  in  that  light  at  all, 
and  often  growls  inwardly  at  his  former  antagonistic  dis- 
content while  revelling  in  his  present  peaceful  happiness. 
Mrs.  Cole  has  likewise  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  after 
her  death  Crutch  Hut  knows  its  eccentric  owner  no  longer. 
It  is  at  present  the  home  of  Gideon  Bolfe  and  his  wife,  for 
the  old  gamekeeper  has  become  superannuated  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  thither  they  have  been  transferred,  with 
a  handsome  pension,  to  end  their  lives  on  the  estate  in  quiet 
comfort. 

Besides  Grumpy  and  the  children,  the  family  group  under 
the  sycamore  comprises,    at  this    moment,   Gertrude  and 
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George  Grayle,  Hector  Grayle,  Norah  Tewkesley,  and 
her  husband,  whilst  at  their  feet  lies  stretched,  in  digni- 
fied repose,  the  old  St.  Bernard.  But  who  is  this  enormous 
creature  stalking  across  the  lawn  with  the  letter-bag  in  his 
hand?  Joe  Corcoran?  Surely  not.  Joe  went  off  some- 
where to  re-enlist,  we  heard.  So  he  did.  Joe,  pining 
for  the  old  routine  of  pipe-clay  and  parades,  and  thinking 
he  had  performed  his  mission  at  Barringtree,  bid  the 
Sickles  family  a  formal  good  bye,  and  did  leave  with  the 
intention  of  re-enlisting;  but  Hector  brought  him  back, 
talked  him  out  of  his  military  ardour,  and  finally  installed 
him  as  his  own  confidential  valet  in  place  of  ex-Sergeant 
Baines,  promoted  to  Squire  of  the  Manor. 

"Second  post,  eh,  Corcoran?"  observes  George  Grayle, 
taking  the  bag  from  him. 

"  Yes-sir,  Henry  just  brought-it-sir."  Joe  speaks  with  a 
smarter  delivery  and  stands  more  at  ease  now- a- days;  in 
fact,  altogether  his  manners  are  fast  merging  into  those 
of  the  domestic  flunkey  (the  footman  rather  than  the  valet), 
to  which  he  religiously  aspires;  but  he  never  can  quite 
shake  off  that  automatic  style  peculiar  to  the  well- seasoned 
"  Tommy  Atkins." 

'f  Hulloa,  this  is  a  letter  from  Tiny,  I'm  sure,"  exclaims 
Hector,  as  his  father  hands  him  a  foreign-looking  envelope. 

It  is.  Tiny  Gore  went  back  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
exchanged  again  when  the  Cameronians  came  home,  and 
was  still  in  the  gorgeous  East.  This  letter,  as  Hector  ex- 
plains, dates  from  Nainee  Tal,  where  Tiny  was  then  on 
leave,  staying  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Moberley ;  and  he  spe- 
cially mentioned  having  met  "  Bobby  Bones"  and  his  wife 
(Georgie  Vickers  that  was),  whom,  he  said,  both  looked 
very  happy  and  flourishing.  He  also  wrote  that  Tommy 
Rawson  had  married,  sold  out,  and  taken  to  farming,  and 
that  he  thought  of  doing  so  likewise. 

VOL.    III.  z 
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"  Only  one  letter  for'  Lizzie,  and  that's  a  dun." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  open  it,  Hec  ?  " 

"  I  never  take  that  liberty  with  my  wife's  correspondence ; 
not  that  she'd  mind,  but —  " 

"  Hasn't  she  come  back  yet  ?  " 

"  No — yes — there  she  is  !  "  and  Hector,  followed  by  old 
Mizpah,  who  limps  slowly  after  him,  goes  towards  the 
further  side  of  the  garden  to  meet  a  lovely,  graceful -looking 
woman,  who  is  just  then  entering  the  gates. 

"  Why,  Lizzie  !  "  (he  preferred  the  old  name)  "  where 
have  you  been  all  this  time?  " 

"  At  the  Hut  of  course,  darling,  with  my  dear  old  people. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  come  away  before.  No  other  letter 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  dear,  and  that  doesn't  look  very  interesting." 

11  Not  very.  I  think  it  will  keep:"  and  with  a  smile 
Mrs.  Hector  Grayle  puts  it  into  her  pocket  unopened,  for 
at  that  moment  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Merrydale 
carriage  bowling  down  the  avenue. 

The  barouche  contains  Sir  Clement  and  Agnes  (Lady 
Mountjoy) — Clement's  "  steadfast  faith  in  loving "  has 
met  its  reward  at  last,  you  see  ! — also  Dowager  Lady 
Mountjoy,  who  looks  quite  matronly  beside  her  fair 
daughter-in-law.  But  the  electrical  effects  are  not  a  whit 
subdued  either  by  the  loss  of  "  dear  Sir  Francis,"  or  the 
tell-tale  crows'  feet,  which  seem  rather  to  throw  up  the 
flashing  lights  than  detract  from  their  brilliancy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Mountjoys  have  quitted  their  car- 
riage and  joined  the  party  on  the  lawn. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  Lizzie,  casually  remembering 
the  uninteresting  letter  in  her  pocket,  chooses  a  leisure 
moment  to  glance  at  it. 

Ha !  how  she  starts  !  that  letter  must  be  rather  more 
interesting  than  she  fancied. 
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"  Good  gracious  !  Hector,  pray  come  here — just  look, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  u 

Hector  Grayle  takes  the  letter  from  his  wife,  and  staring" 
at  its  contents  for  a  minute  with  equal  astonishment,  hands 
it  to  his  father. 

But  it  is  not  exactly  a  letter,  and  certainly  not  a  dun. 
There  are  three  enclosures.  The  first,  an  old  prospectus  of 
a  South  American  silver-mine,  which  a  foot-note  explains 
has  paid  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  ever  since  it  was  started, 
six  years  ago ;  and  among  the  names  of  the  directors 
appears  that  of  Albert  Denby  Heffernan,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  also  one  of  the  principal  shareholders. 

The  second,  a  sheet  of  office  paper,  with  printed  heading*, 
and  beneath  it  one  line  only,  written  in  a  well-known  hand, 
to  the  following1  effect : — 

u  First  instalment  in  liquidation  of  my  debt  to  Elizabeth 
Grayle  (nee  Farlane).  A.  D.   H.v 

The  third,  a  draft  for  five  thousand  pounds  on  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  payable  on  demand. 

George  Grayle,  reading  from  each  in  a  tone  of  gratifica- 
tion, not  to  say  triumph,  at  once  publishes  the  purport  to 
the  whole  party. 

"  I  must  confess  I  am  scarcely  astonished  at  this,"  cries 
he.  "  Conscience  money,  my  dear,  that's  all,"  he  adds, 
giving  the  papers,  at  her  request,  to  Gertrude.  "I  never 
expected  to  see  my  dog-cart  and  horse  again  j  but  when 
they  did  come  back,  and  even  my  old  hat  as  well,  I 
began  to  have  hopes  of  this  man ;  and  if  his  clever  wits 
once  led  him  into  the  crooked  paths  of  dishonesty,  it 
seems  now  they  have  started  him  fair  again  on  the  straight 
highway.  Who  shall  say,  after  this,  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 

Grumpy  Grayle  observes  Umph !  he  should  never  have 
thought  it  !    but  Gertrude,    the   gentle,    generous-minded 
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Gertrude,  experiencing  a  strong-  revulsion  of  feeling  from 
this  proof  in  Albert  Heffernan's  favour,  and  still)  loyal  to 
one  who  had  ever  been  so  honoured  in  her  eyes,  answers 
with  a  proud  emphasis,  that  she  has  never  really  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  despite  all  that  has  been 
alleged  against  him  (a  slight  inconsistency  on  her  part, 
I  fear,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  have  heard),  and  con- 
cludes by  challenging  anyone  now  to  deny  that  his  inten- 
tions had  been  otherwise  than  honourable  from  the  very 
first. 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  it  be  etiquette  to  contra- 
diet  a  lady  ?     I  think  not. 


THE   END. 


GTLBEET   AND   EIVINGTON,   PEINTEES,    ST.   JOHN'S   SQUAEE,    LONDON. 
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